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Tte  XVIII 
AiriMHne  Corps 

Puttin*  Power  on  the  Ground 

Lieutenant  General  Gary  £.  Luck,  US  Army 


During  a  recent  Army  senior  leaders  conference  the  focus  was  on  the 
Army’s  watfighting  training  and  doctrine.  The  author  explores  bodi  of 
these  subjects  from  the  perspective  of  a  corps  commander,  edme^^e 
includes  airborne,  light  infantry  ami  mechanized  elemenbSjffma^ 
his  views  on  thinking  about  watfighdngfiam  die  strategic  arui  r^era 
tional parameters  to  the  operatjoiWmediod and J^h^fi^thypilllkm 

rdsoTjjjerfht  m  —  s  for  war  Irffififfua^ 

war  mentaHtv  through  the  risk  assessmetiL 


Ref ocusing  Army  Doctrine  in  a  Changing  World 


NTTS  '  IXaM 
VfiC 
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The  Army  is  puttirrg  new  emphasis  on  low-intensity  conflict  (LIC).  With  the  changed  in- " 
temational  political  situation,  threats  to  US  national  interests  may  develop  in  any  part  of  the  • 
globe.  While  Operation  Desert  Storm  may  be  the  model  for  the  most  serious  threat,  few  coun-  l 
tries  have  the  capability  and  inclination  to  follow  the  example  of  Saddam  Hussein.  ^ 

The  more  likely  challer\ge  to  the  United  States  will  be  small-scale  use  of  violence  in  combi¬ 
nation  with  political,  economic  and  psychological  aggression.  The  threat  includes  terrorism, 
insurgency,  low-level  international  conflicts  and  drug  trafficking  with  political  consequences. 
These  conflicts  exist  now,  and  American  soldiers  are  currendy  ei^gaged  in  countering  them  in  I 
increasing  numbers. 

The  Army  has  recently  supported  US  and  foreign  law  enforcement  agencies  in  counterdrug 
operations;  helped  friendly  governments  conduct  counterinsurgency  operations  in  Latin 
America;  provided  nation  assistance  in  Panama,  Honduras  and  Belize,  humanitarian  relief  to 
Kurdish  refugees  in  Iraq  and  cyclone  victims  in  Bangladesh.  We  are  conducting  peacekeeping 
in  the  Sinai,  and  there  is  great  potential  for  many  more  peacekeeping  operations.  The  Army 
of  the  21st  century  will  continue  to  be  actively  engaged  in  peacetime  and  the  LIC  environ¬ 
ment. 

War  on  any  scale  is  to  be  avoided,  except  as  a  last  resort.  While  the  Army  must  prepare  for 
the  worst,  it  must  at  the  same  time  engage  in  the  pursuit  of  peace.  The  new  US  Army  Field 
Manual  (FM)  100-5,  Operations,  is  greatly  expand«l  in  scope  to  prescribe  doctrine  for  the  wide 
variety  of  future  Army  missions.  No  longer  focused  on  a  single,  apocalyptic  war  in  Central  Eu¬ 
rope,  it  points  the  way  to  doctrine,  tactics,  techniques  and  procedures  for  many  types  of  opera¬ 
tions.  It  gives  equal  treatment  to  situations  across  the  continuum  and  will  probably  integrate 
portions  of  FM  100-20/Air  Force  Pamphlet  3-20,  Military  Operations  m  Low  Intensity  Conflia. 
A  new  version  of  this  publication  will  continue  to  prescribe  doctrine  and  methods  for  that  par¬ 
ticular  tange  of  the  operational  continuum.  It  may  be  rewritten  to  confeirm  better  to  joint  doc¬ 
trine  in  Joint  Publication  3-07,  Doctrine  for  Jt^  emotions  in  Low  Iruensity  Conflia,  and  elimi¬ 
nate  any  redundancy  with  the  new  FM  100-5.  It  will  likely  include  new  concepts,  such  as 
“nation  assistance”  and  “peacetime  engagement,”  as  they  are  defined  and  accepted. 

Problems  with  the  term  “LIC’  have  been  recognized  for  several  years.  It  is  distinguished 
from  war  not  by  intensity  of  violence  but  by  a  difference  in  purpose  and  method.  Some  such 
conflicts  may  be  quite  violent.  However,  the  goal  is  to  resolve  a  political  problem  by  political 
means,  with  the  minimum  necessary  use  of  military  force. 

Many  ideas  are  under  consideration  by  which  the  range  of  operations  currently  known  as 
Lie  can  better  be  described.  The  accompanying  articles  indicate  the  emerging  direction  of 
doctrinal  development.  They  acknowledge  the  primacy  of  the  Army’s  waifighting  mission  and 
the  new  circumstances  in  which  it  must  be  accomplished.  Then  they  look  to  the  increasing 
utility  of  the  Army  in  service  to  the  country  for  the  preservaticMt  of  peace  and  active  promotion 
of  US  national  interests  worldwide. 

Contrary  to  what  some  believed  after  the  great  conventional  war  victory  in  the  desert,  LIC 
is  not  dead,  and  “real  soldiers”  do  have  “real  missions”  in  LIC.  These  missions  are  increasing 
in  both  scc^  and  importance  to  the  national  security  of  the  United  States.  The  new  FM 
100-5  will  recognize  and  embed  this  reality  into  the  doctrine  of  the  Army  of  the  21st  century  . 

Colonel  Steven  M.  Butter 

Director,  Low  Intensity  Conflict  Proponencies 
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1HE  army’s  senior  leaders  gathered  at  Fort 
Leavenworth,  Kansas,  20  November  1991, 
to  probe  our  Army’s  two  watfighting  pillars: 
training  and  doctrine.  That  conference  moti¬ 
vated  me  to  offer  one  corps  commander’s  per¬ 
spective  on  these  two  subjects.  My  aim  is  to  bol¬ 
ster  efforts  to  cultivate  our  capstone  doctrine 
while  continuing  to  boost  training  excellence. 
My  method  is  to  describe  how  the  XVIII  Air¬ 
borne  Corps  thinks  about  warfighting,  thus  how 
it  trains  for  war. 

Thinking  About  Warfighting 

War  to  the  XVIII  Airborne  Corps  comes  in 
the  shape  of  contingency  operations.  The  corps 
provides  command  and  control  (C^)  for  the 
Army’s  crisis  response  forces.  This  potpourri  of 
force  capabilities  is  as  versatile  and  lethal  as  it  is 
deployable  and  expansible.  It  is  not  a  fixed  force, 
but  can  be  tailored  to  any  contingency  world¬ 
wide  based  on  factors  of  METT-T  (mission,  en¬ 
emy,  terrain,  troops  and  time  available). 

The  XVIII  Airborne  Corps  commander  (or 
one  of  his  subordinate  general  officers)  can  ex¬ 
pect  to  be  designated  the  joint  task  force  com¬ 
mander,  at  least  for  initial  forcible  entry  opera¬ 
tions  into  the  objective  area.  Conversely,  he 
might  be  desigrrated  the  COMARFOR  (Com¬ 
mander,  Army  Forces)  under  another  joint  force 
commander,  or  a  subordinate  commander  to  a 
senior  COMARFOR.  Accordingly,  in  the  first 
case  he  orchestrates  the  joint  effort;  in  the  other 
two,  he  contributes  to  it. 

Our  mission  remains  unchanged:  to  maintain 
XVIH  Airborne  Corps  as  a  strategic  crisis  re¬ 
sponse  force  manned  and  trained  to  deploy  rap¬ 
idly  by  air,  sea  and  land  anywhere  in  the  world, 
and  prepared  to  fight  upon  arrival  and  win.  This 
admittedly  broad  mission  is  derived  from  the 
strategic  and  operational  parameters  that  influ¬ 
ence  how  we  think  about  warfighting. 

Strat^c  Parameters.  The  fact  remains 
that,  although  we  covet  a  new  world  order  in 
the  aftermath  of  the  Cold  War,  dangers  persist. 
And,  at  a  time  when  ambiguity  and  instability 
rule,  military  strength  provides  continued  and 
necessary  reassurance.  Less  consumed  by  a  mas¬ 


sive  threat  to  Europe  or  the  dan^r  of  global  war, 
the  need  to  deal  with  regional  contingencies 
will  shape  how  the  United  States  equips,  trains, 
deploys  and  employs  its  Armed  Forces.  Amid 


In  the  aftermath  of  the  Cold 
War,  dangers  [still]  persist.  And,  at  a 
time  when  ambiguity  and  instability  rule, 
military  strength  provides  continued  and 
necessary  reassurance.  Less  consumed 
by  a  massive  threat  to  Europe  or  the 
danger  of  global  war,  the  need  to  deal 
with  regional  contingencies  will  shttyte 
how  the  United  States  equips,  trains, 
deploys  and  employs  its  Armed  Forces. 

. . .  The  strategic  imperative  of  deterrence 
remains  vaM. 


this  geostrategic  change,  the  strategic  impera¬ 
tive  of  deterrence  remains  valid.  However,  giv¬ 
en  the  receding  threat  of  a  nuclear  holocaust, 
crisis  response  forces  constitute  the  primary  con¬ 
duit  for  deterrence. 

Only  crisis  response  forces  can  persuade  po¬ 
tential  adversaries  and  would-be  regional  hege¬ 
mons  the  cost  of  aggression  substantially  exceeds 
any  benefit  they  could  hope  to  gain;  and  only  cri¬ 
sis  response  forces  can  assure  US  strategic  objec¬ 
tives  should  deterrence  fail.  Thus,  while  deter¬ 
rence  remains  the  object  of  our  nation’s  shifting 
military  strategy,  the  demonstrated  ability  to  re¬ 
spond  quickly  and  effectively  to  crises  now  un¬ 
derpins  that  strategy  more  than  ever.  Indeed,  cri¬ 
sis  response  has  emerged  as  one  of  the  four 
axioms  of  our  nation’s  evolving  military  strategy 
(the  other  three  being  deterrence  and  defense, 
forward  presence  and  reconstitution). 

The  corps  functions  as  part  of  the  joint  crisis 
response  team  that  includes,  perforce,  special  op¬ 
erations  forces.  Power  projection  is  a  vital  ingre¬ 
dient  of  this  team.  We  may  pre-position  some 
mareriels  afloat  or  on  land,  but  the  projection  of 
Army  crisis  response  forces  invokes  three  critical 
strategic  mobility  requirements: 
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•  Intertheater  airlift  to  transport  a  sufficient 
mix  of  crisis  response  forces  for  dhe  initial  fi^t. 

•  Sealift  to  deploy  significant  combat,  com¬ 
bat  support  and  combat  service  support  units 
and  their  sustainment. 

•  Intratheater  lift  to  expedite  movement 
of  forces  to  preferred  staging  areas  for  decisive 
operations. 

Operational  Parameters.  The  capabilities 
of  a  power  projection  Army,  hence  of  the  corps, 
are  predicated  to  a  large  extent  on  the  dictates 
of  the  operational  environment.  The  objective 


The  XVin  Airborne  Corps 
commander  (or  one  of  his  subordinate 
general  officers)  can  expect  to  be  des¬ 
ignated  the  joint  task  force  commander, 
at  least  for  initial forcible  entry 
operations  into  the  objective  area. 
Conversely,  he  might  be  designated  the 
COMARFOR  (Commander,  Army 
Forces)  under  another joint  force  com¬ 
mander,  or  a  subordinate  commander 
to  a  senior  COMARFOR. 


area  may  be  defended,  or  it  may  be  benign;  the 
enemy  mi^t  be  mobile  and  armored,  or  a  light 
paramilitary  force;  the  terrain  could  resemble 
the  steep  jungles  of  Central  America,  or  the  wi¬ 
de-open  desert  of  the  Middle  East. 

Likewise,  the  corps’  mission  could  range  from 
a  simple  show-of-force  (Honduras  1988)  to  pro¬ 
viding  a  deterrent  force  against  a  major  and  im¬ 
mediate  threat  (Saudi  Arabia  1990).  The  corps 
will  often  have  to  cerate  in  nondeveloped,  aus¬ 
tere  environments  without  in-place  logistic  and 
communications  infrastructures.  Further,  the 
most  likely  contingencies  will  require  the  corps 
to  simultaneously  fi^t  in  the  objective  area 
while  deploying  additional  forces  to  amass  the 
combat  power  necessary  for  decisive  operations. 

These  and  other  strategic  and  q^etational  fac¬ 
tors  suggest  a  number  of  operational  imperatives 
for  the  corps,  to  include: 


•  (Quickly  deploy  the  proper  crisis  response 
force  as  part  of  a  joint  task  force  to  the  theater 
of  cperations. 

•  Maintain  the  flexibility  to  task  organize, 
tailor  and  echelon  crisis  response  forces  into 
the  objective  area. 

•  Prepare  to  execute  forcible  entry  opera¬ 
tions. 

•  Transition  rapidly  from  lodgment  opera  - 
tiot\s  to  offensive  operations  to  achieve  quick 
victory,  thereby  limiting  conflict  escalation. 

•  Employ  Army  crisis  response  forces  in 
concert  with  sister  services,  government  agen¬ 
cies  and  coalition  forces. 

•  Employ  Army  crisis  response  forces  for 
a  variety  of  missions  across  the  operational 
continuum. 

•  Prepare  to  function  as  a  joint  task  force  or 
as  the  Army  force  coit^nent  command,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  performing  ckxthnal  corps  functions. 

•  Conduct  deliberate  and  time-sensitive 
planning  to  synchronize  force  packaging  and 
force  deployment  for  fast,  decisive  crisis  re¬ 
sponse. 

The  OperaticMial  Mediod.  Inculcating  a 
common  warfighting  bias  is  the  surest  way  to  op¬ 
timize  the  combat  potential  of  any  force.  But 
since  corps-level  doctrine  has  been  written  gen¬ 
erally  for  a  fully  deployed  corps,  it  has  not  always 
served  the  warfi^ting  needs  of  the  XVIII  Air¬ 
borne  Corps.  That  is,  doctrine  has  tended  to 
fbcate  on  the  employment  of  forces,  vice  the  use 
of  military  forces  for  crisis  respcmse. 

Absent  such  a  comprehensive  doctrine,  we 
cultivate  the  corps’  operational  method  via  a 
“warfi^ting  philosophy.”  The  correlation  of 
friendly  and  enemy  forces  influences  the  cam¬ 
paign,  hence  the  corps’ operational  method.  Al- 
thou^  we  prefer  a  coup  dc  grace,  METT-T  con¬ 
ditions  often  dictate  otherwise.  In  contingencies 
where  a  favorable  correlation  exists,  such  as  Op¬ 
eration  Just  Cause,  our  objective  is  a  quick  victo¬ 
ry;  in  others,  like  Operation  Desert  Shield,  we  seek 
to  establish  favorable  terms  in  the  theater  of  op- 
eratiorrs  for  future  decisive  t^rations.  In  either 
case,  our  aim  is  to  minimize  casualties  as  we  pxir- 
sue  the  campaign  objectives. 
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The  corps’  rmsswn  could  range  from  a  simple  show-of-force  (Honduras  1988)  to 
providing  a  deterrent  force  against  a  major  and  immedi^  threat  (Saudi  Arabia  1990). 
The  corps  wiU  often  have  to  operate  in  noruleveloped,  austere  environments  without 
in-place  logistic  and  communications  infrastructures. 


Generally,  we  plan  and  execute  contingency 
operations  in  five  phases.  Phasing  the  operations 
ensures  we  do  not  exceed  reasonable  risk  (our 
“culminating  point”)  and  aids  in  preparing  per¬ 
mutations  (“branches”  and  “sequels”)  to  the 
campaign.  The  phases,  however,  are  neither 
absolute  nor  necessarily  sequential.  Actual 
operations  often  truncate  these  phases,  and  tasks 
attendant  to  more  than  one  phase  frequently  are 
performed  concurrently.  US  Army  Field  Manual 
(FM)  100-15,  Corps  Operations,  and  US  Army 
Training  and  Doctrine  Command  Pamphlet 
525-5,  AftLond  Operoaons;  A  Concept  for  the 
Evolution  of  AirLand  Battle  for  the  Strategic  Army 
of  the  ]  990s  and  Beyond  offer  two  good  conceptual 
models  derived  ftom  our  operatiorul  framework. 
Here,  we  briefly  highlight  some  factors  which  are 
key  to  the  corps’  warfighting  challenges. 

•  Phase  I:  Predeployment/Crisis  Action. 

In  many  respects,  this  is  the  most  critical  phase 
of  contingency  operations.  Using  the  corps  crisis 
action  system,  we  seek  to  determine  the  requisite 
military  conditions  for  success,  sequence  activi¬ 
ties  to  achieve  those  conditions  and  apply  re¬ 


sources  accordingly.  The  objective  in  this  phase 
is  to  select  the  proper  force  and  to  derive  the  cor¬ 
rect  operational  concepts  for  subsequent  phases 
of  the  campaign. 

The  need  to  plan  and  prepare  for  strategic  de¬ 
ployment  in  the  compressed  time  frame  of  a  crisis 
is  a  particularly  demanding  aspect  of  this  phase. 
It  means  we  must  be  ready  to  provide  the  sup¬ 
ported  and  supporting  commanders  in  chief 
(CINCs)  several  elements  of  critical  analysis: 
the  size  force  required;  the  time  needed  to  initi¬ 
ate  and  close  the  force;  and  the  consequent  lift 
to  deploy  it.  Divisions  and  separate  brigades  play 
a  vital  role  in  this  concurrent  plaiming  process 
by  tailoring  force  packages  according  to  the  op¬ 
erational  concept.  This  input,  however,  is  pro¬ 
vided  in  a  matter  of  hours,  not  days  or  weeks. 
The  generic  force  modules  in  our  “Corps  D”  data 
base  enable  us  to  generate,  quickly,  the  force 
package  appropriate  to  the  crisis,  and  therefrom 
provide  to  the  CINQ  the  needed  analysis. 

When  undertaking  a  contingency  operation, 
two  presumptions  ensue:  a  high  probability  of 
success  and  a  quick  conclusion  to  the  crisis.  The 
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Generally,  we  plan  and  execute 
contingency  operations  in  Jive  phases. 
Phasing  the  operations  ensures  we  do  not 
exceed  reasonable  risk  (our  “culmiruOing 
point”)  and  aids  in  preparing  per¬ 
mutations  (“branches”  arid  “sequels”)  to 
the  campaign.  The  phases,  however, 
are  neither  absolute  nor  necessarily 
sequential. 


size  force  deployed  to  the  theater  of  operations 
has  a  lot  to  do  with  determining  if,  and  how 
quickly,  the  force  achieves  its  objectives.  As  the 
CINC  Forces  Command  showed  during  the  No¬ 
vember  Warfighter  Conference  (fig.  1),  this  is 
precisely  why  we  have  adopted  the  imperative  of 
overwhelming  force.  As  a  hedge  against  unfore¬ 
seen  circumstances  in  the  objective  area,  we  al¬ 
ways  tailor  the  lead  elements  of  the  crisis  response 
force  for  forcible  entry.  The  unique  versatility  of 
corps  units  thus  enables  us  to  “design”  the  force 
to  achieve  overwhelming  combat  power  at  our 
first  point  of  decision — securing  lodgments — 
and  to  set  the  additional  conditions  required 
for  subsequent  phases  of  the  campaign. 

•  Phase  II:  Lodgment. 

This  key  execution  phase  encompasses  the 
critical  seizure  of  initial  lodgments  in  the  objec¬ 
tive  area.  Tailored  assault  packages,  echeloned 


C“  and  the  careful  synchronization  of  air  power 
with  our  assault  operations  are  essential.  The 
sine  qua  non  of  this  phase  is  the  capability  of  the 
crisis  response  force  to  conduct  forcible  entry 
operations,  either  by  parachute  assault  or  air 
assault,  or  both.  Follow-on  echelons  of  the  crisis 
response  force  must  prepare  to  reinforce  the 
assault,  not  just  arrive  at  the  airport  or  seaport 
of  debarkation. 

Also  critical  during  this  phase  of  contingen¬ 
cies  are  joint  deep  operations,  possibly  across 
international  boundaries,  that  include  the  inte¬ 
gration  of  special  operations  forces,  surveillance, 
target  acquisition,  interdiction  and  other  deep 


Figure  1.  Force  Projection 

attack  and  offensive  counterair  operations. 
These  illustrate  the  need  for  the  joint  task  force 
to  shape  future  operations  even  as  it  focuses  on 
the  crucial  joint  fight  to  establish  a  lodgment. 


tMUK 

Initial  alemantt 
to  ISB 

'  Intermodiate 
(ISB) 

Air  Support 

Air  Force:  F-16.  A-10.  AC-130.  F-15 
Navy:  A-6.  Harrier,  F-14 


Phase  II  Lodgment 

•  Seize  airfield 

•  Establish  airhead 

•  Prepare  to  receive 
follow-on  forces 
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Eipeditionaiy 
Force  (NEF) 


Figure  2.  Lodgment 
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GROUND  POWER 


While  tills  first  day  of  battle  is  pivotal,  it  must  be 
planned  and  executed  with  a  clear  view  of  how 
the  last  day  of  battle  should  look.  Accordingly, 
ultimate  political  and  military  end  states  must 
be  clearly  understood. 

•  Phase  III:  Stabilization. 

The  principal  focus  of  this  phase  is  to  buildup 
combat  power  as  quickly  as  possible  while  con¬ 
currently  executing  combat  operations.  Tasks 
during  this  phase  include:  establishing  forward 
operating  bases;  closing  the  preponderance  of 
the  force;  expanding  the  lodgment;  continuing 
deep  operations;  protecting  the  force;  and  link¬ 
ing  up  with  other  forces,  both  joint  and  uncon¬ 
ventional. 

Speed  in  closing  the  force  and  in  setting  the 
proper  terms  in  the  theater  of  operations  is  espe¬ 
cially  important  since  the  success  of  decisive  op¬ 
erations  hinges  on  our  ability  to  build  combat 
power  without  losing  the  initiative.  Not  surpris¬ 
ingly,  therefore,  this  phase  is  often  the  most  tran¬ 
sient  of  the  stages  in  contingency  operations,  as 
commanders  accept  reasonable  risk  in  using 
avaibble  forces  to  exploit  favorable  conditions. 

•  Phase  IV:  Restoration. 

It  is  usuallv  through  decisive  combat  opera¬ 
tions  that  we  achieve  the  operational  objectives 
that  lead  to  attaining  the  strategic  purpose  of  the 
campaign.  While  the  actual  circumstances 
might  vary  dramatically  due  to  the  nature  of 
potential  crises,  our  operational  method  is 


characterized  by  the  use  of  overwhelming  force, 
maneuver  warftire  and  a  simple  design  that 
exploits  subordinates’  initiative  through  decen¬ 
tralized  execution.  Speed  and  high  tempo  in 
planning  and  execution  are  essential  qualities  of 
our  warftghting  style.  We  detail  our  operational 


The  need  to  plan  and  prepare  for 
strategic  deployment  in  the  compressed 
timeframe  of  a  crisis  is  a  particularly 
demanding  aspect.  ...It  means  we 
must  be  ready  to  provide  the 
supported  and  supporting  CINCs  several 
elements  of  critical  analysis:  the  size 
force  required;  the  time  needed  to  initiate 
and  close  the  force;  and  the  consequent 
1^  to  deploy  iL 


merf\od  during  this  phase  of  contingency  opera¬ 
tions  in  the  next  section,  “Fighting  the  Battles.” 

•  Phase  V:  Redeployment. 

The  objectives  in  this  final  phase  are  to  rede¬ 
ploy  the  force  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  the  Conti¬ 
nental  United  States,  to  an  intermediate  staging 
base  or  to  another  theater  of  operations,  and  to 
reconstitute,  prompdy,  the  corps’  forces  for  other 
contingency  missions.  At  the  same  time  combat 
forces  recock  for  other  likely  contingencies,  com¬ 
bat  support  and  combat  service  support  elements 


Phase  ill  Stabilization 

•  Concurrent  operations 

•  Force  buildup 

—  Corps  headquarters 
—  Light/Heavy  Forces 

•  Speed 

—  Quick  aggressive  action 


Harint 

Eipaditionary 
Force  (aCF) 


Figure  3.  Stabilization 
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It  only  takes  one  leader  who 
centralizes  and  applies  excessive  controls 
to  inhibit  the  actions  of  his  subordiruUes 
and  everyone  around  him.  Hence,  we 
strongly  encourage  our  commanders  to 
adopt  parallel  systems.  This  style 
inspires  trust  and  confidence  between 
echelons  of  command  but  requires 
commanders  and  staffs  to  volunteer 
information  to  the  rest  of  the  team  to 
achieve  synchronization. 

We  work  to  eluninate  peacetime 
detractors  that  degrade  our  readiness. 

It  means  first  and  foremost  inculcating 
a  go-to-war  mentality — a  contingency 
culture  to  maintain  our  edge  and  to  re¬ 
inforce  our  warfighting  style.  We  do 
not  advocate  ad  hoc  relationships  and 
methods  in  war;  things  do  not  *‘sort 
themselves  out”  on  the  battlefield.  Hence, 

we  abolish  them  in  time  of  peace. 

often  remain  in  theater  to  support  peacekeeping 
or  nation  assistance  efforts,  ^heloning  C^and 
retaining  flexibility  and  security  are  as  essential 
here  as  they  were  in  the  initial  combat  phase. 

lighting  the  Battles.  The  corps’  method  of 
fighting  battles  and  engagements  considers  the 
likelihood  that  we  may  have  to  fight  outnum¬ 


bered  initially,  possibly  surrounded  and  faced 
with  competing  requirements.  Our  warfi^ting 
style  exploits  several  attributes  of  corps  readiness 
artd  versatility.  Most  of  all,  it  emphasizes  bold¬ 
ness  and  risk  taking — ^we  can  ill  afford  to  w-ait  for 
sufficient  strength  to  be  positive  of  the  outcome 


(ff  any  battle  or  maneuver. 

A  sound  system  is  particularly  critical  to 
crisis  response  forces  that  must  deploy  and  fi^t 
concurrently.  We  echelon  our  mechanisms 
during  the  initial  stages  of  forcible  entry/lodg¬ 
ment  operations,  not  to  overlay  control  on  the 
combat  elements  already  in  the  battle,  but  to 


synchronize  the  buildup  of  additional  combat 
power  and  to  buffer  our  tactical  commanders 
from  tasks  that  divert  their  focus  from  battles  and 


engagements. 

The  corps’  system  is  simple  and  decentral¬ 
ized.  The  command  intent  steers  the  assignment 
of  tasks  to  subordinates  and  the  corresponding 
allocation  of  resources.  Commanders  employ 
trussiun  tactics  to  accomplish  their  tasks  in  the 
marmer  they  see  fit  within  the  parameters  of  the 
commander’s  intent.  Thus  the  intent  provides 
commanders  great  leeway  in  accomplishing 
their  mission  rather  than  restricting  them  or  lim- 
itir^  their  creativity.  For  the  same  reason,  we 
limit  corps  control  measures  to  those  necessary 
for  essential  coordination  and  synchronization. 

It  only  takes  one  leader  who  centralizes  and 
applies  excessive  controls  to  inhibit  the  actions 


Phase  IV  Restoration 

•  Achieve  end  state 
as  soon  as  possible 

•  Win  the  war 

•  Quick  aigressive  operations 


figure  4.  Restoration 
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Also  critical  during. . .  contingencies  are  joint  deep  operations,  possiMy 
across  international  boundaries,  th^  include  the  integration  of  special  operations 
forces,  surveillance,  target  acquisition,  interdiction  and  other  deep  attack  and  offensive 
counterair  operations.  These  illustrate  the  need  for  the  joint  task  force  to  shape  future 
operations  even  as  it  focuses  on  the  crucial joint  fight  to  esUMish  a  lodgment. 


of  his  subordinates  and  everyone  around  him. 
Hence,  we  strongly  encourage  our  commanders 
to  adopt  parallel  systems.  This  style  inspires 
trust  and  confidence  between  echelons  of  com¬ 
mand  but  requires  commanders  and  staffe  to  vol¬ 
unteer  information  to  the  rest  of  the  team  to 
achieve  synchronization.  Recent  combat  opera¬ 
tions  suggest  the  benefits  engendered  by  this 
style  of  command  far  outwei^  any  loss  to  syn¬ 
chronization. 

Fundamentally,  corps’  warfi^ting  style  fea¬ 
tures  maneuver.  Bold,  aggressive  and  purposeful 
(or  relational)  maneuver  at  all  levels  is  para¬ 
mount  to  battlefield  success.  We  understatKl  and 
are  prepared  to  take  risks  (at  the  same  time,  we 
stress  the  difference  between  a  risk  and  a 
gamble).  We  will  maneuver  to  place  the  enemy 
at  a  disadvantage,  to  cause  him  to  react,  to  pause, 
to  become  cautious  and  to  stop  frequently  to  pro¬ 
tect  himself  and,  thus,  lose  his  sense  of  objecti  ve. 
The  enemy  has  an  orientation,  a  direction  tied 
to  his  mission  that  mentally  gives  him  a  front, 
rear  and  flanks.  We  orient  our  combat  power 
against  his  flanks  and  rear  to  paralyze  him,  and 
we  follow  up  quickly  to  sustain  our  tempo  that, 
in  turn,  causes  his  collapse.  In  the  defense, 
we  complement  maneuver  through  aggressive 
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reconnaissance  and  counterreconnaissance, 
counterattacks,  tactical  deception  and  the  skill¬ 
ful  use  of  terrain. 

Initiative  is  another  f'^atute  of  corps’  warfight¬ 
ing  style.  Closely  coupled  to  maneuver,  it  means 
we  want  to  throw  the  enemy  off-balance  with  a 
powerful  blow,  from  an  unexpected  direction, 
and  follow  up  rapidly  to  prevent  his  recovery. 
Tied  to  C",  it  includes  several  aspects:  an  operat¬ 
ing  style  that  encourages  aggressive  exploitation 
of  opportunity;  audacity  on  the  part  of  com¬ 
manders;  mental  and  organizational  agility;  and 
anticipation,  not  only  by  commanders  but  also 
their  staffs,  especially  intelligence  and  logistics. 

In  shon,  we  intend  to  press  the  fight,  on 
foot  if  necessary,  to  gain  and  retain  the  battle¬ 
field  advantage  and  to  defeat  the  enemy  at  a 
time  and  place  of  our  choosing.  Thus,  neither 
maneuver  nor  initiative  is  the  objective;  both 
are  but  attributes  that  punctuate  our  warfight- 
ing  style  to  achieve  quick  and  decisive  results 
while  minimizing  casualties. 

Training  for  War 

Training  for  contingency  operations,  with  a 
worldwide  locus,  is  no  small  task.  Our  mission 
statement  and  mission-essential  task  list  provide 
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focus  to  our  training  programs.  But  the  list  of 
tasks  can  easily  get  out  of  hand,  threatening  to 
squander  precious  training  resources — ^resources 
certain  to  dwindle  in  the  future. 

Creative  training  methods  can  alleviate  some 
effects  of  fiscal  constraints.  Likewise,  we  can  get 


Speed  in  closing  the  force  and  in 
setting  the  proper  terms  in  the  theater  of 
operations  is  especially  importarU  since 
the  success  of  decisive  operations  hinges 
on  our  ability  to  build  combat  power 
without  losing  the  initiative. 

The  corps’  method  of  fighting 
battles  and  engagements  considers  the 
likelihood  that  we  may  have  to  fight  out¬ 
numbered  initially,  possibly  surrounded 
and  faced  with  competing  requirements. 

Our  warfighting  style  exploUs 
several  attributes  of  corps  readirtess  and 
versatility.  ...It  emphasizes  boldness  and 
risk  taldng — we  can  ill  afford  to  wait  for 
sufficient  strength  to  be  positive  of  the 
outcome  of  any  battle  or  maneuver. 


the  most  from  our  expenditure  of  training  re¬ 
sources  by  using  proven  methods  such  as  lane/si- 
tuational  training,  multiechelon  training,  and  so 
forth.  But  to  guarantee  optimum  benefits,  we 
must  establish  priorities.  In  practice,  this  means 
reducing  and  rank-ordering  unit  essential 
tasks — as  a  key  warrior  suggested  during  the  con¬ 
ference.  Also,  since  the  corps  helps  to  shape  and 
resource  the  training  programs  two  levels  down, 
it  means  allocating  resources  on  the  basis  of  first- 
to-fight — to  paraphrase  one  of  my  predecessors, 
"What’s  right  isn’t  necessarily  equal.”  Having 
said  that,  many  training  goals  apply  universally 
to  our  corps  units. 

Go-to-War  Mentality.  History  tells  us  we 
will  go  to  war  the  way  we  are  today,  not  the  way 
we  want  to  be.  We  cannot  expect  to  have  the 
luxury  of  time  to  transition  to  a  waifighting  dis¬ 
position.  So,  we  work  to  eliminate  peacetime 
detractors  that  degrade  our  readiness.  It  meaixs 


first  and  foremost  inculcating  a  go-to-war  men¬ 
tality — a  contingency  culture  to  maintain  our 
edge  and  to  reinforce  our  warfighting  style.  We 
do  not  advocate  ad  hoc  relationships  and  meth¬ 
ods  in  war,  things  do  not  “sort  themselves  out” 
on  the  battlefield.  Hence,  we  abolish  them  in 
time  of  peace.  We  focus  on  what  we  can  do 
today  with  what  we  have,  while  we  shape  how 
we  will  be  in  the  future. 

There  are  no  quick  recipes  for  attaining  this 
goal.  It  takes  mental  tougjviess,  discipline  and 
ruthless  application  in  all  levels  and  types  of 
training — the  Battle  Command  Training  Pro¬ 
gram  at  home  station,  a  heavy-light  rotation  at 
the  National  Training  Center,  Fort  Irwin,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  or  even  individual  skill  training  in  the 
unit  area.  Most  important,  it  means  training  to 
standards,  nor  lo  events  or  time. 

It  is  particularly  important  to  emphasize  de¬ 
centralization  in  our  day-to-day  operations.  In 
time  of  peace,  we  are  tempted  to  centralize  for 
the  sake  of  efficiency.  We  must  resist  this  easier 
approach — it  is  not  how  we  will  operate  in  com¬ 
bat.  Generally,  if  a  task  is  accomplished  in  a  de¬ 
centralized  feshion  in  combat,  ihen  it  must  be 
trained  similarly  in  peacetime.  Centralized 
training  of  individuals  or  units  is  a  stopgap  meas¬ 
ure  that  should  be  used  only  until  the  chain  of 
command  has  learned  its  tasks  arid  decides  how 
to  train  to  the  required  standards.  There  may  be 
times,  during  new  equipment  training  for  exam¬ 
ple,  when  commanders  may  choose  to  centralize 
training,  but  centralized  training  is  the  excep¬ 
tion,  not  the  norm. 

Oig;anizatik>nforTtainit^.  Our  mission  re¬ 
quires  corps  units  to  maintain  forces  in  a  posture 
for  quick  recall  and  rapid  deployment.  Alert 
procedures  require  the  first  set  of  ready  forces  to 
be  on  a  2-hour  recall.  Hence,  commanders  op¬ 
erate  in  three  cycles:  mission,  training  and  sup¬ 
port.  To  maximize  training  benefits,  command¬ 
ers  rigorously  control  nonprogrammed  leaves, 
and  they  coordinate  school  attendance  and 
other  requirements  during  their  post  support 
cycle.  During  intensive  training,  95  percent  of 
present-for-duty  strength  is  the  standard. 
Commanders  continue  to  train  their  units  dur- 
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Crews,  squads  and  platoons  are  increasi^fy  important  to  successful 
contingency  operations.  But  they  inquire  much  training  to  develop  the  sldUs,  team- 
work  and  cohesiveness  necessary  for  battlefield  success.  Therefore,  we  reserve  25  to 
35  percent  of  available  trainutg  time  for  them.  Vie  insist  our  commanders  not  scrim¬ 
mage  on  the  first  day  of  practice  but  use,  instead,  the  proven  building-block  approach. 

_ Every  attempt  is  tnade  to  man  maneuver  squads  and  platoons  and  tank  crews  at 

full  strength,  and  to  protect  stddiers  in  ^se  units  from  special  duties. 


int  'aission  cycle,  but  they  do  so  in  a  manner 
th„i  allows  them  ».  meet  directed  deployment 
times.  To  ensure  soldiers  get  leave,  commanders 
schedule  at  least  c  le,  two-week  block  leave  pe¬ 
riod  each  fiscal  year.  Block  leaves  orient  on  ma¬ 
neuver  battalions,  to  coordinate  simultaneously 
the  leaves  of  affiliated  combat  support  and  com¬ 
bat  service  support  slices. 

Training  Subordinate  Leaders.  In  combat, 
our  subordinates  carry  the  primary  burden  for 
success.  They  must  issue  orders  and  make  tacti¬ 
cal  decisions  routinely.  They  will  not  develop 
these  skills  unless  they  are  specifically  trained 
and  then  given  the  opportunity  to  practice  on 
a  recurring  and  continuing  basis.  Every  leader 
must  be  taught  to  assume  personal  responsibility 
for  issuing  orders  in  combat,  rather  than  push 
the  responsibility  for  unwelcome  tasks  to  their 
senior  leaders.  This  applies  equally  in  combat 
support  and  combat  service  support  units.  We 
consistently  reinforce  this  skill  by  requirirtg  daily 
orders  and  iastructions  be  issued  to  soldiers 
through  the  chain  of  command.  We  believe  de¬ 
cision  making  to  be  both  a  skill  and  an  art,  and 


that  both  aspects  can  be  learned.  Leaders  must 
be  trained  to  make  decisions  as  they  would  make 
them  in  combat.  For  example,  we  have  found 
movements  to  contact,  followed  by  hasty  attack, 
excellent  vehicles  for  teaching  decision  making 
at  every  level  of  command.  Confronted  by  am¬ 
biguity  and  inordinate  stress,  young  leaders  soon 
learn  that  failure  to  make  a  timely  decision  stalls 
the  action  urtnecessarily  and  places  soldiers  at 
increased  risk.  Likewise,  more  senior  command¬ 
ers  learn  that  precipitous  action  on  their  pan  de¬ 
grades  the  tempo  of  operations  and  risks  losing 
momentutir — hence  relinquishes  the  initiative. 

We  seek  similar  opportunities  to  develop  the 
staff’s  ability  to  winnow  the  endless  stream  of  raw 
information  into  a  synthesis  of  the  risks  and  op¬ 
portunities  associated  with  our  operations.  Our 
basic  rules  for  developing  subordinate  leaders  are: 

•  Train  them  to  standard  in  all  leader  tasks. 

•  Give  them  the  authority  to  act  on  the  giv¬ 
en  task  commensurate  to  their  level  or  position. 

•  Place  the  responsibility  for  accomplishing 
the  task  squarely  on  their  shoulders. 

•  Hold  them  accountable  to  attain  the 
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[The]  Army  enjoys  a  considerable  night  advantage  over  potential 
adversaries . . .  The  point  is  that,  notwithstanding  the  catchy  shgans,  we  do  not 
*^own  the  nighf*;  however,  we  do  have  the  edge  and  can  increase  this  edge  by  learning 
the  cap(dnMes  and  training  properly  on  how  to  exploit  them. 


prescribed  standard;  and,  if  they  fail,  require 
them  to  retrain  as  a  matter  of  course. 

Maneuver  Squads  and  Platoons.  While 
the  potential  of  a  decentralized  and  maneuver- 
oriented,  warfighting  style  is  great,  the  benefits 
can  only  be  gleaned  if  our  crews,  squads  and  pla¬ 
toons  are  well  trained,  well  led  and  fit  for  com¬ 
bat.  Crews,  squads  and  platoons  represent  the 
basic  combat  strength  of  the  Army.  They  en¬ 
gage  the  enemy  directlv  by  fire  or  maneuver  and 
often  can  compensate  for  weak  or  tentative 
leaders.  They  can  overcome  nature’s  harshest 
elements  with  the  same  panache  they  demon¬ 
strate  in  conquering  their  foe.  They  simply  have 
no  substitute  on  the  battlefield  and  must  be 
maintained  at  full  strength. 

Crews,  squads  and  platoons  are  increasingly 
important  to  successful  contingency  operations. 
But  they  require  much  training  to  develop  the 
skilk,  teamwork  and  cohesiveness  necessary  for 
battlefield  success.  Therefore,  we  reserve  25  to 
35  percent  of  available  training  time  at  squad  and 
platoon  leveU,  separate  and  apart  from  multi¬ 
echelon  training  at  a  higher  level.  We  insist  our 
commanders  not  scrimmage  on  the  first  day  of 
practice  but  use,  instead,  the  proven  building- 


block  approach.  Additiorrally,  every  attempt  is 
made  to  man  maneuver  squads  and  platoons  and 
rank  crews  at  full  strength,  and  to  protect  soldiers 
in  these  units  from  special  duties,  command- 
directed  positions  and  extraneous  assignments. 

Night  Training.  N  ight  operations  are  key  to 
our  mission  accomplishment.  Operations  Just 
Cause  and  Desert  Storm  substantiated  our  em¬ 
phasis  on  night  operations.  We  know  the  US 
Army  enjoys  a  considerable  night  advantage 
over  potential  adversaries — ^and  this  advantage 
is  growing  with  the  continuing  introduction  of 
night-capable  weapons  and  equipment.  Our 
goal  is  to  conduct  50  percent  of  our  training  at 
night  to  capitalize  on  these  capabilities.  Particu¬ 
lar  emphasis  is  on  unit  night  live-fire  opera¬ 
tions.  The  priority  we  accorded  night  combined 
arms  live-fires  prior  to  Desert  Storm  epitomizes 
this  training  goal.  The  point  is  that,  notwith- 
starding  the  catchy  slogans,  we  do  not  “own  the 
night”;  however,  we  do  have  the  edge  ard  can 
increase  this  edge  by  learning  the  capabilities 
and  training  properly  on  how  to  exploit  them. 

Emergency  I>e|4oyment  Readiness  Ex> 
ercises  (EDR&).  The  corps’  EDRE  program  is 
key  to  enhancing  the  readiness  of  corps  units  to 
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meet  their  contirtgency  response  requirements. 
There  are  two  types  of  corps  EDREs:  X-hour 
and  N-hour.  The  purpose  of  X-hour  EDREs  is 
to  improve  the  corps’  ability  to  exploit  the  warn¬ 
ing  time  available  in  most  contingencies.  We 
measure  success  by  our  ability  to  derive  suitable 
operational  concepts  and  corre^nding  force 
packages  for  the  specific  contingency  scenario. 
Therefore,  these  events  train  unit  processes  and 
procedures;  and  assessments  focus  on  how  units 
apply  the  derived  concepts  and  force  option  in 
the  field.  The  dates  of  these  EDREs  are  pro¬ 
vided  to  participants  well  in  advance  to  yield 
concurrent  plarming  of^rtunities  corpswide. 

We  design  N-^our  EDREs  to  exercise  and  im¬ 
prove  the  corps  deployment  system.  These 
training  events  focus  on  time-sensitive  activities 
that  enable  corps  units  to  meet  established  de¬ 
ployment  times.  We  generate  about  a  dozen 
EDREs  during  a  typical  year,  each  orienting  on 
a  particular  contingency  and  exercising  likely 
force  combinations.  Extensive  efforts  are  made 
to  include  cur  joint  and  special  operations  part¬ 
ners  in  these  events  to  enhance  intert^rahility 
among  our  waifighting  team.  Although  we  take 
into  consideration  planned  training  activities 
when  scheduling  EDREs,  units  must  be  prepared 
to  meet  their  contingency  response  standard  at 
all  times,  with  little  or  no  notification. 

F^htingL^ht  A  commander  who  lees  sol¬ 
diers  carry  all  their  equipment  places  the  soldiers 
and  the  mission  at  unacceptable  risk.  This  no¬ 
tion  applies  to  unit,  as  well  as  individual  loads. 
All  too  often  we  fail  to  tailor  our  force  packages 
properly,  just  as  we  neglect  to  trim  our  soldiers’ 
loads.  The  consequences  ate  an  excessive  re¬ 
quirement  for  strategic  lift  to  deliver  our  combat 
forces  into  a  contingency  region,  and  soldiers 
too  fatigued  to  maintain  the  desired  tempo  of 
operations.  We  can  ill  afford  to  deploy  super¬ 


fluous  unit  equipment  or  to  squander  soldiers’ 
efforts.  Yet,  we  need  to  integrate  sufficient  com¬ 
bat,  conrbat  support  and  combat  service  suppon 
units  into  our  force  packages  to  achieve  the 
overwhelmirrg  combat  power  we  desire.  The 
challenge  corrftonting  crisis  response  force  com¬ 
manders  is  to  strike  the  proper  balance  between 
fighhng  light  and  fighting  outgunned.  The  wise 
conunander  achieves  that  balance  without 
turning  soldiers  into  21st  century  pack  mules. 

Ri^Aaseasment  Ofcourse,  no  training  re¬ 
quirement  demands  that  we  risk  the  life  of  a  sol¬ 
dier.  Safety  in  training  and  protection  of  the 
force  in  combat  are  related.  In  recent  combat 
operations,  we  assessed  the  level  of  ri^  and  took 
action  to  reduce  it  to  an  acceptable  level.  We 
must  do  likewise  in  training  during  peacetime. 
Realistic  and  demartding  combat  training  is 
done  safely  every  day  by  competent  and  caring 
commanders.  They  realize  safety  is  an  objective 
too  precious  to  delegate. 

The  XVIIl  Airborne  Corps  is  merely  a  micro¬ 
cosm  cf  today’s  Army — an  Army  arguably  better 
trained,  better  led  and  better  equipped  dian  ever 
before.  This  Army  of  ours  faces  tou^  challenges 
ahead.  But  the  challenges  do  not  overwhelm  us 
because  we  share  a  collective  visiem  of  a  smaller, 
but  combat-ready,  strategic  force  always  ready  to 
re^nd  to  the  nation’s  call.  Orange  we  must. 
But  as  we  recast  to  meet  rfre  challenges  of  the 
third  millennium,  we  are  comfort^  by  our 
Army’s  grit  for  battle.  Over  the  past  two  decades, 
our  predecessors  carefully  craf^  today’s  Army 
into  something  special,  the  premier  laird  power 
in  the  world;  die  essence  of  that  sculpture  must 
remain  featured  in  the  Army  we  remold.  Guided 
by  the  galvaniziirg  six  inrpeiatives,  trairring  ex¬ 
cellence  errsures  dre  Army’s  readiiress  today,  arrd 
doctrine  secures  its  combat  potential  for  tomor- 
tows  to  come.MF7 


Ueutetkmt  General  Gary  E.  Luck  is  commander,  XVllI  Airborne  Corps  and  Fort  Bragg,  Fort 
Bra^,  North  Carolina.  He  received  a  B.S.  from  Kansas  Suae  Unkientty,  an  M.B.A.  from 
Flo^  Suite  University  and  a  doctorate  from  George  Washargton  University.  He  is  a  graduate 
ofche  Armed  Forces  St^CoBex  and  the  Army  War  College.  He  has  hdd  a  variety  of  command 
and  staff  positions  m  Vietnam,  me  Continental  United  States,  Europe  and  Korea,  inducing  dief 
of  sutff,  8th  Infantry  Diusion,  Euro^;  direaar.  Farce  Programs,  CMk  of  die  Deputy  CStief 
Suff  far  Operations  and  Plans,  Washington,  D.C.;  asstsumt  Ovison  coittmanaer,  101st 
Airbome  Division;  commander,  2d  Iiffantry  Division,  Korea;  commander.  Joint  Special 
Operations  Comnvnvl;  and  commander,  US  Array  S{)ecial  Operations  Command. 
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Colonel  Terry  L.  Rice,  US  Army 

The  military,  as  an  institution,  is  at  a  crossroads.  The  focus  of 
deterring  war  in  Europe  and  containing  communism  does  not  seem 
to  be  relevant.  The  cuudior  addresses  Ou  challenges  facing  the  lead¬ 
ership  in  cuudyzing  the  missions  and  requirements  that  will  shape 
the^rectionoftheArmyintotheZlstcentury.  The  audwr  also  looks 
at  dte  importance  of  the  nonwarfighting  utility  of  the  Army  to  pro¬ 
mote  peace  in  the  post-Cold  War  environmenL 


What  u«  require  new  is  a  deferae  policy  that 
adapts  to  the  significant  changes  we  are  witnessing — 
without  neglecting  the  enduring  realities  that  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  shape  our  security  strategy.  A  policy  of 
peacetime  engagement  every  Htasconstcauandcom- 
mitted  to  the  defense  of  our  interests  in  today’s  world 
05  in  the  time  of  conflict  and  Coki  War.”  ^ 

President  Geotge  Bush,  2  August  1990 

The  POST-Cold  War  world  has  com¬ 
pelled  us  to  reassess  our  approach  to  na¬ 
tional  security.  Our  longtime,  well-focused 
policy  of  containment  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
global  communism  is  rapidly  being  replaced  by 
requirements  to  address  diverse  threats  to  region¬ 
al  stability  around  the  world.  This  has  created  a 
significant  challenge  for  the  military  to  craft  a 
strategy  that  covers  the  entire  continuum  of  mili¬ 


tary  operations— peacetime  engagement,  hosti¬ 
lities  short  of  war  and  war.^  While,  fust  and  fore¬ 
most,  the  military  mission  must  never  lose  locus 
on  the  clear  and  primary  purpose  of  “deterrence 
and  winnmg  decisively  tf  deterrence  fails,”  we 
must  be  prepared  to  employ  our  talents  and  capa¬ 
bilities  to  promote  the  conditions  for  peace 
through  support  of  peacetime  engagement. 

The  US  objective  for  the  r^onal  application 
of  peacetime  engagement  is  clear — a  peaceful 
world  in  which  democracies,  at  least  pluralistic 
governments,  and  market  economies  flourish. 
The  threats  opposiirg  US  objectives  are  increas- 
ir^ly  nontraditional  in  a  naticffial  security  sense. 

The  views  expressed  in  this  mide  are  those  of  dte  audior 
and  do  not  purport  to  reflea  dteposiacm  of  dteDeparanerucf 
the  Army,  the  Depemmeme^  Defense  or  any  other  government 
office  or  agency. — Editor 
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Instead  of  predominantly  military  threats  to  our 
interests,  regional  instabilities  will  increasingly 
affect  our  nation’s  security.  The  root  causes  of  in¬ 
stability  may  include  poor,  unsustainable  econo¬ 
mies,  poverty,  illiteracy,  ethnic  and  social  unrest, 
uncontrolled  or  inadequate  development  and 
unresponsive  or  incapable  government  institu¬ 
tions,  to  name  only  a  very  few.  The  United 
States  must  be  ready  and  able  to  address  these 
root  causes  to  achieve  an  enduring  stability,  and 
this  is  the  principal  challenge  toward  which 
peacetime  engagement  is  focused. 

In  pursuit  of  tbe  objective  of  regional  stability, 
peacetime  engagement  has  two  principal  com¬ 
ponents  that  complement  continuing  efforts  to 
promote  friendship  and  democratic  ideals. 
While  both  components  involve  the  peaceful 
application  of  our  nation’s  capabilities,  one  is 
reactive  in  nature  while  the  other  is  proactive. 
The  reactive  component  is  emergency  response 
to  crises — natural  or  maiv-ntade  disasters-— that 
threaten  the  security  of  life  or  property.  Emer¬ 
gency  response  helps  a  nation  cope  with,  and 
work  through,  sudden  threats  to  stability.  On  the 
other  hand,  peacetime  engagement  also  calls  for 
our  participation  in  proactive  efforts  to  promote 
the  conditions  for  peace  that  require  lortg-term 
involvement. 

The  proactive  element  of  peacetime  engage¬ 
ment  is,  perhaps,  the  most  important  since, 
though  often  subtle,  it  has  the  mission  of  achiev¬ 
ing  the  enduring  conditions  for  peace.  It  is  de¬ 
signed  to  achieve  security  through  stability  and 
sustainability.  Stability,  in  this  sense,  is  not 
maintaining  the  status  quo  but  is  establishing  the 
conditions  for  orderly  change.  Sustainability 
takes  into  account  the  consequences  of  both  un¬ 
controlled  development  and  resource  depletion. 
It  encourages  development  in  an  environmen¬ 
tally  and  resource-sustainable  manner.  Nation 
assistance  is  the  proactive  element  of  peacetime 
engagement,  and  our  Army  has  a  vital  role  to 
play  in  its  successful  execution. 

Nation  Assistance 

As  a  proactive  component  of  peacetime 
engagement,  nation  assistance  requires  a  long¬ 
term  perspective  that  involves  all  agencies  of  the 


government,  not  just  the  military.  Naticm  assis¬ 
tance  is  a  methodical,  coordinated  interagency 
approach  to  enhancing  security  through  mutual¬ 
ly  (US  and  host  nation)  agreed-upon  require¬ 
ments  for  inffasmicture  and  institutional  devel¬ 
opment.  It  addresses  the  root  causes  of  instability 
by  focusing  collective  energies  and  edibilities 


The  US  objective  for  the 
regional  application  of  peacetime 
engagement  is  clear — a  peaceful  world 
in  which  democracies,  at  least  pluraUsdc 
governments,  and  market  economies 
flourish.  The  threats  opposing  US 
objectives  are  increasingly  nontreuHtional 
in  a  national  security  sense. 


toward  the  development  of  key  host  nation  insti¬ 
tutions,  both  public  and  private.  Its  underlying 
principle  is  simply  that  strong,  responsive  host 
nation  institutions  will  breed  the  conditions  for 
enduring  peace.  Thus,  the  success  of  nation  as¬ 
sistance  is  achieved  when,  one  day,  the  United 
States  can  walk  away,  leaving  behind  capable  in¬ 
stitutions  able  to  support  democracy  and  market 
economies  all  within  a  genuine  ^irit  erf  mutual 
trust  and  confidence. 

Natkm  assistance  requires  a  new  way  of  think¬ 
ing  about  how  we  should  support  the  needs  of 
other  nations.  Its  philosophy  should  pervade  ev¬ 
ery  interaction  we  have  wath  a  host  nation, 
emergency  responses  included.  We  should 
merely  begin  each  interaction  by  asking  our¬ 
selves:  How  can  we  use  this  opportunity  to 
strengthen  the  host  nation’s  ability  to  help  itself? 

■  As  an  element  of  p)eacetime  engagement,  na¬ 
tion  assistance  does  not  signify  a  burdensome  se¬ 
ries  of  new  programs.  There  are  numerous  exist¬ 
ing  programs  under  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act, 
Economy  Act,  Arms  Export  Control  Act,  Title 
10,  US  Code,  and  others,  through  which  the 
United  States  conducts  business  with  foreign  na¬ 
tions.  All  of  these  programs,  when  prodently 
planned  and  executed,  can  contribute  to  effec¬ 
tive  nation  assistance.  The  key  is  integrated 
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planning  and  implementation  to  meet  common 
goals. 

Too  often,  the  United  States  has  responded  to 
requests  for  assistance  or,  even  worse,  imposed 
assistance  without  giving  due  consideration  to 
what  a  country  actually  needs.  The  activities 


Nation  assistance  is  a  methodical, 
coordinated  interagency  approach  to 
enhancing  security  through  mutuaify 
agreed-upon  requirements  for 
infrastnuture  and  institutional  ^velop- 
ment.  It  addresses  the  root  causes  of 
instability  by  focusing  collective  energies 
and  capabilities  tow^  the  development 
of  key  host  nation  institutions,  both 
public  and  private. 


have  seldom  been  considered  in  the  context  of 
a  global  or  a  regional  country  strategy.  We  can 
provide  successful  and  effective  nation  assistance 
only  through  thoughtful  planning  and  imple¬ 
mentation.  This  requires  the  cooidination  and 
integration  of  all  instruments  of  national  pow¬ 
er — diplomatic,  economic,  informational  and 
military.  In  war,  the  commander  in  chief 
(CINC)  integrates  his  military  forces  with  other 
US  agencies  to  achieve  objectives.  In  peace,  die 
ambassador  integrates  all  US  agencies,  including 
the  military,  as  required,  to  achieve  our  nation’s 
objectives. 

To  be  successful,  the  ambassador  must  be  able 
to  tap  the  capabilities  and  energies  of  any  gov¬ 
ernment  agency  during  peacetime.  To  be  of 
maximum  benefit  to  the  Cfountry  Team  (consist¬ 
ing  of  the  highest-ranking  official  of  each  US 
government  agency  permanently  represented  in 
a  given  country),  the  US  Army  must  be  ready  to 
support  the  CINQ’  contributions  to  the  process 
of  developing  and  implementing  an  ambassa¬ 
dor’s  country  plan.  Nation  assistance,  which 
provides  the  host  nation  with  the  skills  to  address 
its  own  root  causes  of  instability,  must  be  die  cen¬ 
terpiece  of  this  plan. 

Nation  assistance  must  become  part  of  our 


military  culture.  Each  and  every  international 
endeavor  undertaken  to  assist  another  country 
requires  that  we,  the  United  States,  ask  our¬ 
selves,  “Which  course  of  action,  given  the  re¬ 
sources  available,  provides  the  best  means  to 
promote  security,  stability  and  sustainability?” 
These  ate  our  ultimate  goals  which,  if  attained, 
will  greatly  decrease  the  probability  of  conflict 

The  philosophy  of  nation  assistance  is 
straightforward.  Effective  coordination  and  im¬ 
plementation  will  be  the  difficult  part.  There  are 
many  agencies  that  have  not  worked  closely  to¬ 
gether  in  the  past;  many  programs  in  each 
agency;  and  many  countries  who  need  our  sup¬ 
port.  But  no  matter  how  difficult,  nation  as¬ 
sistance  is  the  smart  way  to  achieve  enduring 
stability. 

The  Case  for  Military 
Invoivement  in  Peacetime 

Questions  are  consistently  raised  about  the 
nonwarfi^ting  utility  of  the  Army.  Why  should 
govertvment  agencies  such  as  the  Department  of 
State  be  interested  in  requestmg  Department  of 
Defense  (CXDD)  assistance  with  the  execution  of 
their  peacetime  efforts  to  achieve  regiotral  stabil¬ 
ity?  Even  mote  important,  why  should  we,  dre 
military,  particularly  the  Army,  be  interested  in 
participating  in  nation  assistance?  After  all,  as 
many  would  be  quick  to  point  out,  our  business 
is  one  of  violence.  We  are  charged  with  the 
armed  defense  of  our  nation.  We  are  the  only  in¬ 
stitution  capable  of  dealing  with  a  military  threat 
to  our  nation’s  sovereignty.  If  we  divert  our  at¬ 
tention  and  fail  in  our  prirrrary  purpose,  our  very 
freedom  is  at  stake! 

Unequivocally,  our  primary  warfi^ting  pur¬ 
pose  cannot  change,  and  this  fact  may  appear  to 
be  a  singularly  compelling  argument  for  shun¬ 
ning  an  active  role  in  nation  assistance.  But  be¬ 
fore  we  “shut  the  door,”  let  us  consider  reasons 
why  participation  is  prudent. 

Our  Army  has  been,  is  and  will  continue  to  be 
called  upon  to  provide  critical,  nonwarfi^ting, 
civil  support  to  our  nation.  Our  Army  has  been 
our  nation’s  general  military  servant  for  mote 
than  200  years.  We  were  the  nation  builders  that 
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led  the  expansion  of  our  great  country.  Among 
numerous  feats,  we  surveyed  the  West,  opened 
frontiers,  made  inland  navigation  possible  and 
built  the  Panama  Canal.  We  have  proved  over 
many  years  that  our  value  to  our  nation  far  tran¬ 
scends  defending  it  against  foreign  aggression — 
nation  assistance  is  simply  an  extension  to  this 
historical  role. 

We,  the  Army  (soldiers  and  civilians),  have 
unquestionably  unique  skills,  capabilities  and 
talents  that  can  be  effectively  employed  to  sup¬ 
port  nation  assistance.  These  capabilities,  not 
found  in  any  other  organization  public  or  pri¬ 
vate,  are  intrinsic  to  our  department.  We  not 
only  have  the  technical  expertise  important  to 
many  forms  of  institutional  development,  we 
have  the  ability  to  rapidly  project  these  capabili¬ 
ties  worldwide  and  effectively  operate  under  the 
most  adverse  and  primitive  conditions.  We  have 
a  command  and  control  structure  that  can  orga¬ 
nize  and  focus  efforts  toward  the  most  challeng¬ 
ing  and  diverse  of  missions.  When  it  comes  to 


internally  mobilizing  a  tailored  force  and  rapidly 
projecting  that  element  to  a  remote  part  of  the 
world,  the  Army  is  second  to  none.  Our  inherent 
mission  orientation  and  perseverance  will  be 
keys  to  success  in  many  peacetime  cperations. 

Traditionally,  under  past  paradigms,  the  mili¬ 
tary  suf^rted  national  security  with  a  single  fo¬ 
cus  on  ^e  deterrence  of  war.  If  that  deterrence 
failed,  we  then  focused  on  achieving  a  quick  and 
decisive  victory  on  the  batdefield.  Today,  die 
primacy  of  this  interpretation  of  our  military  pur¬ 
pose  remains  intact.  However,  the  changed 
world  environment  has  required  us  to  turn  from 
a  sir^le  focus  on  Soviet/communist  threats  to 
one  oftegional  stability  issues.  Deterrence  is  not 
theonlyfeasible  way  and,  in  many  cases,  may  not 
be  the  most  appropriate  means  of  addressing  this 
new  interpretation  of  the  threat  to  our  national 
security.  Rather  than  just  deter  war,  if  we,  the 
military,  participate  in  innovative  ways  to  pro¬ 
mote  peace,  we  work  to  obviate  the  necessity  to 
fight.  We  will  always  remain  ready  to  re^nd  to 
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all  challenges  across  the  entire  continuum  of 
military  operations,  but  the  probability  of  having 
to  fi^t  will  have  been  markedly  reduced. 

A  collateral  benefit  of  nation  assistance  is  that 
it  supports  two  of  the  four  foundations  of  our  na- 
tiorral  defense  policy — forward  presence  and  cri¬ 
sis  response.^  Forward  presence  enhances  US 


Nation  assistance  must  become  part 
of  our  mititary  culture.  Each  aM  every 
international  endeavor  undertaken  to 
assist  another  country  requires  that  we, 
the  United  States,  ask  ourselves,  “Which 
course  of  action,  given  the  resources  avaU- 
(dtle,  provides  the  best  means  to  promote 
security,  stability  and  sustainability?** 


access  and  influence.  When  political  or  cultural 
sensitivities  require,  it  can  be  effectively  main¬ 
tained  through  the  use  of  civilians  and  noncom¬ 
bat  troop  units  .  Crisis  response  is  particularly 
important  for  our  military,  which  is  largely  based 
in  the  Continental  United  States.  Its  readiness 
requirements  are  significantly  exercised  through 
nation  assistance  deployments.  During  an  actual 
crisis,  we  will  clearly  benefit  from  the  host  nation 
institutions  and  infrastructure  that  are  devel¬ 
oped  through  our  nation  assistance  efforts. 

The  Army  can  set  the  right  example — ac¬ 
tually  the  best  example  of  what  a  military  force 
should  be  in  a  democratic  country.  Although 
the  quality  of  militaries  varies  widely  across  the 
developing  world,  the  military  generally  plays  a 
very  influential  role.  It  either  leads  the  country, 
guarantees  the  authority  of  a  civilian  leader  or 
ensures  his  fall  if  allegiances  shift.  If  a  country  is 
to  be  a  stable  democracy,  it  is  of  paramount  im¬ 
portance  that  a  country’s  military  operates  as 
part  of  a  system  of  checks  and  balances,  with  an 
apolitical  loyalty  to  an  elected  government  and 
the  people  of  the  country.  As  stated  in  the  first 
paragraph  of  US  Army  Field  Manual  (FM) 
100-1,  The  Army: 

“In  every  important  aspect,  the  United  States 
Army  reflects  the  democratic  nature  of  our  social 


and  political  structure — both  directly,  in  the 
Army’s  purpose  and  legal  basis,  and  indirectly,  in 
the  professional  ethic  that  commits  its  members 
to  serving  the  public  good.”^ 

This  public  service  and  submission  to  legal 
civil  authorities  is  not  at  all  well  understood  in 
the  developing  world.  By  workir^  directly  with 
a  country  via  the  ambassador,  our  Army  will  pro¬ 
vide  a  very  positive  example  of  how  the  military 
serves  the  nation;  how  a  military  contributes  be¬ 
yond  fi^tir^  by  providing  medical  services,  per¬ 
forming  disaster  relief,  building  inftastructure, 
and  so  forth;  how  a  code  of  ethics  and  standards 
of  conduct  are  fundamental  to  an  effective  force; 
and  how  we  professionally  carry  out  our  respon¬ 
sibility  of  being  the  nation’s  general  military  ser¬ 
vant.  The  existence  of  armies  is  immutable — we 
have  the  potential  of  playing  a  momentous  role 
in  making  these  armies  contributors  to  the  sta¬ 
bility  of  democratic  institutions. 

Through  nation  assistance,  with  its  focus  on 
proactively  addressing  the  root  causes  of  instabil¬ 
ity,  our  military — our  Army — can  make  key 
contributions  to  the  efforts  of  other  government 
agencies  that  have  the  clear  lead  in  this  area. 
Most  important,  not  only  do  we  have  capabili¬ 
ties  that  should  be  brought  to  bear  for  these 
peacetime  purposes,  but  we  also  are  the  greatest 
stakeholders  in  the  preservation  of  that  peace. 
As  General  Douglas  MacArthur  stated,  “The 
soldier,  above  all  other  people,  prays  for  peace, 
for  he  must  suffer  and  bear  the  deepest  wounds 
and  scars  of  war.’’^  America’s  soldiers  are  the 
ones  who  must  pay  the  price  if  our  nation  assis¬ 
tance  efforts  fail — the  ultimate  motivation  to 
do  the  right  things  well. 

The  Cost  of  Nation  Assistance 

Can  we  afford  to  devote  Army  resources — 
funds,  time  and  troops — to  any  mission  other 
than  our  principal  ones  during  tins  penod  of  di¬ 
minishing  resources?  Even  in  li^t  of  the  above 
analysis,  there  are  those  who  would  be  reluctant 
to  accept  nation  assistance,  regardless  of  obvious 
merit,  because  they  perceive  such  involvement 
would  detract  from  our  warfighting  capabilities. 
Further,  some  would  say  that  in  a  time  of  cut- 
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Our  Army  has  been  our  nation’s  general  nutitary  servant  for  more  tium 
200  years.  We  were  the  nation  builders  that  led  the  expansion  of  our  great  country. 

Among  numerous  feats,  we  surveyed  the  West,  opened  frontiers,  made  inland 
navigation  possible  and  built  the  Panama  CanaL  We  have  proved  over  many  years 
that  our  value  to  our  nation  far  transcends  defending  it  (gainst  foreign  (Egression — 
nation  assisoutce  is  simpfy  an  extension  to  tins  historical  role. 


backs  and  reductions,  we  should  reduce  our  com¬ 
mitments  to  the  peacetime  activities  that  we  are 
currently  undertaking.  1  argue  to  the  contrary — 
we  simply  cannot  afford  not  to  participate  in  tra- 
tion  assistance.  G^nsider  the  following. 

Our  business  is  security.  Ifwe  can  enhance  se¬ 
curity  without  hating,  we  save  resources.  Sav¬ 
ing  resources  is  always  prudent  but,  given  die 
state  of  our  economy,  it  has  added  significance 
now.  The  US  government  no  Icsiger  has  the 
flexibility  to  fight  wars  without  substantially  af¬ 
fecting  our  economic  health.  The  United  States 
cannot  afford  to  disengage  and  allow  the  root 
causes  of  instability  to  turn  into  conflicts  that  re¬ 
quire  the  military  to  take  action  on  the  battle¬ 
field.  It  is  a  matter  of  "You  can  pay  me  now  or 
you  can  pay  me  later,”  and  nation  assistance  is 
the  proactive  way  of  paying  just  a  litde  now  in¬ 
stead  of  more  later. 

There  should  be  no  expensive  drain  c»i  scarce 
DOD  resources.  Nation  assistance  can  be  effec¬ 
tively  executed  through  die  efficient  and  priori¬ 
tized  lee  of  existing  resources  aheady  being  ex¬ 
pended  on  international  activities.  As  an 


example,  widiin  DOD,  joint  training  exercise 
resources  can  be  leveraged  to  provide  collateral 
nation  assistance  benefits.  Hence,  with  foresight 
and  appropriate  planning,  our  department  can 
concurrently  enhance  US  military  readiness  and 
contribute  to  nation  assistance  without  the  re¬ 
quirement  for  additional  resources.  Beyond 
EXDD,  diere  are  numerous  of^rtunities  to  lev¬ 
erage  interagency  programs,  as  well,  and  syner- 
gistically  apply  the  available  resources.  The  na¬ 
tion  assistance  “value-added”  is  derived  from  the 
philosophy  of  institution  building  and  skill 
transfer,  not  from  the  unique  and  dedicated  ex¬ 
penditure  of  funds  on  large  projects.  Armed  with 
a-focused  purpose  toward  nation  assistance,  our 
government  can  effectively  leverage  the  use  cf 
all  inter^jency  money.  Promoting  peace  via  na¬ 
tion  assistance  makes  economic  sense  and  does 
not  increase  the  DOD/Department  of  the  Army 
resource  burden. 

When  fully  and  judiciously  integrated  into  our 
training  process,  peacetime  engagement  aaivi- 
ties  will  enhance  the  combat  readiness  of  our  sol¬ 
diers  and  units.  The  beauty  of  nation  assistance 
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opportunities  is  the  extent  to  which  they  prepare 
our  soldiers  and  civilians  for  war — a  collateral 
benefit,  which  is  not  counterproductive  to  our 


The  Army  can  set  the  right 
example — actually  the  best  example 
of  what  a  military  force  should  be  in  a 
democratic  country.  Although  the  quali¬ 
ty  of  militaries  varies  widely  across  the 
developing  world,  the  military  generally 
plays  a  very  influential  role. 


warfighting  mission,  but  enhancing.  In  addition 
to  the  obvious  training  benefits  derived  from  de- 
ploying  units’  performing  missions  that  are  re¬ 
lated  to  their  combat  roles,  the  following  are  also 
worthy  of  consideration: 

•  Rigorous,  realistic  planning;  Our  staffs,  at 
all  levels,  will  benefit  from  complex  and  de¬ 
manding  planning  requirements.  Planning  will 
be  key  and  its  success  clearly  measurable;  if  inad¬ 
equate,  the  price  will  be  much  more  than  a  neg¬ 
ative  critique. 

•  Cultural  and  environmental  acclimation: 
We  have  no  idea  where  the  next  battle  will  be 
fought,  but  it  is  almost  certain  to  be  in  a  part  of 
the  world  where  cultural  sensitivity  and  envi- 
rortmental  acclimation  will  be  key  elements  in 
success — soldier  skills  must  be  adapted  and  con¬ 
duct  must  be  appropriate.  Actual  deployments 
to  such  locations  demand  that  soldiers  do  the 
right  things  or  pay  serious  consequences.  Basic 
soldier  skills  are  learned  and  reinforced,  another 
key  to  winning  on  the  next  battlefield.  Experi¬ 
ence  in  foreign  countries  will  be  a  very  benefi¬ 
cial  byproduct.  By  working  in  a  foreign  country, 
soldiers  and  civilians  will  experience  firsthand 
the  dynamics  of  the  government,  military  and 
people;  they  will  intimately  know  the  physical 
environment.  They  will,  by  circumstance,  ac¬ 
quire  essential  elements  of  information.  A  pic¬ 
ture  will  be  painted  that  will  be  critical  to  accu¬ 
rately  determining  and  adjusting  strategies  and 
policies.  In  some  cases,  these  insights  will  spawn 
measures  that  strengthen  peace  while,  in  others. 


they  will  better  prepare  us  for  conducting  con¬ 
tingency  operations. 

•  Preparation  for  post-conflict  realities:  As 
has  been  clearly  evident  after  each  and  every 
coidlict  in  which  our  nation  has  been  involved, 
the  initial  responsibility  for  post-conflict  recov¬ 
ery  has  been  given  to  the  military,  perhaps  due 
to  the  feet  that  we  are  on  the  scene  when  the 
needs  are  most  severe.  The  missions  that  we  can 
expect  through  nation  assistance  will  be  very 
similar  in  nature  to  those  for  which  we  can  ex¬ 
pect  responsibility  after  a  conflict. 

•  Appreciation  of  American  ideals;  Fii\ally, 
although  not  as  tangible,  these  missions  create 
a  greater  appreciation,  within  our  own  ranks,  for 
“our  way  of  life”  and,  thus,  a  more  loyal  and  mo¬ 
tivated  soldier.  At  the  same  time,  it  will  provide 
an  expanded  basis  for  attracting  the  quality 
youth  of  our  nation  to  military  service. 

Tme,  peacetime  engagements  may  necessitate 
that  soldiers  forgo  some  traditional  training,  but 
what  they  will  gain  has  the  potential  of  signifi¬ 
cantly  enhancing  our  overall  readiness. 

whatever  strategy  we  adopt  must  account  for 
what  Carl  von  Cbusewitz  called  “the  paradoxi¬ 
cal  trinity  of  war” — the  people,  the  commartder 
and  his  army,  and  the  government: 

“These  three  tendencies  are  like  three  differ¬ 
ent  codes  of  law,  deej>-tooted  in  their  subject 
and  yet  variable  in  their  relationship  to  one 
another.  A  theory  that  ignores  any  one  of  them 
or  seeks  to  fbc  an  arbitrary  relationship  between 
them  would  conflict  with  reality  to  such  an  ex¬ 
tent  that  for  this  reason  alone  it  would  be  totally 
useless.  .  .  .  Our  task  therefore  is  to  develop  a 
theory  that  maintains  a  balance  between  these 
three  tendencies,  like  an  object  suspended  be¬ 
tween  three  magnets.”^ 

In  other  woni,  the  people,  the  govenunent, 
and  the  Army  must  support  the  concept;  other¬ 
wise,  it  is  doomed.  The  threat  of  communism 
and  the  Soviet  bloc  gave  us  clear  justification. 
Today,  the  necessity  of  a  mighty  force  is  not  near¬ 
ly  as  intuitive  and  is  being  questioned  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment  and  the  people.  No  matter  how  clearly 
the  Army  sees  the  need,  they  say  we  simply  do 
not  have  the  money  to  field  a  large  force.  We 
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Cutamd  and  environmental  accBmation:  We  have  no  idea  where  the  next 


battle  will  be  f  oughts  but  it  is  almost  certain  to  be  in  a  part  of  tiie  world  where  cultural 
sensitivity  and  environmental  acclimation  will  be  key  elements  in  success — soldier  skills 
must  be  adapted  and  conduct  must  be  appropriate.  Actual  deployments  to  such  locations 
dettumd  that  soldiers  do  the  right  things  or  pay  serious  consequences.  Basic  soldier  skills 
are  learned  and  reinforced  another  key  to  winning  on  die  next  batdefield. 


won  thtough  strength,  and  the  Army  does  not 
want  to  relinquish  the  advantage  that  took  so 
long  CO  establish.  Therefore,  if  we  are  to  “break 
the  mold”  of  decline  after  victory,  it  is  essential 
for  the  Army  to  broaden  the  public’s  perception 
of  the  military’s  peacetime  relevance,  as  well  as 
its  wartime  relevance.  We  must  make  it  more 
palatable  to  the  people  and  Congress  to  main¬ 
tain  a  capable  and  ready  farce.  Peacetime  en¬ 
gagement  helps  narrow  the  gap;  it  demonstrates 
that  we  do  not  merely  exist  to  fight  wars,  but  also 
to  support  our  natiotral  economic,  humanitarian 
and  environmental  goals  in  the  world.  We  be¬ 
come  more  useful  and  relevant — obviously  with 
good  reason. 
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The  Army’s  Role 

If  we  in  the  Army  are  to  acknowledge  our  role 
in  support  of  nation  assistance,  what  must  we  do 
to  ensure  that  our  depjartment  is  successful  and 
able  to  contribute  most  effectively?  Must  we  re¬ 
structure  the  Army?  Must  we  adjust  current  re¬ 
sourcing  policies?  The  answers  to  these  ques¬ 
tions  are  not  as  difficult  as  one  mi^t  initially 
think.  (Keep  in  mind  that  nation  assistance 
contributes  a  great  deal  of  added  value  to  existing 
programs  for  very  little  additional  cost.)  No,  we 
do  not  need  to  make  major  resource  or  structure 
changes  within  the  Army.  Primarily,  it  only  re¬ 
quires  a  philosophical  adjustment — ^a  change 
from  the  way  we  have  traditionally  viewed  our 
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national  security  and  a  change  from  the  way 
we  have  approached  work  in  host  nations.  1 
recommend  the  following  three  steps  to  insti¬ 
tutionalize  nation  assistance. 

"  '  Clearly,  if  we  are  to  successfully  accomplish 
any  mission,  we  must  embrace  that  mission 
within  our  institution.  We  must  establish  it  as  a 


The  US  government  no  longer 
has  the  flexibility  toflght  wars  without 
subsUmtiaUy  affecting  our  economic 
health.  The  United  States  cannot  afford 
to  disengage  and  allow  the  root  causes  of 
inst^iUty  to  turn  into  conflicts  that 
require  the  military  to  take  action  on  the 
battlefleUL  It  is  a  matter  of  “You  can  pay 
me  now  or  you  can  pay  me  later"  and 
nation  assistance  is  the  proactive  way 
of  paying  just  a  little  now  instead  of 
more  later. 


clear  Army  purjxjse — not  as  a  challenge  to  the 
primacy  of  our  deterrence  and  warfig^rting  mis¬ 
sions,  but  as  a  legitimate  mission,  deserving  of 
formal  attention  and  planning.  Explicit  mission 
recognition  avoids  the  “ad  hocracy"  that  has 
eroded  our  effectiveness  in  the  past  and  has 
made  the  execution  very  difficult  for  the  ClNCs 
and  their  Army  component  commanders. 

The  next  step  toward  mi.ssion  recognition  is  U) 
include  nation  assistance  in  our  doctrine.  Our 
doctrine  needs  to  capture  the  concepts  to  assist 
Army  leaders  executing  these  critical  programs. 
Doctrine  should  be  the  expression  of  the  Army’s 
approach  to  the  successful  conduct  of  all  mis¬ 
sions  across  the  entire  continuum  of  military  op¬ 
erations,  not  just  the  warfighting  missions.  This 
is  particularly  important  as  we  move  forward  into 
a  postcontainment  security  environment  where 
we  will  find  ourselves  called  upon  more  frequent¬ 
ly  to  exercise  our  role  supporting  peacetime  en¬ 
gagement  than  that  isf  warfighting  We  currently 
have  a  remarkable  opptsrtunity  to  make  these 
adjustments  in  the  rewrite  of  our  keystone  doc¬ 
trinal  manual,  FM  100-5,  Operations.  We  must 


include  and  integrate  doctrinal  thought  to  cover 
nation  assistance  and  provide  the  guidance 
needed  to  effectively  meet  the  challenges  of  this 
mission. 

Once  our  doctrine  has  established  adequate 
guidance,  we  must  continue  to  integrate  and 
celebrate  the  concept  of  nation  assistance  into 
our  Army’s  culture.  We  must  be  ready  and  will¬ 
ing  to  respond  to  missions  that  promote  peace 
just  as  energetically  as  we  approach  our  missions 
of  deterring  war  and  fighting  to  win.  Clearly,  at 
a  minimum,  the  following  is  required; 

•  Proponency:  We  must  assign  proponency 
for  peacetime  engagement  and  nation  assistance 
in  much  the  same  as  we  have  assigned  propo¬ 
nency  for  light  and  heavy  maneuver.  The  mis¬ 
sion  deserves  the  same  critical  thought  and  sup¬ 
port  that  is  accomplished  only  throu^  the 
assignment  of  a  clear  proponency  responsibility. 

•  Leadership  training;  In  addition  to  appro¬ 
priate  “how  to”  manuals,  we  must  train  our  lead¬ 
ers  to  work  effectively  in  a  multiagency  environ¬ 
ment.  We  must  train  all  our  soldiers  and 
civilians  to  be  most  effective  in  an  environment 
where  cultural  differences  pose  difficulties  and 
challenges  to  the  successful  and  effective  trans¬ 
fer  of  skills  to  their  counterparts.  We  must  con¬ 
tinue  to  instill  the  “warrior  spirit,”  but  at  the 
same  time,  instill  the  sense  of  being  able  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  preservation  of  peace  through 
close  working  relationships  with  diverse  peoples 
around  the  globe. 

Setting  the  Ground  Rules 

In  order  to  effectively  develop  the  necessa^’ 
doctrine,  we  must  clearly  understand  the  nation 
assistance  battlefield.  The  rules  of  (peacetime) 
engagement  are  quite  different  than  those  to 
which  we  have  grown  accustomed.  These  rules, 
which  establish  the  pillars  upon  which  a  viable, 
unified  nation  assistance  ethos  must  be  an¬ 
chored,  ate  manifested  in  what  1  call  the  tenets 
of  nation  assistance. 

Demand  Teamwork.  Effective  nation  as¬ 
sistance  actively  orchestrates  the  involvement 
of  all  instruments  cT  our  national  power  and  all 
US  government  agencies  represented  on  the 
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ambassador’s  Country  Team.  Also,  the  ambas' 
sador  is  able  to  harness  all  capabilities  found 
throu^out  the  US  government,  including 
‘  those  not  normally  associated  with  internation¬ 
al  missions.  While  other  agencies  will  be 
charged  with  the  orchestration  and  prioritiza¬ 
tion  of  effort,  military  participants  must  be 


trained  to  effectively  interact  and  contribute  to 
a  nontraditional,  interagency  team. 

Work  ^th  the  Host  Nation.  Nation  assis¬ 
tance  is  accon^lished  in  partnership  with  the 
host  nation — the  host  nation  must  perceive 
that  it  is  the  guiding  force.  Sovereignty  is  a  pow¬ 
erful  force,  eqsecially  in  the  developing  world. 


SAUDI  ARABIA—  A  CASE  IN  POINT 

Probably  the  best  and  most  widely  recog¬ 
nized  example  of  a  successful  nation  assistarKe 


a  comprehettsive,  integrated  framework, 
was  the  support  that  the  United  States  rave  to 
Saudi  Arabia  during  the  last  duee  tkcades. 

Over  this  period,  the  Army  has  worked  hand 
in  hand  with  the  Saudis,  the  cornerstones  of 
this  cooperation  being  security  assistance  and 
reimbur^le  construction.  These  programs 
successfully  endured  periods  of  strained  diplo¬ 
matic  relations  over  issues  related  to  Israel,  oil  - - - 

embargoes  and  the  sale  of  sophisticated  mili-  One  of  the  most  demanding,  if  not  the  most 
tary  hardware.  The  Saudis  gained  security,  in-  onerous,  challoiges  of  Desert  Shield  and  Des- 

ft^tructure  and  much  more.  We  won  the  trust  ert  Storm  was  providing  the  requisite  logistics 

artd  confidence  of  an  important  ally.  support.  It  is  intuitive  that  mission  accomplish- 

The  dividertds  of  diese  nation  assistaiKe  ef-  ment  would  have  been  virtually  impossible,  or 

forts  were  reaped  dmring  operations  Desert  at  least  much  more  costly  in  terms  of  lives  and 

Shield  md  Desert  Storm.  Cooperation  in  resources,  if  not  for  the  existing,  well-developed 

many  facets  of  these  operations  was  uxlisput-  infrastructure — ports,  air  bases,  military  canton- 

ably  key  to  success.  Politically,  it  is  clear  that  ments,  and  so  on.  Prior  to  our  involvement 

the  unprecedented  diplomatic  successes  cf  Sec-  three  decades  ago,  these  facilities  did  not  exist 

recary  ^  State  James  A.  Baker  and  Secretary  of  or  were  primitive.  Over  the  years,  we  guided 

Defense  Richafo  B.  Cheney  in  convincing  die  the  development  diat  made  the  massive  de- 

Saudi  Arabian  government  to  accept  the  mas-  ployment  of  coalition  forces  possible — just  as 

sive  deployment  of  the  coalition  forces,  no  important,  we  built  the  institutions  that  al- 

matter  how  culturally  offensive,  were  root^  in  lowed  them.to  function  as  envisioned  and  pro¬ 
mutual  respect.  QuMing  from  the  president’s  vide  the  essenti^  contracting  services. 

1991  Nationd  Security  Stroaegy:  “When  in  the  Over  a  period  of  many  years,  we  established 
aftermath  of  the  invasion  of  Kuwait,  the  Saudis  the  foundation  that  allowed  us  to  successfully 

invited  foreign  forces  onto  their  soil.  King  respond  to  an  ominous  ducat  to  our  security. 

Fahd  observed:  ‘1  trust  the  United  ^tes  of  The  Army  nurtured,  developed  and  left  behind 

America.  1  know  that  when  you  say  you  will  trained  and  able  counterparts  capable  of  man- 
be  committed,  you  ate,  in  ftet,  committed.  1  aging  dieir  own  business — even  more,  we  es- 

know  that  you  will  stay  as  long  as  necessary  to  tablished  trust  and  confidence.  Nation  assis- 

do  what  has  to  be  done,  and!  know  you  will  tance  may  be  subtle  but  the  dividends  ate  enor- 

leave  when  you  are  asked  to  leave  at  the  aid,  mous.  It  is  difficult  to  envision  from  where  our 

arxl  that  you  have  no  ulterior  motives.’”  next  crisis  will  mring,  but  it  will.  Hopefully,  we 

A  relationship  had  been  nurtmed  ova  the  will  have  paved  the  way  for  success  via  peace- 

years  which  was  unequivocally  key  to  our  time  engagement.  Wh^t  a  marvelois  way  to 

combined  success.  enhance  our  national  security.B 
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upon  which  we  must  never  infringe  under  nor¬ 
mal  circumstances.  Even  a  hint  of  overstepping 
our  bounds  can  jeopardize  progress.  At  some 
point,  the  assisted  country  will  be  expected  to 
assume  total  responsibility  for  each  and  every 
program.  This  will  occur  sooner  and  more  effi¬ 
ciently  if  it  is  a  major  player  right  from  the  be- 
git\ning.  Finally,  it  is  important  that  host  rvation 
leaders  maintain  credibility  in  the  eyes  of  their 
people.  Again,  this  is  best  accomplished  by 
maximizing  their  responsibility  at  program  in¬ 
ception  and  continuously  increasing  their  role 


The  people,  the  government, 
and  the  Army  must  support  the  concept; 
othenvise,  it  is  doomed.  The  threat  of 
corrmmnism  ami  the  Soviet  bloc  gave  us 
clear  justification.  Today,  the  necessity  of 
a  mighty  force  is  not  nearly  as  intuitive 
and  is  being  questioned  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  and  the  people.  No  matter  how 
clearly  the  Army  sees  the  need,  they  say 
we  simply  do  not  have  the  money  to 
field  a  large  force. 


as  circumstances  permit.  Bottom  line:  It  is  ea- 
sential  that  citizens  of  the  host  nation  play  a 
meaningful  role  in  every  facet  of  a  program  to 
the  greatest  extent  possible. 

Coordinate  Continuously.  All  activities 
must  be  planned  to  take  advantage  of  host 
nation  and  third  party  programs,  like  those  of 
other  natioiAS  and  international  organizations. 
Planning  in  isolation  will  create  redundancy 
and,  even  worse,  ill-feelings.  Sincere  coordi¬ 
nation  and  cooperation  is  a  must — the  results 
will  be  synergistic. 

Build  Institutions.  The  primary  focus  of  all 
programs  must  be  on  building  strong,  indepen¬ 
dent,  democratic  institutions.  Yes,  we  will  pro¬ 
vide  or  assist  in  creating  tangible  products  such 
as  roads,  equipment,  trained  personnel,  com¬ 
puter  systems,  water  treatment  plants,  commu¬ 
nication  fricilities,  spare  parts,  and  so  on.  But 
these  must  be  viewed  as  the  means  by  which  we 


impart  our  values  and  know-how  to  host  ration 
personnel  who  comprise  the  institutions  that 
will,  one  day,  allow  the  host  nation  to  provide 
for  itself.  In  addition,  tangible  products  are  im¬ 
portant  to  demonstrating  our  commitment  to 
the  people  of  a  nation  and  the  effectiveness  of 
their  government  in  improving  conditions,  but, 
for  their  long-term  well-being,  it  is  more  impor¬ 
tant  to  give  them  what  they  need — democratic 
institutions. 

Seek  Low-Cost/H^b-Payofif  Programs. 

Programs  that  provide  the  “most  bang  for  the 
buck”  are  a  must.  As  is  painfully  obvious  now, 
we  are  not  a  nation  of  endless  resources.  Great 
care  must  be  taken  to  identify  cost-effective 
courses  of  action  that  contribute  to  the  host  na¬ 
tion’s  ability  to  function  independently.  The 
host  nation  should  share  the  cost  when  appro¬ 
priate,  but  never  should  these  contributions  be 
unilateral  demands  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  They  must  be  negotiated  agreements 
based  on  the  countries’  ability  to  pay.  It  is  a 
give-and-take  process  in  which  the  most  fool¬ 
hardy  outcome  is  the  abandonment  of  a  vital 
initiative  because  of  intransigence  on  our  part. 

Take  die  Long  Term  View.  Sustainable  de¬ 
velopment  demands  a  long-term  perspective.  It 
demands  that  we  look  well  into  the  future,  dec¬ 
ades  in  some  cases,  to  visualize  a  desirable  end 
state  and  then  determine  what  we  can  do  to  as¬ 
sist  the  host  nation  to  get  there.  The  limits  of 
our  foresight  must  be  taxed. 

Promote  Private  Enterprise.  To  the  great¬ 
est  extent  feasible,  programs  are  designed  to  fa¬ 
cilitate  participation  by  US  and  host  nation  pri¬ 
vate  sectors.  CXirs  holds  the  overwhelming 
preponderance  of  our  capabilities  and  unparal¬ 
leled  insight  into  the  workings  of  the  market  sys¬ 
tem.  It  is  best  poised  to  instill  free  enterprise 
principles.  TTieirs  holds  the  key  to  their  success 
in  stimulating  internal  economic  growth  and 
operating  in  the  global  market.  We  in  the  Army 
tap  into  these  capabilities  through  our  ability 
to  contract. 

Maintain  SimpBcity.  The  most  basic  solu¬ 
tions  are  best  in  the  developing  world.  The  host 
nation  must  be  able  to  sustain  the  efforts  once 
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our  involvement  has  ceased.  Complexity 
creates  counterproductive  maintenance  and 
trainiirg  requirements.  Sophistication  will  grow 
with  time. 

Plan  Flexil^tv.  Flexibility  is  a  must.  Na' 
tion  assistance  is  evolutionary  in  nature  and  en- 
tails  many  unknowns;  it  requires  the  persistent 
application  of  planning,  resourcing  and  imple' 
menting  actions  that  ate  adaptive  to  chf'nges 
and  revelations.  Adjustment,  will  be  a>ntinur 
ous — be  ready  for  them. 

Encourage  Innovation.  Im'  /aticminde' 
veloping  and  implementing  courses  of  action 
holds  a  pr^  Tiium.  ilie  paucity  of  resources, 
combined  witn  the  numerous  cultural  and  de¬ 
velopmental  conditions  facing  i-s,  demands  new 
and  innovative  solutions  to  some  very  challeng¬ 
ing  problems.  No  idea  can  be  dismissed  widiout 
due  cotrsidetatic  i  “American  ingenuity”  is  re¬ 
nowned  around  the  globe — nation  assistance 
will  test  it. 

Evaluate  All  PossiUe  Impacts.  It  is  es¬ 
sential  that  programs  do  not  adversely  affect 
the  local  economy  or  other  aspects  of  local  life. 
Unwittingly,  one  can  easily  make  such  errors. 
All  possible  impacts  must  be  explored  before 
proceeding  and  continuously  assessed  after  ini¬ 
tiation. 

Be  Sensitive  to  Cultural  Differences. 

Those  who  work  with  nation  assistance  pro¬ 
grams  must  openly  accept,  but  subtly  worit  to 
reconcile,  cultural  differences.  Although  many 
of  these  differences  such  as  those  related  to  cor- 
mption,  work  ethic,  nepotism,  integrity  and  ra¬ 
cial  bias  are  representative  of  the  very  things 
that  detract  from  sustainable  development. 
These  values  have  evolved  over  hundreds  of 
years  and  cannot  be  expected  to  change  over- 
ni^t.  On  the  other  hand,  there  ate  differences 
that  favor  the  host  nation;  it  would  only  be  pm- 
dent  for  us  to  reinforce  these  and  even  learn 
from  them.  An  overtly  righteous  and  arrogant 
defense  of  American  values  and  contempt  for 
those  of  'he  host  nation  will  only  impede  prog¬ 
ress.  Only  personnel  with  the  right  diplomatic 
savvy  should  be  permitted  to  work  with  nation 
assistance  programs. 


Manage  Expectations.  Expectations  estab¬ 
lish  the  criteria  for  success — fake  expectations 
must  not  be  allowed  to  develop.  Planning 
should  always  be  finalized  with  a  Memorandum 


Now  we  find  ourselves  with 
an  unpr.  ^edented  opportunity  to  apply 
our  national  resources  and  krtow-how  to 
perhaps  the  noblest  goal  to  which  nutn 
can  aspire — an  enduring  peace.  Work¬ 
ing  just  as  dU^ently  at  promoting  peace 
as  we  do  in  preparing  for  war  certainfy 
transcends  the  traditional  military  ethos, 
but  our  magnificent  history  is  replete 
with  innovation,  ingenuity  and  vision. 


of  Understanding  that  clearly  describes  the 
scope  to  which  all  parties  have  agreed.  Alorrg 
widt  an  explicit  outline  of  program  goals  and 
US  and  host  nation  responsibilities,  the  agen¬ 
cies  and  acticm  personnel  involved  on  each  side 
must  be  specified. 

Build  Ihist  and  ConRdence.  Mutual  trust 
and  confidence  are  indispensable  to  progress. 
They  do  not  just  happetv — they  must  be  nur¬ 
tured  at  every  interaction  with  the  host  nation. 
A  host  nation’s  perception  of  the  sincerity,  com¬ 
petence  and  dedication  of  a  US  representative 
will  often  make  the  difference  between  success 
and  ftiilure  and  certainly  serves  to  instill  a  posi¬ 
tive  image  of  the  entire  United  States.  We  must 
all  be  diplomats  of  our  country. 

Be  Committed.  We  must  have  the  convic¬ 
tion  and  perseverance  to  stick  to  a  course  of 
action.  Adjustments  will  be  warranted,  but 
cancellations  and  seemingly  capricious  changes 
of  direction  often  cause  mote  harm  than  if  the 
programs  were  never  started.  Never  introduce 
support  without  being  committed  to  seeing  it 
through. 

The  Bottom  Line 

An  operative  role  for  the  Army  in  peace  is  not 
a  revelation.  Since  the  birth  of  our  nation,  we 
have  been  actively  contributing  both  at  home 
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and  around  the  world.  Althougji  peacetime  op¬ 
erations  continued,  the  Cold  War  period  was  not 
peace;  it  was  an  enduring  crisis  that  clearly  dic¬ 
tated  our  purpose  and  priorities.  We  simply 
could  not  risk  the  slightest  possibility  of  suc¬ 
cumbing  to  Soviet  dommance.  We  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  establish  and  maintain  the  requisite 
military  force  to  counter  this  threat — everything 
else  was  secondary.  With  skill,  intellect,  dedica¬ 
tion  and  commitment,  we  persevered — our  way 
of  life  won. 

Now  we  find  ourselves  with  an  unprecedented 
opportunity  to  apply  our  national  resources  and 
know-4iow  to  perhaps  the  noblest  goal  to  which 
man  can  aspire — an  enduring  peace.  Working 
just  as  diligently  at  promoting  peace  as  we  do  in 
preparing  for  war  certainly  transcends  the  tradi¬ 
tional  military  ethos,  but  our  magnificent  history 
is  replete  with  innovation,  ingenuity  and  vision. 
If  we  are  going  to  optimize  the  use  of  avaiyale  re¬ 
sources  in  serving  our  national  interests,  it  is  now 
time  to  make  peacetime  eng^ement  (along 
with  its  major  component — nation  assistance)  a 
clear  Army  purpose.  We  must  establish  a  frame¬ 
work  that  focuses  analysis,  planning,  training,  re¬ 
sources  and  implementation  on  establishing  the 
conditions  of  peace — security,  stability  and  sus¬ 
tainability. 

We  must  be  ready  to  contribute  to  nation  as¬ 
sistance.  We  have  the  needed  capabilities  and 
have  proved  our  relevancy  in  the  past.  The  mis¬ 
sion  is  a  cost-effective  complement  to  our  role 


of  deterrence  and  readiness  to  fi^t.  The  fruits 
of  this  effort  are  regional  stability  and  enhanced 
national  security,  which  ate,  in  feet,  our  business 
and  in  our  institution’s  best  interests.  And,  at¬ 
tractively,  by  participating  we  can  actually  en¬ 
hance  our  readiness  to  respond  to  our  primacy  of 
missions — ^warfighting. 

While  not  interfering  with  our  warfigjiting 
readiness,  the  Army’s  contribution  must  be  ef¬ 
fective  and  it  must  be  mainstream.  To  be  main¬ 
stream,  it  must  be  a  part  of  our  doctrine,  FM 
100-5.  We  can  no  longer  afford  to  address 
peacetime  activities  on  a  nonint^jated,  ad  hoc 
basis.  We  need  the  order,  priorities  and  precepts 
that  doctrine  establishes. 

Our  president  spoke  of  a  visiort — a  vision  for 
making  this  a  world  of  democracies  and  market 
economies — a  vision  of  enhancing  security  via 
the  promotion  of  peace-  The  US  Army  must,  as 
must  all  departments  ard  agencies,  support  a 
policy  of  peacetime  engagement  “every  bit  as 
constant  and  committed  to  the  defense  of  our  in¬ 
terests  and  ideals  in  today’s  world  as  in  the  time 
of  conflict  and  Cold  War.’’^  We  must  expand  our 
focus;  we  must  establish  in  the  minds  of  all  a  new 
paradigm  that  prudently  uses  peacetime  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  create  security.  President  George 
Bush  clearly  wants  us  to  promote  peace;  and  as 
was  demonstrated  during  the  past  two  years  in 
Europe,  perhaps  the  most  decisive  victories  for 
America  and  the  free  world  will  continue  to  be 
won  off  the  battlefield.  MR 
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Peace,  Crisis  and  VUstr 

The  Ck>ntimRjm  of  h^litary  Operations 


The  National  Security  Strategy  of  the  United 
States,  published  in  August  1991,  delin¬ 
eates  a  changing  strategic  environment  caused 
by  recent  events  in  the  fonner  Soviet  Union  and 
elsewhere  around  the  world.  Although  the 
Commonwealth  of  Independent  States  (former¬ 
ly  the  Soviet  Union)  retains  the  capacity  to  wage 
war  against  the  United  States,  this  is  seen  as  an 
unlikely  event.  Consequently,  our  evolving 
security  strategy  is  built  on  the  realization  that 
regional  threats,  with  more  clearly  focused  re¬ 
gional  interests,  must  be  addressed  as  we  seek 

The  views  expressed  in  this  article  are  those  of  the  author 
and  do  not  purport  to  reflect  the  position  of  the  Department  of 
the  Army,  me  Department  of  Deferue  or  any  other  government 
office  or  agency. — Editor 


Lieutenant  Colonel  Edward  E.  Thurman,  US  Army 

The  world’s  strategic  environment  is  changing  and,  as  such,  the  Army’s 
role  in  helping  secure  US  national  policy  objectives  is  being  reviewed.  The 
author  looks  at  three  strategic  environments  and  discusses  the  Army’s  role 
in  each  as  a  means  to  pursue  national  objectives.  He  also  points  out  how 
each  one  is  different  and  offers  a  discussion  on  how  various  government 
agencies  must  work  together  to  achieve  success  in  these  acHviiies.  FiruUly, 
the  author  looks  at  the  complexity  of  post-conflict  activities. 


to  secure  our  nation’s  strategic  goals. 

Our  former  strategy  of  deterrence  and  the  use 
of  force  should  deterrence  fail  does  not  provide 
the  full  range  of  response  options  necessary  to  se¬ 
cure  our  aims.  We  must  establish  and  clearly  ar¬ 
ticulate  a  broader,  more  flexible,  fully  integrated 
policy  that  goes  beyond  deterrence.  President 
George  Rish  outlined  the  focus  and  challenges 
faced  by  our  nation  in  the  August  1991  National 
Security  Strategy  of  the  United  States  when  he  wrote; 

“Our  response ...  is  shaped  by  what  we  are  as 
a  p)eople,  for  our  values  are  the  link  between  our 
past  and  our  future,  between  our  domestic  life 
and  our  foreign  policy,  between  our  power  and 
our  purpose.  It  is  our  deepest  belief  that  all  na¬ 
tions  and  peoples  seek  political  and  economic 
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freedom;  that  governments  must  rest  their  right¬ 
ful  authority  on  the  consent  of  the  governed,  and 
must  live  in  peace  with  their  neighbors.”* 

If  our  nation  is  to  achieve  this  strategic  goal  in 
Sr  evolving  world  order,  we  require  a  full  spec- 
tmm  of  mature  policy  optiorrs.  This  warrants  a 


The  first  [strategic]  environment  is 

one  of  peace _ A  second  environment, 

characterized  by  confrontation,  conflict 
and  the  need  to  conduct  higher-risk 
operations  to  secure  strategic  objectives, 
is  categorized  as  “hosti^ties  short  of 
war.**  The  most  violent  and  high-risk 
environment  is  one  in  which  a  state 
of  war  is  entered. 


three-layered  national  policy  that  promotes 
peace,  deters  war  and  yet  clearly  articulates  a  pre¬ 
paredness  to  fi^t  and  win  should  deterrence  fail. 

Continuum  of  Military  Operations 

“Modem  times  are  distinguished  from  earlier 
ages  by  the  existence,  at  one  and  the  same  time, 
of  many  natiotrs  and  great  governments  related 
to  one  another  in  close  intercourse.  Peace  is 
their  normal  condition;  war  is  the  exception. 
The  ultimate -object  of  all  modem  war  is  a  re¬ 
newed  state  of  peace.”^  This  observation  was 
made  by  President  Abraham  Lincoln  over  a 
hundred  years  ago,  yet  it  remains  valid  today  and 
is  an  intrinsic  part  of  the  continuum  of  military 
operations. 


The  continuum  of  military  (^rations  recog¬ 
nizes  the  existence  of  three  strategic  environ¬ 
ments  in  which  our  nation  seeks  to  achieve  its 
strategic  aims.  The  first  environment  is  cme  of 
peace.^  During  peace,  the  nation  pursues  a  policy 
of  peacetime  engagement  that  encompasses 
those  activities  that  routinely  occur  between  na¬ 
tions.  A  second  environment,  characterized  by 
confrontation,  axiflict  and  the  need  to  conduct 
higher-risk  operations  to  secure  strategic  objec¬ 
tives,  is  categorized  as  “hostilities  short  of  war.” 
The  most  violent  and  high-risk  environment  is 
one  in  which  a  state  of  war  is  entered.  Figure  1 
graphically  depicts  the  continuum  of  military 
operations  and  facilitates  an  understanding  of 
the  linkage  between  national  policy,  the  three 
strategic  environments  and  the  military’s  role 
as  an  instrument  of  national  policy. 

Peace 

As  nations  pursue  independent  national  ob¬ 
jectives  in  the  normal  and  preferred  manner, 
they  use  economic,  political  and  other  means  to 
influence  other  nations.  Trade  agreements,  for¬ 
eign  aid,  technological  transfer,  military  training 
and  other  forms  of  nation  assistance  provide  ex¬ 
amples.  The  United  States  promotes  this  self¬ 
development  of  nations  through  the  engage¬ 
ment  of  US  resources  and  assistance.  Bush 
described  the  engagement  of  national  power  in 
this  manner  during  his  1990  speech  to  the  As¬ 
pen  Institute  when  he  stated: 

“What  we  require  now  is  a  defense  policy  that 
adapts  to  the  significant  changes  we  are  v/itness- 
ing — ^without  neglecting  the  enduring  realities 
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Figure  1.  Continuum  of  Military  Operations 
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Typical  (iterations  include  nation  assistance,  security  and  advisory  assistance, 
counterdrug,  antiterrorism,  amts  control,  support  to  VS  eivU  authority  and  peace¬ 
keeping  opemdons.  In  fact,  our  soldiers  serve  daily  in  this  capacity.  Engineers  build 
roads  to  improve  infrastnicture;  medics  provide  inoculations  against  disease;  and 
mobile  training  teams  enhance  friendly  foreign  nation  miStary  expertise. 


that  will  continue  to  shape  our  security  strategy. 
A  policy  of  peacetime  engagement  every  bit 
as  constant  and  committed  to  the  defense  of 
our  interests  and  ideals  in  today’s  world  as  in 
the  time  of  conflict  and  Cold  War.”^ 

This  description  of  peacetime  engagement 
describes  activities  through  which  the  United 
States  is  actively  promoting  peace  and  instilling 
democratic  ideab,  as  well  as  promoting  the  de¬ 
velopment  and  building  the  confidence  of 
friendly  nations.  It  is  predominantly  a  peaceful 
environment;  however,  it  also  describes  a  band 
of  acceptable  turbulence  and  tension.  It  is  a 
clear  recognition  that  isolationism  is  not  the 
proper  course  for  our  nation  to  follow.  Rather, 
we  must  remain  “engaged"  in  pursuit  of  nation¬ 
al  security  aims.  Forward-presence  operations, 
involving  representatives  from  multiple 
agencies  of  government,  accomplish  this,  a.s 


evidenced  in  the  following  definition  of  this 
environment: 

“[Peacetime  engageir«ntl ...  is  the  national 
level  strategic  concept  that  coordinates  the 
application  of  political,  economic,  information¬ 
al,  and  military  means  to  promote  regional  sta¬ 
bility.  to  retain  US  iniluetKe  and  access  abroad, 
and  to  defuse  crises.’’^ 

The  key  is  that  influence  is  the  principal 
means  to  promote  peace.  Peace  emerges  from 
the  right  conditions,  and  our  remaining  engaged 
helps  develop  and  maintain  these  “right  condi¬ 
tions.”  Our  nation  prefers  to  remain  in  this  envi¬ 
ronment  as  It  conducts  trade,  promotes  democ¬ 
racy,  fosters  peace  and  seeks  to  achieve  its 
strategic  aims.  The  military,  and  particularly  the 
Army,  performs  a  very  important  role  in  peace¬ 
time  engagement.  The  direct  use  of  military  ca¬ 
pability  for  purposes  other  than  combat  can 
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serve  as  a  major  meairs  of  influence.  Specifically, 
the  use  of  forces  to  help  other  nations  develop 
infrastructure,  care  for  their  citizens,  obtain  en- 
Jianced  technological  or  other  skills  and  thus 


The  ultimate  focus  of  our  Army  is 
warfighting,  yet  its  role  in  time  of  peace 
is  critical.  Activities  conducted  during 
periods  of  peace  help  keep  the  day- 
to-day  activities  and  tensions  between 
tuitions  below  the  threshold  of 
hostilities  short  of  war. 


remove  underlying  causes  of  instability  is  a  pow¬ 
erful  tool  in  our  nation’s  arsenal.  Typical  opera¬ 
tions  include  rtation  assistance,  security  and  ad¬ 
visory  assistance,  counterdrug,  antiterrorism, 
arms  control,  supjport  to  US  civil  authority  and 
peacekeepmg  operations.  In  fact,  our  soldiers 
serve  daily  in  this  capacity.  Engineers  build  roads 
to  improve  infrastructure;  medics  provide  inocu¬ 
lations  against  disease;  and  mobile  training 
teams  enhance  friendly  foreign  nation  military 
expertise,  to  mention  only  a  few.  This  use  of 
forces  to  assist  our  allies  and  preserve  the  peace 
includes  the  entire  Army:  Active,  Reserve  and 
civilian  components.  It  is  not  a  new  mission;  it 
is  one  in  which  the  Army  has  a  rich  heritage. 

The  ultimate  focus  of  our  Army  is  warfighting, 
yet  its  role  in  time  of  pjeace  is  critical.  Activities 
conducted  during  periods  of  peace  help  keep  the 
day-to-day  activities  and  tensions  between  na¬ 
tions  below  the  threshold  of  hostilities  short  of 
war.  These  activities  are  critical  to  our  nation’s 
success  in  pursuing  prime  policy  objectives.  Pro¬ 
moting  the  democratic  development  of  nations, 
retaining  forward  presence  and  access  and  elimi¬ 
nating  preconditions  for  conflict  are  central  to  a 
strategy  that  makes  foil  use  of  our  nation’s  mili¬ 
tary  potential. 

Hostilities  Short  of  War 

Althou^  remaining  in  an  enviroranent  of 
peace  constitutes  a  major  component  of  a  desir¬ 
able  strategic  end  state,  situations  occasicmally 


arise  when  diplomatic  influence  alone  falls 
short.  When  this  influence  faib,  suasion  may  be 
required.  When  this  occurs,  the  nation  enters 
a  second,  more  intense  environment — that  of 
conflict — in  which  nations  pursue  national 
aims  through  “hostilities  short  of  war.”  The  na¬ 
tional  policy  objective  at  this  point  moves  from 
promoting  peace  to  deterring  war  and  retummg 
to  peacetime  at  the  earliest  ofporiunity,  but  on 
conditions  fovorable  to  the  United  States  and 
its  allies. 

Two  distinct  levels  of  suasion  exist  as  policy 
options  tx)  crattrol  a  critical  situation.  The  first 
is  the  use  of  forces  to  deter  enemy  action.  For 
example,  the  conduct  of  a  show  of  force  mi^t 
preclude  enemy  action  by  making  the  per¬ 
ceived  risk  of  such  action  too  great.  In  this 
case,  the  physical  presence  of  our  soldiers,  sail¬ 
ors,  Marines  and  airmen  serves  as  a  deterrent 
and  facilitates  the  achievement  of  strategic 
aims.  Should  this  fail,  or  if  more  severe  mea¬ 
sures  are  necessary,  rf\e  use  of  force  to  compel 
another  nation  to  act  in  a  marmer  consistent 
with  established  policy  objectives  may  be  re¬ 
quired.  A  raid  or  strike  such  as  occurred  in 
1986  to  corral  Libya  to  coitform  with  interna¬ 
tional  law  concerning  terrorism  is  an  example. 
An  important  point  is  that  in  hostilities  duort 
of  war,  ihe  use  erf  force  or  forces  is  in  direct  re¬ 
sponse  to  a  ifoysical  enemy  direat,  regardless  of 
whether  shots  are  fired.  During  periods  of 
peace,  actions  are  also  taken  in  reaction  to  a 
threat,  althou^  the  threat  may  be  a  condition 
causing  or  having  the  potential  to  cause  insta¬ 
bility  in  a  nation. 

Thus  the  use  of  forces  to  deter  and  the  use  of 
force  to  compel  are  both  viable  policy  options 
within  the  environment  of  “hostilities  short  of 
war.”  Regardless  of  the  specific  type  of  operation 
conducted  in  this  environment,  a  major  compo¬ 
nent  of  the  desired  strategic  end  state,  after  droi- 
sively  resolving  a  crisis,  is  to  return  to  an  envi¬ 
ronment  of  peace.  The  term  “decisive”  does  not, 
however,  imply  an  overuse  of  force,  rather  it  pro¬ 
poses  that  we  understand  the  nature  of  the  crisis 
at  hand  and  undertake  a  properly  structured  re¬ 
sponse. 
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Two  distinct  levels  of  suasion  exist  as  jxdky  options  to  control  a  critical  situation. 
The  first  is  the  yse  of  forces  to  deter  enemy  action.  For  example,  the  conduct  of  a 
maior  tromtng  exercise  as  a  show  of  force  might  preclude  enemy  action  making  the 
perceived  risk  of  such  action  too  great. . . .  Should  this  fad,  or  ifrrwre  severe  measures 


are  necessary,  the  use  offeree  to  compel  another  nation  to  act  in  a  manner 


consistent  with  established  policy  objectives  may  be  required. 


War 


ure.  This  is  the  traditional  role  of  the  Army  and 


As  a  last  resort,  our  nation  may  be  required  to 
apply  military  force  as  coercion  to  implement  or 
sustain  policy.  In  the  worst  case,  this  might  place 
our  nation  in  an  environment  of  war.  This  may 
be  a  war  of  limited  or  general  nature.  Limited 
war  is  armed  conflict  short  of  general  war,  in- 
volving  the  overt  engagement  of  the  military 
forces  of  two  or  more  nations.  General  war  in- 
\'ol\  es  armed  cortflict  between  major  powers  in 
which  the  total  resources  of  the  belligerents  are 
employed,  and  the  national  survival  of  a  major 
belligerent  is  in  jeopardy.  In  either  instance,  the 
.Armv.  in  conjunction  with  its  fellow  services, 
should  apply  decisive  force  to  fight  and  win  in  as 
short  a  time  as  possible.  Further,  we  engage  in 
combat  in  a  manner  that  will  result  in  the  mini¬ 
mal  cost  in  terms  of  casualties  and  national  treas- 


one  on  which  it  principally  focuses  and  trains. 
Even  in  war,  the  desired  strategic  end  state  re¬ 
mains  focused  on  concluding  hostilities  on  terms 
favorable  to  the  United  States  and  its  allies, 
minimizing  the  duration  of  post-conflict  activ¬ 
ity,  and  returning  to  an  environment  of  peace 
as  quickly  as  possible. 

Simultaneity  of  Operations 

The  continuum  of  military  operations  clearly 
highlights  the  simultaneity  of  actions  with 
which  the  theater  commander  must  contend. 
International  and  domestic  operations  con¬ 
ducted  during  peace  require  the  contributions  of 
many  governmental  agencies.  The  Department 
of  State  normally  takes  the  lead,  while  others 
participate.  The  Department  of  Defense  works 
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through  the  commander  in  chief  (CINC),  who 
is  responsible  for  the  integration  of  military  ma¬ 
teriel  and  forces.  He  coordinates  these  throu^ 
the  ambassador  and  Country  Team.  In  perform¬ 
ing  this  role,  the  CINC  considers  his  entire  area 
of  responsibility  (AOR).  Should  events  esca¬ 
late  to  hostilities  short  of  war,  necessitating 
more  violent  action,  the  CINC  may  more  clear¬ 
ly  focus  operations  in  the  AOR  by  defming  a 


The  duration  of  postr-conftict 
activity  is  affected  by  internal  a^  external 
influences  over  which  control  can  be 
exerted.  Resorting  to  a  level  of  violence  in 
excess  of  what  is  required  to  resolve  tiie 
situation  may  prolong  post-conflict 
activity.  The  “righf*  level  of  violence 
means  selecting  the  proper  response. 


theater  of  war.  This  does  not  mean  that  other 
peacetime  activities  cease.  In  feet,  they  contin¬ 
ue  throughout  the  AOR.  If  war  erupts  and  more 
intense  combat  operations  result,  the  CINC  can 
provide  mote  defined  focus  and  better  control  of 
operations  by  declaring  a  theater  of  operations 
inside  the  overall  theater  of  war.  This  usually 
occurs  when  multiple  campaigns  are  being  con¬ 
ducted  in  a  theater  of  war.  Thus,  the  CINC  may 
simultaneously  conduct  combat  operations  in  a 
theater  of  operations,  respond  to  contir^ncy 
requirements  elsewhere  in  a  theater  of  war  and 
conduct  normal  peacetime  activities  through¬ 
out  his  AOR.  This  simultaneity  of  operations  is 
a  prerequisite  feature  of  any  valid  conflict  mod¬ 
el.  Nation  assistance  and  similar  activities  do 
not  cease  when  higher  levels  of  violence  arise. 
These  activities  continue.  Further,  they  retain 
or  may  even  increase  their  importance  relative 
to  other  operations  within  the  context  of 
achieving  theater  strategic  aims. 

Post-Conflict  Activities 

Operations  conducted  during  war,  or  hostili¬ 
ties  short  of  war,  extend  beyond  the  shooting  and 
through  a  period  of  post-conflict  activity’.  When 
the  enemy  capitulates  or  a  cease-fire  occurs, 


post-conflict  activities  occur.  Initially,  they  are 
direedy  related  to  the  earlier  combat  and  are  pre- 
dominandy  a  military  activity.  The  initial  stages 
of  post-conflict  activity  typically  consist  of  con¬ 
solidation,  reorganuation  and  similar  opera¬ 
tions.  During  this  stage,  tactical  units  provide 
care  to  the  wounded,  consolidate  and  repair 
equipment,  process  prisoners  of  war,  reposition 
units  to  posture  for  future  operatiems  and  regen¬ 
erate  oxnbat  power.  At  the  c^^erational  and 
strategic  levek,  peacekeeping,  cpeiations  to  re¬ 
store  order  (peacemaking),  ration  assistance, 
restoraticwi  of  governmental  control  and  the  de¬ 
termination  of  terms  of  surrender  and  armi¬ 
stice  provide  examples. 

Subsequent  phases  of  post-conflict  activity 
extend  beyond  the  tactical  units  on  die  batde- 
field  and  the  military  command  and  control 
smictures  directing  them.  These  operations  in¬ 
creasingly  beceme  interagency  in  nature  as  die 
ambassador  and  Country  Team  resume  a  larger 
role.  Our  strategy  is  to  direa  these  activities  at 
countering  instability,  promoting  the  legitimacy 
of  the  nations  involv^  and  establishing  a  cli¬ 
mate  t^ere  peacetime  endeavor  is  once  again  an 
effective  means  of  interaction. 

Post-conflict  activities  are  intricate,  in¬ 
volve  the  activities  of  multiple  agencies  and  ulti¬ 
mately  transfer  authority  from  the  Department 
of  Defense  to  the  Department  of  State.  The 
post-conflict  environment  can  be  a  confusing 
one  and  may  last  from  a  few  days  to  several  years. 
The  objective  of  these  activities  is  to  return  to  an 
environment  of  peace  as  expeditiously  as  possi¬ 
ble,  but  also  to  increase  the  probability  erf  sus¬ 
tained  peace.  OperaticBial-level  commanders 
must  resize  that  the  strat^c  end  state  is  not 
reached  until  peacetime  activities  are  c»ice  again 
viable  and  diplomacy  becomes  the  rKwrm. 

The  duration  of  post-conflict  activity  is  af¬ 
fected  by  internal  and  external  influences  over 
which  control  can  be  exerted.  Resorting  to  a  lev¬ 
el  of  violence  in  excess  of  what  is  required  to  re¬ 
solve  the  situation  may  prolong  post-conflict 
activity.  The  “ri^t”  level  of  violence  means  se¬ 
lecting  the  proper  response  to  the  situation  at 
hand.  This  does  not,  however,  preclude  the  use 
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The  use  of  farces  to  deter  and  Ote  toe  of  force  to  cmnpel  are  both  viable 
policy  options  vddiin  the  environment  of“host^ties  shmt  of  war.**.  ..Asa  last  resort, 
our  nation  nu^  be  required  to  apply  nUhteay  force  as  coercion  to  moment  or  sustain 
policy.  In  the  worst  case,  this  might  place  our  nation  in  an  environment  of  war. 
This  may  be  a  war  of  limited  or  general  nature. 


of  overwhelming  force,  once  a  response  option 
is  selected,  in  order  to  reduce  casualties  and  sta- 
bilize  a  situation.  Further,  the  effectiveness  of 
peacetime  engagement  activities  conducted 
prior  and  subsequent  to  the  outbreak  of  hostili¬ 
ties  has  a  direct  irr^jact  on  a  nation’s  ability  to 
ccmtend  with  post-conflict  turmoil.  Effective 
nation  assistance  or  similar  programs  may  well 
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result  in  reduced  periods  of  post-conflict  activity 
and  an  expeditious  return  to  peacetime.  Figure 
2  depicts  a  series  of  possible  reactions  to  a  strate¬ 
gic  situation  and  hypothesizes  a  correlation  be¬ 
tween  levek  of  response  as  well  as  die  duration 
and  extent  of  post-conflict  activity. 

As  previously  stated,  the  turbulence  and  dura¬ 
tion  of  post-conflict  activity  directly  relate  to  the 
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Figure  2.  Continuum  of  Military  Operations  (Duration  of  Post-Conflict  Activities) 
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When  the  enemy  capitulates  or  a  cease-fire  occurs,  post-conflict 
activities  occur, . , ,  During  tins  stage,  tactical  units  provide  care  to  ^  wounded 
. . .  process  prisoners  of  war. . .  and  regenerate  combat  power.  At  the  operational  and 
strategic  levels,  peacekeeping,  operations  to  restore  order  (peacemaking),  nation 
assistance  [a^J  restoration  of  governmental  control  and  the  determination  of 
terms  of  surrender  and  armistice  provide  examples. 


effectiveness  of  previously  conducted  peacetime 
activities  and  the  level  of  violence  required  to 
control  a  situation.  Normal  turbulence  observed 
in  peacetime  is  shown  in  block  A  of  figure  2. 

As  minor  crises  occur,  positive  steps  are  taken 
to  sustain  peace.  There  are,  however,  instances 
that  go  beyond  the  band  of  peacetime  activities. 
In  any  given  situation — outside  the  environ¬ 
ment  of  peace — ^a  range  of  response  options  is 
available.  These  include  the  employment  of 
minimal  force  or  forces  to  deter  action,  as  well  as 
the  employment  of  significant  force  in  an  envi¬ 
ronment  of  war  to  coerce  an  enemy.  As  the 
amount  of  force  used  increases,  the  turmoil 
created  after  the  cessation  of  hostilities  also  in¬ 
creases.  As  shown  in  the  shaded  area  of  block  B, 
figure  2,  the  time  required  to  recover  from  activi¬ 
ties  undertaken  in  an  environment  of  hostilities 
short  of  war  and  subsequently  return  to  peace¬ 
time  engagement  may  be  relatively  short.  The 
requirement  to  use  significantly  more  force  than 


is  necessary  to  coerce  an  enemy  will  most  likely 
result  in  a  prolonged  period  of  post-conflict  ac¬ 
tivity  as  shown  in  block  C,  figure  2.  For  example, 
the  deployment  of  a  unit  for  training  on  an  inter¬ 
national  boundary  to  deter  cross-border  inter¬ 
ference  with  an  election  or  a  limited  raid  or  air 
strike  should  result  in  significantly  less  post-con¬ 
flict  activity  than  would  an  operation  like  Just 
Cause  or  Desert  Storm. 

Turbulence  associated  with  post-conflict  acti¬ 
vities  can  be  reduced  by  using  the  least  amount 
of  force  required  to  accomplish  strategic  aims  in 
the  theater.  Also,  the  further  the  origfoal  theater 
campaign  plan  extends  beyond  the  end  of  shoot¬ 
ing  and  through  the  resolution  of  post-conflict 
activities,  the  more  likely  it  is  that  the  plan  will 
result  in  smooth,  efficient  and  effective  post¬ 
conflict  activities  and  an  expeditious  return  to  " 
peacetime  engagement.  Further,  effective  pro¬ 
grams  undertaken  during  peacetime  engage¬ 
ment  (prior  to  a  cordlict)  can  mfluence  intrinsic 
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national  stability,  and  thus  reduce  the  duration 
of  post-conflict  activity. 

The  continuum  of  military  operations  model 
•depicted  in  figure  1  illustrates  four  major  points. 
The  first  is  that  a  direct  linkage  must  exist  be¬ 
tween  national  policy  objectives  and  the  use  of 
the  military.  The  Army  must  remain  centrally 
focused  on  warfighting,  yet  has  a  viable  and  criti¬ 
cal  mission  to  perform  in  the  environment  of 
peace.  The  second,  and  closely  related,  point  is 
that  while  the  use  of  force  (combat  power)  to  de¬ 
feat  an  enemy  is  still  central  to  our  Army,  the  en¬ 
gagement  of  forces  (military  capability)  to  build, 
protect,  inform  and  otherwise  assist  other  na¬ 
tions  is  both  viable  and  effective.  Third,  a  simul¬ 
taneity  of  citations  in  both  space  and  time 
characterizes  the  CINCs  role  across  the  contin¬ 
uum  of  military  operations.  Activities  such  as 
nation  assistance,  humanitarian  support,  disaster 
relief  and  combatting  terrorism  may  not  cease 
whenhigher  levels  of  violence  arise.  They  occur 
across  the  continuum. 

Activities  conducted  during  peacetime  en¬ 
gagement  directly  focus  on  eliminatir^  causes  of 
instability,  thus  precluding  conflict.  They  may 
well  reduce  the  level  offeree  required  if  influence 
foils  and  the  requirement  to  deter,  compel  or 
coerce  becomes  necessary.  Additionally,  d\e  ef¬ 
fectiveness  of  activities  coiaducted  in  peace,  prior 
to  the  commetKement  of  hostilities,  may  miti- 


Turbulence  associated  with 
post-conflict  activities  can  be  reduced  by 
using  the  least  amount  of  force  required 
to  accomplish  strategic  aims  in  the 
theater.  Also,  the  further  the  original 
theater  campaign  plan  extends  beyond 
the  end  of  shooting  and  through  the 
resolution  of  post-conflict  activities,  the 
more  likely  it  is  that  the  plan  will  result 
in  smooth,  efficient  and  effective  post¬ 
conflict  activities  and  an  expeditious 
return  to  peacetime  engagement 


gate  the  turbulence  confronted  in  a  subsequent 
post-conflict  period. 

The  construct  of  the  continuum  of  military 
operations  is  a  powerful  one.  It  is  consistent  with 
our  nation’s  purpose,  intent  and  direction  in 
dealing  with  other  nations.  Further,  it  provides 
a  viable  model  for  the  use  of  the  nation’s  military. 
Our  Army,  as  the  predominant  land  power,  is 
central  to  the  succeffifol  implementation  of  these 
concepts.  As  a  result,  the  focus  of  our  doctrine, 
force  structure,  equipment,  training  and  leader¬ 
ship  must  be  examined  and,  if  necessary,  revised 
in  a  disciplined  manner  to  accommodate  drese 
notions.  This  must  occur  if  we  are  to  best  serve 
our  rtation’s  needs.  MR 
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Strategic 


Rationale 


Major  Robert  B.  Adolph  Jr.,  US  Army 

With  military  budget  and  force  reductions  underway,  the  military  is 
atten^iting  to  develop  a  strategy  to  deal  with  an  unknown  dtreoL  Theau- 
thordescHbes  die  effects  of  American  poUdcal  culture  on  the  developmetU 
of  VS  security  pohcy.  He  puts  forth  a  strategy  involving  special  opera¬ 
tions  forces  to  train  and  advise  Third  World  militaries  in  Aeir  struggle 
to  counter  terrmism,  narcotics  ami  insurgencies.  Firudfy,  the  author  sug¬ 
gests  that  die  strategy  be  analyzed  by  using  the  strategy  analysis  model 
taught  at  the  VS  Army  Command  and  General  Stiff  College. 
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The  United  States  has  been  unable  to  de¬ 
velop  an  integrated  and  coherent  long¬ 
term  strategy  for  dealing  with  the  threat  posed  by 
-  low-intensity  conflict  (LlC).  According  to 
Steven  Meti,  “Because  of  the  multidimensiortal 
nature  of  low-intensity  conflict,  it  requires  a 
“grand,”  or  “total,”  strategy  integrating  military 
political,  psychological,  ideological  and  eco¬ 
nomic  responses.”* 

This  fact  is  recognized  by  everyone  who  has 
studied  the  problem  in  depth  for  over  a  decade. 
Unfortunately,  the  American  people,  and  thus 
Congress,  do  not  perceive  the  danger  as  suffi¬ 
ciently  clear  and  present  to  support  the  kind  of 
grand  strategy  required  to  reach  the  stated  US 
goals  of  fostering  democracy,  stability  and  ex¬ 
panding  free  markets  throughout  the  Third 
World.  But  a  national  security  strategy  in  sup¬ 
port  of  US  objectives  in  the  Third  World  and 
based  on  the  employment  of  a  triad  of  US  Army- 
Special  Forces  (SF),  Civil  Affaire  (CA)  and  Psy¬ 
chological  Operations  (PSYOP),  supported  by 
other  service  special  operations  forces  (SOF), 
may  provide  a  potential  answer  to  this  dilemma. 
In  other  words,  SOFs,  because  of  their  unique  ca¬ 
pabilities  and  characteristics,  can  be  a  viable  sur¬ 
rogate  for  a  coherent  national  strategy  aimed  at 
the  potential  threats  found  in  LIC. 

President  George  Bush  describes  the  post- 
Cold  War  period  in  terms  of  a  “new  world  order.” 
The  dissolution  of  the  Soviet  Union,  no  doubt, 
bodes  well  for  humanity.  It  appears  that  we  will 
not  have  to  fece  the  possibility  of  global  thermo¬ 
nuclear  destruction.  While  Congress  was  plan¬ 
ning  the  reduction  of  US  Armed  Forces,  Saddam 
Hussein  invaded  Kuwait,  and  the  single  largest 
movement  of  US  tnwps  since  World  War  II  be¬ 
gan.  Had  Hussein  waited  a  few  years,  America 
might  not  have  had  the  capability  to  come  to  Ku  - 
wait’s  aid.  Even  before  Hussein’s  aggression,  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Defense  Richard  B.  Cheney  character¬ 
ized  the  last  10  years  of  the  20th  century  as  “the 
decade  of  uncertainty.”'  But  it  is  also  true  that: 

“. .  .  world  events  in  the  coming  decade  will 
likely  be  dominated  by  the  quest  for  freedom 
and  democracy.  Not  only  have  men  and 
women  the  world  over  demonstrated  the  pow- 


For  decades,  officers  of  flio 
American  miiitary  have  bemoaned  the 
inabiiity  of  tho  US  poiiticai  svstem  to 
deveiop  long-rango  and  coherent 
natiooai  security  strategies  conesming 
threats  beyond  the  Soviet  Union. . . . 
The  American  poiiticai  process  is  too 
piurailstic  to  produce  the  kinds  of 
strategies  that  tbs  military  decree. 

er  of  ideas,  even  after  decades  of  compression, 
but  they  have  also  shown  a  willingness  to  lay 
down  their  lives  for  liberty.”^ 

The  opportunities  and  challenges  that  Amer¬ 
ica  now  faces  are  without  parallel  in  history. 
The  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Special 
Operations  and  Low-Intensity  Conflict,  James 
R.  Lcxdier  III,  stated  that,  “Thou^  peace  and 
freedom  are  our  goal,  it  is  not  always  shared  by 
others.  As  a  result,  the  United  States  requires  a 
flexible  military  force  that  is  manned  and 
equipped  to  handle  a  wide  range  of  security 
challenges.”^ 

Now  that  US  troops  have  returned  from  tire 
Persian  Gulf  War,  Congress  will  again  pull  out  its 
budgetary  pruning  shears.  The  Armed  Forces 
will  become  much  smaller  in  an  era  where 
America  does  not  know  what  or  where  the  next 
threat  will  be.  This  situation  demands  that  we 
take  a  hard  look  at  every  one  of  the  arrows  in  our 
national  security  quiver  and  decide  how  to  best 
use  all  the  elements  of  national  power  at  our  dis¬ 
posal. 

For  decades,  officers  of  the  American  military 
have  bemoaned  the  inability  of  the  US  political 
system  to  develop  long-range  and  coherent  na¬ 
tional  security  strategies  concerning  threats  be¬ 
yond  the  Soviet  Union.  Astute  observers  of 
American  political  culture  recognize  the  prob¬ 
lem  and  krK)w  that  there  is  no  immediate  solu¬ 
tion.  The  American  political  process  is  too  plu¬ 
ralistic  to  produce  the  kinds  of  strategies  that  the 
military  desires.  According  to  two  specialists: 

“Authority  in  the  American  political  system 
is  diffused  and,  at  times  fragmented.  The  division 
of  powers  in  the  Constitution  institutionalizes 
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Americans  generally  believe 
that  democracy,  despite  Its  obvious 
problems,  is  still  the  best  form  of 
govemmont  in  comparison  with  ail 
others.  This  idealism  Is  reflected  in 
American  outrage  over  Iraqi  human 
rights  abuses  and  the  rape  of  Kuwait 
hy  the  tyrant  Hussein. 

some  diffusion  of  power,  but  its  actual  extent  va- 
ries  according  to  popular  attitudes  and  moods.”^ 
Given  this  understanding,  America  seem¬ 
ingly  has  a  disease  with  no  ready  cure.  But  there 
is  an  explanation. 

There  are  two  generally  well-recognized  char¬ 
acteristics  of  American  political  culture  that  af¬ 
fect  the  development  of  US  security  policy.  The 
first  of  these  is  pragmatic  self-interest.  The  in¬ 
terests  of  the  United  States  usually  predominate. 
Our  security  structure  is  designed  to  ensure  that 
vital  strategic  interests  are  protected.  The  US 
deployment  in  support  of  Kuwait  was,  at  least  in 
pan,  because  of  oil.  This  self-interest  is  also  re¬ 
flected  in  business,  where  unimpeded  access  to 
taw  materials  and  nranufeictured  goods  is  cotrsid- 
eted  essential  and  proper. 

The  other  characteristi':  of  American  political 
culture  is  idealism.  Sam  Satkesian  describes  it  as 
a  “messianic  spirit”; 

“.  .  .  the  American  people  and  political  sys¬ 
tem  are  ‘ordained’  to  undertake  the  mission  of 
being  ‘the  light’  for  other  nations — lending 
added  moral  wei^t  to  their  notion  of  demo¬ 
cratic  feith.”^  This  attitude  is  reflected  in  the 
many  presidential  pronouncements  made  in  the 
post-World  War  II  period  that  have  demon¬ 
strated  concern  for  human  rights  and  called  for 
fostering  democracy  around  the  globe.  This 
kind  of  idealism  may  be  unique  to  the  United 
States.  Americans  generally  believe  that  de¬ 
mocracy,  despite  its  obvious  problems,  is  still  the 
best  form  of  government  in  comparison  with  all 
others.  This  idealism  is  reflected  in  American 
outrage  over  Iraqi  human  rights  abuses  and  the 
tape  of  Kuwait  hy  the  tyrant  Hussein. 

It  is  not  unusual  for  these  two  characteristics 


to  be  seemingly  at  odds  with  one  another.  Amer¬ 
ica  does  not  immediately  come  to  the  aid  of  every 
country  that  is  invaded  or  suffers  from  an  insur¬ 
gent  movement.  But  where  our  self-interest  and 
idealism  clearly  converge,  American  action  at 
many  levels  can  be  expected — including  armed 
intervention.  This  is  not  a  moral  statement,  but 
simply  a  recognition  that  because  of  a  pluralistic 
government,  US  foreign  policy  and  resultant  se¬ 
curity  strategy  seem  to  accurately  reflect  Ameri¬ 
can  popular  opinion.  The  American  style  of  de¬ 
mocracy  does  not  promise  the  best  government 
for  all,  but  the  best  government  for  the  most  peo¬ 
ple.  Where  the  two  characteristics  do  not  clearly 
converge,  long-range  and  coherent  security 
strategy  development  is  often  not  possible. 

For  over  40  years,  the  former  Soviet  Union 
provided  such  a  sufficiently  clear  threat  to  US  se¬ 
curity  that  America  was  able  to  design  a  long- 
range  strategy  (containment).  It  worked!  Hus¬ 
sein  also  presented  a  clear  threat — sufficient  to 
deploy  over  500,000  troops  to  bring  him  to  heel. 
Unforturrately,  not  all  potential  threats  will  be  so 
clear.  This  lack  of  clarity  is  the  predominant 
charaaeristic  of  LlC,  making  long-range  and 
coherent  strategy  all  but  impossible  for  the 
United  States.  Yet,  obviously,  America  must  ad¬ 
dress  the  problem.  According  to  Cheney: 

“Low-intensity  conflict  continues  to  be  the 
most  likely  form  of  violence  involving  US  inter¬ 
ests.  . . .  We  must  prepare  an  active  and  timely 
defense  against  such  violence,  one  that  presents 
a  credible  deterrent  and  remains  capable  of  using 
power  when  necessary.  The  Department  of  De¬ 
fense  (EXDD)  must  also  address  the  underlying 
causes  of  instability  by  assisting  in  the  nation- 
building  process.”^ 

The  immediate  question  is  how  can  this  be  ac¬ 
complished,  given  our  political  system,  when 
clarity  is  required  in  order  to  develop  strategy? 
Aaron  Friedberg,  l  n  article  for  the  Washington 
Quarterly,  suggested  that  the  United  States  con¬ 
sider  “second  best  strategies.”*^  Since  American 
popular  opinion  is  generally  against  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  conventional  combat  forces  to  deal  with 
anything  other  than  obvious  threats,  Friedberg’s 
recommendation  appears  to  make  sense.  What 
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in  UC,  as  in  other  confiict  environments,  poiiticai  ob|sctives  must 
remain  preeminent.  Aithough  organizations  such  as  the  US  Information  Aoency 
and  US  Agency  for  Internatronal  Oevelopment  play  important  roles  in  the  Third 
World,  the  Uepartment  of  State  has  the  lead  in  the  attempt  to  address  Third 
World  prohlems  hy  political,  diplomatic,  informational,  economic  and  military 
means.  The  US  military  is  the  element  of  national  power  host  prepared  to  assist 
in  developing  a  stable  security  environment. 


type  of  forces  would  support  a  second  best  mili¬ 
tary  strategy? 

First,  it  is  imperative  to  note  that  . .  the  De¬ 
partment  of  State  must  lead  in  setting  policies.”'^ 
In  Lie,  as  in  other  conflict  environments,  politi¬ 
cal  objectives  must  remain  preeminent.  Al¬ 
though  organizations  such  as  the  US  Informa¬ 
tion  Agency  and  US  Agency  for  International 
Development  play  important  roles  in  the  Third 
World,  the  Department  of  State  has  the  lead  in 
the  attempt  to  address  Third  World  problems  by 
political,  diplomatic,  informational,  economic 
and  military  means.  The  US  military  is  the  ele¬ 
ment  of  national  power  best  prepared  to  assist 
in  developing  a  stable  security  environment 
toward  the  accomplishment  of  our  nation’s 
foreign  policy  goals. 

US  Army  Special  Operations  Forces  (AR- 
SOF),  which  for  the  purpxsses  of  this  article  in¬ 
cludes  CA  and  PSYOP,  supported  by  other  serv  ¬ 


ice  SOFs,  lend  themselves  to  a  “second  best 
military  strategy”  for  addressing  LIC  because  of 
their  organic  characteristics  and  capabilities. 
According  to  a  report  written  for  the  Commis¬ 
sion  on  Integrated  Long-term  Strategy,  “US 
force  structure,  equipment,  and  doctrine,  de¬ 
signed  for  accustomed  combatant  missions,  are 
not  well-suited  to  pursuing  non-combat  roles  in 
assisting  any  Third  World  nation."**^ 

General  pinpose  forces’  capabilities  in  combat 
are  not  in  question,  but  combat  is  not  necessarily 
the  objective.  Army  divisions,  even  light  divi¬ 
sions,  are  ill-suited  to  the  prepxanderance  of 
roles  demanded  in  LIC.  “Military  roles  in  low- 
intensity  conflict  are  best  performed  by  specially 
trained  individuals  or  detachments.”* 

SOF  possesses  both  the  requisite  character¬ 
istics  and  capabilities  to  operate  successfully 
in  this  environment.  And,  because  SOFs  are 
recognized  as  spiecially  trained  volunteers  who 
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According  to  FM 100^, 

“The  low  enil  of  the  conflict  ^ectrum 
-  requires  special  force  composition  and 
task  organization,  rapid  deployment, 
and  restraint  in  the  execution  of 
military  operation.”  SOF  possess  all 
the  characteristics  mentioned.  The 
12-man  SF  operational  detachment, 
for  example,  is  a  very  flexible 
instrument.  Even  if  the  detachment  is 
task  organized  to  include  CA  or  PSYOP 
personnel,  because  of  its  small 
size,  rapid  deployment  is  seldom 
a  problem. 

regularly  perform  iirherently  hazardous  missions, 
American  popular  support  for  a  strategy  using 
SOFs  does  not  present  the  problem  that  the 
commitment  of  US  ground  combat  troops  does. 
But  what  are  the  characteristics  and  capabilities.' 

Characteristics 

According  to  US  Army  Field  Manual  (FM) 
100-5,  Operations,  “. . .  the  low  end  of  the  con¬ 
flict  spectrum  requires  special  force  composition 
and  task  organization,  rapid  deployment,  and  re¬ 
straint  in  the  execution  of  military  operation.”'^ 
SOF  possess  all  the  characteristics  mentioned. 
The  1 2-man  SF  operational  detachment,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  is  a  very  flexible  instrument.  Even  if  the 
detachment  is  task  organized  to  include  CA  or 
PSYOP  personnel,  because  of  its  small  size,  rapid 
deployment  is  seldom  a  problem.  The  same  is 
true  for  the  employment  of  US  Navy  SEALs 
(sea-air-land  teart^).  In  addition,  these  forces 
are,  in  the  words  of  the  report  to  the  commission, 
“unobtrusive.”  This  is  of  great  importance  be¬ 
cause: 

“Usually,  the  presence  of  any  foreign  military 
stirs  nationalist  abhorrence  in  a  Third  World  na¬ 
tion,  and  in  some  places  (e.g..  Central  America), 
US  military  forces  operate  encumbered  by  his¬ 
torical  burdens,  so  that  their  mere  presence 
creates  political  problems  for  a  host  nation.”’^ 
SOFs  are  well  practiced  at  operating  in  ways 
that  are  low  in  visibility.  It  is  not  at  all  unusual 


for  SOFs  to  enter  a  country,  perform  their  mis¬ 
sion  in  support  of  a  host  nation,  and  then  leave 
without  their  presence  ever  being  reported  in 
that  country’s  media.  According  to  Locher, 
“These  soldiers,  sailors  and  aircrew  members 
have  been  actively,  effectively,  and  auietly  en¬ 
gaged  arourvd  the  world  for  decades.” 

Fiscal  concerns  are  often  a  significant  con¬ 
sideration  when  developing  national  security 
strategies.  A  strategy  using  SOFs,  by  compari¬ 
son  with  other  kinds  of  forces,  is  cheap.  Sup¬ 
port  to  Third  World  militaries  is  commonly  a 
low-technology  affair.  More  often,  such  sup¬ 
port  is  human  resource  intensive  for  missions 
like  those  conducted  by  SOF  mobile  training 
teams.  According  to  the  Security  Assistance 
Training  Management  Office  at  the  US  Army 
John  F.  Kennedy  Special  Warfare  Center  and 
School,  Fort  Bragg,  North  Carolirva,  the  great¬ 
est  cost  incurred  in  accomplishing  these  mis¬ 
sions  is  often  for  transportation.  SOFs  regularly 
operate  in  spartan  environments  where  costs 
are  low. 

Unlike  general  purpose  forces,  ARSOFs  are 
unusually  mature.  This  is  of  critical  importance. 
Currently,  the  SF  branch  only  accepts  officers  at 
the  grade  of  captain  for  training.  Enlisted  per¬ 
sonnel  are  not  permitted  to  apply  for  SF  training 
until  they  are  sergeants.  Active  duty  CA  and 
PSYOP  officers  normally  will  itot  complete  their 
training  and  be  assigned  to  units  until  they  are 
senior  captains  or  majors.  The  importance  of 
maturity  cannot  be  overstated.  These  officers 
and  noncommissioned  officers  often  woric  with 
Third  World  counterparts  who  are  more  senior 
in  grade.  To  advise  and  assist  Third  World  mili¬ 
tary  pemrmel  without  appearing  to  be  conde¬ 
scending  requires  tact,  patience  and  experience, 
all  characteristics  of  maturity. 

It  is  axiomatic  that  the  best  way  to  gain  the 
trust  of  people  in  other  lands  is  to  attempt  to 
speak  their  language.  Aside  from  foreign  area  of¬ 
ficers  and  some  military  intelligence  personnel, 
ARSOFs  are  the  only  US  military  forces  trained 
in  language  skilk.  In  fact,  language  ability  is  a 
prerequisite  of  entry  into  ARSOE  The  John  F. 
Kennedy  Special  Warfare  Center  and  School 
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SOFs  are  well  praettced  at  oparating  In  ways  that  are  low  In  visibility. 

It  is  not  at  all  onnsual  for  SOFs  to  ontor  a  coontry,  perform  their  mission  in  support  of 
a  host  nation,  and  then  leave  without  their  prosonce  ever  being  reported  in  that  coun¬ 
try’s  media.  According  to  Locher,  “These  soldiers,  sailors  and  aircrew  members  have 
been  actively,  effectively,  and  quietly  engaged  around  the  world  for  decades.” 


runs  its  own  language  school  for  SF  soldiers. 
Some  SF  officers,  warrant  officers  and  noncom¬ 
missioned  officers,  and  most  PSYOP  and  CA  of¬ 
ficers,  study  languages  at  the  well-regarded  De¬ 
fense  Foreign  Language  Institute,  Monterey, 
California,  for  periods  up  to  a  year.  Once  they  ate 
trained,  it  is  not  unusual  far  these  soldiers  to  per- 
farm  multiple  tours  of  duty  in  positions  or  regions 
where  their  language  skills  are  required.  General 
purpose  forces  do  not  receive  this  kind  of  educa¬ 
tion  or  assignments  consideration. 

Cross-cultural  communications  is  one  of  the 
most  difficult  chores  for  any  military  forces  oper¬ 
ating  in  the  Third  World.  Cultural  anthropolo¬ 
gists  will  tell  you  that  knowledge  of  a  Third 
World  culture  is  second  only  to  language  skills 
when  it  comes  to  creating  a  bond  of  trust  toward 
establishing  a  working  relationship.  ARSOFs 
ate  trained  extensively  in  cross-cultural  aware¬ 
ness.  But  beyond  this,  because  SF,  PSYOP  and 
CA  organizations  are  regionally  oriented,  AR- 
SOF  soldiers  have  repetitive  opportunities  to  re¬ 
infarce  and  expand  ffieir  knowledge  throughout 
their  careers.  As  a  matter  of  policy,  the  SF 
branch  attempts  to  assign  officers  to  positions 
and  locations  where  language  and  cultural  skills 
will  be  reinforced. 


CA  and  PSYOP  officers  undergo  an  especially 
long  and  rigorous  traming  program  that  includes 
a  graduate  degree  and  not  only  language,  but  an 
in-depth  regional  course  of  instruction  as  well. 
The  entire  training  program  may  take  over  two 
years  to  ccorqjlete.  And,  according  to  the  CA 
and  PSYOP  assigrunents  officer  at  the  Total 
Army  Personnel  Command,  Alexandria,  Vir¬ 
ginia,  they  too  will  perform  repetitive  tours  of 
duty  in  regions  and  positions  requiring  their  lin¬ 
guistic  and  regiotral  skills. 

Capabilities 

ARSOFs  characteristics  provide  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  range  of  capabilities  in  hi^>-  and  mid- 
as  well  as  low-intensity  conflict  environments. 
SF  skills  have  recently  been  proven  on  the  mid¬ 
intensity  battlefield— performing  direct  action, 
special  reconnaissance  and  other  special  activity 
missions.  Cable  News  Network  reported  that 
PSYOP  leaflets  were  found  on  the  majority  of 
Iraqi  priscmers  of  war  who  surrendered  to  coali¬ 
tion  forces.  CA  personnel  were  deeply  involved 
in  helping  the  Kuwaitis  rebuild  their  country. 
It  is  not  my  intent  to  regurgitate  the  missions 
of  ARSOF  here.  FMs  provide  an  excellent 
source  for  those  who  ate  interested.  Instead,  it 
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‘'Winning  hearts  and  minds” 
is  an  often-quoted  phrase.  These  days 
it  is  mentioned  sometimes  derisively. 
But  if  there  is  a  central  theme  to  US 
goals  in  the  Third  World,  I  believe  this 
phrase  captures  it.  it  is  the  oppressed 
peoples  in  many  countries  of  the  Third 
World  vrho  long  for  something  better 
than  that  proposed  by  . . .  insurgents. 

may  be  more  useful  to  focus  on  the  most  likely 
ARSOF  mission  area  in  LIC  in  order  to  support 
my  assertions. 

First,  1  wish  to  highlight  the  fact  that  ARSOFs 
possess  extraordinary  capabilities  as  trainers  and 
advisers.  Methods  of  instruction  are  a  significant 
part  of  SF  basic  skills.  This  is  very  important  and 
has  to  do  with  what  should  be  America’s  philo¬ 
sophical  approach  to  assisting  Third  World  na¬ 
tions  attain  freedom,  democracy  and  stability.  It 
is  common  sense  that  governments  and  political 
cultures  seldom  change  rapidly  without  vio¬ 
lence.  Even  though  the  United  States  has  dem¬ 
onstrated  a  willingness,  on  occasion,  to  use  vio¬ 
lence  to  achieve  its  objectives,  nonviolent 
means  are  prefened  in  almost  every  case.  Ameri¬ 
ca  desires  a  stable  world  where  democratic 
change  can  occur  gradually  with  the  least  poten¬ 
tial  disruption.  Such  disruption  is  too  often 
measured  in  terms  of  human  lives  lost. 

Third  World  nations  must  solve  their  own 
unique  problems  without  intrusive,  sometimes 
overbearing,  US  intervention.  SOFs,  acting  as 
trainers  and  advisers  in  support  of  a  foreign  inter¬ 
nal  defense  (FID)  mission  (believed  by  most  ex¬ 
perts  to  be  their  most  likely  role),  can  be 
employed  in  countries  experiencing  security 
problems  such  as  an  insurgency  or  assist  in  the  at  - 
tempt  to  stem  the  tide  of  violence.  American 
lives  will  occasionally  be  lost,  as  in  El  Salvador. 
But  this  is  a  price  the  American  people  have 
been  seemingly  willing  to  bear. 

Americans  recognize  that  SOF  volunteers  are 
significantly  different  from  regular  soldiers. 
Americans  know  that  SOF  members  have  ac¬ 
cepted  unusual  risks  inherent  in  performing  their 


various  missions.  Thus  is  especially  important 
when  one  considers  America’s  difficulty  in  devel¬ 
oping  a  national  strategy'  for  addressing  LIC.  The 
employment  of  SOFs,  in  times  of  relative  peace, 
is  acceptable  to  the  people  of  the  United  States 
and  supports  the  use  of  a  second  best  strategy. 

Countemarcotics,  although  historically  not  a 
formal  mission  area  for  SOFs,  is  rapidly  becom¬ 
ing  one.  “By  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  De¬ 
fense,  the  Department  is  substantially  engaged 
in  the  national  fight  against  illegal  drugs.”'’ 
Narcotics  also  threaten  other  nations:  “. . .  drug 
trafficking  constitutes  a  clear  and  present  danger 
to  the  very  survival  of  democracy  in  certain 
countries  long  friends  and  allies  of  the  United 
States.”’^ 

There  is  little  question  that  the  American 
people  generally  support  COD  involvement  in 
the  war  on  drugs.  But  the  drug  war’s  efficacy  to 
date  is  in  question.  Although  some  SOF  activi¬ 
ties  are  classified,  it  is  known  that  they  are  cur¬ 
rently  enga^  in  training  and  advising  Third 
World  militaries  in  their  attempt  to  stem  the 
flow  of  narcotrafficking.  SOF  personnel  are  also 
engaged  in  training  Dmg  Enforcement  Admin¬ 
istration  (DEA)  personnel  in  countering  the 
techniques  of  guerrilla  warfare,  which  has,  in 
some  cases,  been  adopted  by  rvarcotraffickers. 

Although  the  problenrs  of  Third  World  insur¬ 
gency  and  narcotics  trafficking  seem  dissimilar  at 
first  glance,  upon  deeper  examination  the  poten¬ 
tial  solution  for  both  may  be  remarkably  alike. 
According  to  two  experts,  “. . .  both  insurgency 
and  narcotraffidcing  have  similar  root  causes  and 
are  susceptible  to  similar  countercampaigns.”’ ^ 
America’s  military  has  been  predominantly  fo¬ 
cused  on  the  attempt  to  stem  the  flow  of  illegal 
drugs  into  the  United  States  through  air,  sea  and 
land  interdiction.  But  the  most  effective  way  to 
halt  the  drugs,  aside  from  diminishing  the  de¬ 
mand,  is  to  attack  and  eliminate  the  sources  of 
drugs  found  mostly  in  the  Third  World. 

The  joining  of  forces  between  the  drug  cartels 
and  insurgent  movements  in  Central  and  South 
America  highlights  the  problem.  In  the  words 
of  one  knowledgeable  officer,  “SOF  help  provide 
a  balanced  response  of  social  development. 
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Cross-Guttural  communications  is  one  of  the  most  dKflcuttGlioros  for  any 
military  forcos  operating  in  the  Third  World.  Cultural  anthropologists  will  toll  you  that 
knowledge  of  a  Third  World  culture  is  second  only  to  language  skills  when  it  comes  to 
creating  a  bond  of  trust  toward  establidiing  a  working  relationship. 


training  and  interdiction  which  . . .  will  have  a 
significant  impact  on  the  present  US  cocaine 
epidemic.”'®  This  officer  shares  my  opinion  that 
domestic  demand  reduction  is  the  tet  policy  to 
follow.  But,  if  that  is  not  possible,  a  second  best 
strategy  using  SOF  has  considerable  utility. 

“Winning  hearts  and  minds”  is  an  often- 
quoted  phrase.  These  days  it  is  mentioned  some¬ 
times  derisively.  But  if  there  is  a  central  theme 
to  US  goals  in  the  Third  World,  1  believe  this 
phrase  captures  it.  It  is  the  oppressed  peoples  in 
many  countries  of  the  Third  World  who  long  for 
something  better  than  that  proposed  by  tyrants 
or  Marxist  insurgents.  It  is  chauacteristic  of  ty¬ 
rants  and  successful  Marxist  insurgent  groups  to 
muzzle  their  press  and  bmcally  suppress  dissent. 
According  to  FM  33-1,  Psychohgical  Opera¬ 
tions,  Army  PSYOP  elements  in  FID  support: 

•  Assisting  the  host  nation  in  gaining  the 
suppxjrt  of  its  people. 

•  Assisting  the  host  nation  in  defeating 
the  insurgents. 

•  Establishing  a  favorable  US  image  in 
the  host  nation. 

•  Favorably  influencing  neutral  groups 
and  the  world  community. 

•  Assisting  the  host  nation  in  supporting 
defector  rehabilitation  programs. 


•  Providing  close  and  continuous  PSY OP 
support  to  maximize  the  effect  of  CA  opsera- 
tions.'® 

Hussein  used  his  control  of  the  Iraqi  media  for 
over  a  decade  in  order  to  control  his  px)pulation 
successfully.  PSYOPs  can  be  an  extraordinary 
US  tool  in  attempting  to  get  the  truth  to  those 
pjeople  suffering  oppjression.  Through  organic 
print,  audio  and  visual  media,  PSYOP  units  can 
asist  either  fledgling  democracies  or  democratic 
insurgent  movements  in  developing  PSYOP 
campxiigns  aimed  at  demonstrating  to  die  pieople 
of  a  Third  World  country  the  legitimacy  of  the 
democratic  cause.  It  is,  after  all,  die  people  who 
decide  whether  their  government  is  legitimate. 
But  in  order  to  do  so,  they  have  to  be  told  die 
truth. 

There  is  another  military  compxinent  to  win¬ 
ning  hearts  and  minds.  That  is  die  coir^xinent 
best  addressed  by  CA.  According  to  an  initial 
draft  of  joint  Publication  3-57,  Doctrine  for  Joint 
Civil  Affairs,  “Use  of  CA  assets  in  supjpxirt  of  ^- 
cial  Gyrations  (SO)  is  most  likely  to  occur  in 
FID  and  unconventional  warfare  opierations. . 

A  fledgling  democracy  may  have  significant 
difficulties  in  attempting  to  redress  the  legiti¬ 
mate  complaints  of  disenfranchised  classes  or 
ethnic  or  religious  minorities.  Given  the  pxiverty 
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PSYOPs  can  be  an  extranrdinary  IIS  tool  in  attempting  to  get  Mre  truffr  to 
those  neopie  suffering  oppression.  Through  organic  print,  audio  and  visaal  media, 
PSYOP  units  can  assist  either  fledgiing  democracies  or  democratic  insurgent 
movements  in  deveioping  PSYOP  canqiaigns  aimed  at  demonstrating  to  the  peopie 
of  a  Third  Worid  counfry  the  legitimacy  of  the  democratic  cause. 


of  much  of  the  Third  World,  this  is  trot  surpris¬ 
ing.  CA  advisers  can  provide  valuable  technical 
expertise  in  developing  national  infrastructures 
to  address  the  root  causes  of  popular  discontent 
within  the  capabilities  of  the  host  nation. 

Other  SOFs 

The  ARSOF  umbrella  also  encompasses 
Rangers,  SO  aviation,  counterterrorist  forces 
and  other  special  mission  units.  Dependent  on 
the  nature  of  the  security  threat  to  a  Third  World 
rtation,  these  forces  are  ready  and  available  on 
short  notice.  They  differ  from  SF,  CA  and  PSY - 
OP  units  in  that  they  are  not  regionally  oriented. 
They  are  predominantly  strike  forces.  Their  util¬ 
ity  in  Lie  is  unquestioned.  SO  aviation,  because 
of  its  advanced  avionics,  night  operations  train¬ 
ing,  air  refueling  capability  and  ability  to  work  in 
relatively  unsophisticated  support  environ¬ 
ments,  obviously  possesses  significant  capabili¬ 
ties  in  support  of  a  Third  World  host  nation 
suffering  an  insurgent  movement.  Ranger  bat¬ 


talions  are  America’s  premier  strike  units,  but 
they  have  limited  utility  beyond  their  primary 
mission  in  the  environment  generally  character¬ 
ized  by  Lie. 

The  SEAL  forces  represent  a  significant  capa¬ 
bility  in  their  strike  role  involving  near  beach 
and  riverine  operations.  They  were  used  success¬ 
fully  in  Operation  Desert  Storm.  In  the  past, 
though,  they  have  been  used  sparingly  as  trainers 
and  advisers  to  Third  World  militaries  because 
they  generally  lack  both  language  and  cultural 
training,  giving  them  generally  less  utility  in  sup¬ 
port  of  Third  World  host  nations. 

Personnel  of  the  Air  Force  Special  Operations 
Command  (AFSOC)  are  specially  trained  and 
habitually  work  with  ARSOF.  They  support 
ARSOF  in  a  multitude  of  mission  areas,  includ¬ 
ing  countemarcotics,  and  are  largely  self- 
contained  for  internal  support.  They  are  accus¬ 
tomed  to  working  in  austere  environments 
characterized  by  the  Third  World.  Again,  it  is 
not  my  intent  to  review  the  mission  capabilities 
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Personnel  of  the  Air  Force  Special  Operations  Conanand  are  specially 
trained  and  habitually  work  with  ARSOF.  They  support  ARSOF  in  a  multitiide  of  mis¬ 
sion  areas,  including  countemarcotics,  and  are  largely  self-contained  for  internal 
support.  They  are  accustomed  to  working  in  austere  environments  characterized 
by  the  Third  World  [and] . .  .AlWOF  depends  on  tho  support  of  AF^  assets  for 
infiltration,  exfiltration,  resupply  and  numerous  other  special  activities. 


of  the  assets  of  AFSCXZ:.  Service  manuals  are 
available  to  those  interested.  For  my  purposes, 
it  is  only  important  to  note  that  ARSOF  de¬ 
pends  on  the  support  of  AFSOC  assets  for  infil¬ 
tration,  exfilttation,  resupply  and  numerous  oth¬ 
er  special  activities. 

It  is  the  habitual  working  relationship  between 
ARSOF  and  AFSOC  and  their  relatively  new 
command  and  control  architecture  that  1  wish  to 
highlight.  By  order  of  the  1986  Goldwater- 
Nichols  Defense  Reorganization  Act,  as  modi¬ 
fied  by  the  G^hen-Nunn  Amendment,  Special 
Operations  Commands  (SOCs)  were  formed 
under  each  of  the  combatant  commanders  in 
chief  (ClNCs).  These  new  joint  ccrmmands  ex¬ 
ercise  operational  control  of  SOFs  from  each 
service,  as  assigned  to  the  theater  CINC.  This 
command  and  control  relationship  further 
strentzthens  the  working  relationships  ot  multi- 
service  SOFs.  All  SOFs  in  a  given  theater  work 
tor  the  same  Kiss.  They  operate  under  the  same 


employment  principles.  Under  a  SOC,  all  serv¬ 
ice  SOFs  have  unity  of  command,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  CA  and  FSYOP  forces,  which  may  be 
assigned  in  peace  or  war  to  support  SO  missions. 
This  situation  will,  without  question,  improve 
overall  SOF  mission  capabilities  and  employ¬ 
ment  characteristics. 

The  US  Army  Command  and  General  Staff 
College  teaches  a  “strategic  analysis  model”  that 
suggests  three  criteria  by  which  to  examine  a  px>- 
tential  strategy  for  efficacy.  Those  criteria  are 
suitability,  feasibility  and  acceptability.  It  may  be 
useful  to  evaluate  the  strateg>’  1  suggest  thrcHjgh 
the  use  of  this  methodology’. 

A  strategy  that  relies  heavily  on  ARSOF,  sup¬ 
ported  by  other  service  SOFs,  and  in  support  of 
State  Department  objectives,  appears  to  be  emi¬ 
nently  suitable  in  addressing  the  threats  posed  in 
Lie.  In  addition  to  their  new  and  integrated 
command  and  control  structure,  these  forces  are 
uniquely  trained  and  equipped  to  perform  the 
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myriad  of  missions  characterized  by  LIC.  They 
are  mature,  linguistically  capable  and  culturally 
attuned  aivd  sensitive,  llte  combination  of  their 
military  capabilities  and  peisonal  and  profes' 
>6tonal  characteristics  mark  dtem  as  unique  in  the 
US  military.  No  other  forces  posses?  ♦■his  degree 
of  training,  skills  and  knowledge.  This  gives  SOF 
an  extremely  hi^  degree  of  flexibility  and  versa¬ 
tility  regardless  of  the  level  of  conflict,  but  with 
particular  s^licability  in  UC. 

FeasiM/iry  asks  the  question:  Isitsuf^xsrtable? 
I  believe  the  answer  is  yes.  SOF  employment  is 
both  low  cost  and  low  visibility.  SOF  employ¬ 
ment  will  not  stretch  the  national  budget  Re¬ 
member  that  the  greatest  cost  for  mobile  training 
teams  is  often  for  transportation.  And,  in  many 
cases,  that  cost  is  home  by  the  host  nation.  SOF 
employment,  also,  should  not  give  dissident 
gioi^  in  Third  World  nations  cause  k)r  particu¬ 
lar  akitm.  They  are  few  in  number  and  generally 
operate  well  outside  highly  politically  charged 
urban  areas. 

Whether  or  trot  a  strategy  is  acceptable  re¬ 
quires  a  largely  subjective  judgment.  But,  I  be¬ 


lieve  a  strategy  using  SOF  is  acceptable  to  die 
American  people,  and  dius  Congress.  Ameri¬ 
cans  realize  diat  the  business  in  whidi  SC^  is  en¬ 
gaged  is  inherendy  more  dangerous  than  nonnal 
peacetime  military  activities.  SC^  personnel  ate 
the  ultimate  volunteers.  Thoe  is  no  one  serving 
inSGFthatdoesnotwanttofaediere.  Theperi- 
odic  deaths  cf  SOF  members,  vhile  always  re¬ 
grettable,  are  part  of  the  price  we  pay  for  pursuing 
our  interests  and  atteri^iting  to  spread  freedom 
and  democracy  in  an  ofrm  violent  Third  World. 

Finally,  it  is  of  paramount  importance  tx>  re¬ 
member  that  the  now  defonct  Soviet  Union  is 
going  through  3  period  of  tremendous  domestic 
political  turxiKiiL  De^te  die  fact  that  the  kx-- 
mer  Soviet  Union  is  now  "perceived”  as  less  of 
a  threat  to  US  interests,  it  is  not  clear  diat  ft  will 
remainso.  UiirildienewQximiDnwealihafln' 
deperident  States  completely  embraces  demo- 
aacy — allowing  die  peoples  of  the  former  Soviet 
Empire  to  be  free  arid  stable — it  would  be  pni- 
dent  for  AiiKrica  to  develop  as  many  friends  and 
allies  around  die  gbbe  as  possible.  Itisdearthat 
SOF  can  play  a  critical  role  toward  that  end.  MR 
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Counterinsurgency 


Steven  Metz 


In  recent  years  there  has  been  an  increasing  focus  on  the  military 
role  in  low-intensity  conJUcL  The  author  i^ks  at  the  current  VS 
strategy  that  calls  for  the  eradication  of  irtsurgency  and  establish” 
ing  the  legitimacy  of  the  local  government.  The  audior  points  out 
that  this  is  poMcaUy  dangerous  and  can  lead  to  ambiguous  out¬ 
comes.  Fin^y,  the  author  offers  alternatives  that  are  attainable 
and  could  be  assisted  by  specific  military  actions. 


During  the  past  decade,  low-intensity 
conflict  played  an  increasingly  prominent 
role  in  US  national  security  strategy.  Great 
strides  were  made  in  analysis,  doctrine,  training 
and  force  development.  Based  on  our  Vietnam 
experience,  we  developed  strategy  and  doctrine 
that  emphasized  the  political  nature  of  counter¬ 
insurgency,  the  need  to  focus  on  underlying 
causes  rather  than  military  manifestations  and 
the  need  for  an  indirect  US  role.  But  today 
progress  has  stalled  and  can  only  be  reinvigo- 
rated  by  breaking  through  some  key  intellectual 
barriers.  Foremost  among  these  is  an  inability  to 
smoothly  link  the  application  of  force  to  desired 
policy  outcomes.  This  has  haunted  US  strategy 
throughout  our  history;  its  roots  are  deep  in 


our  fundamental  attitudes  toward  cortflict. 

As  a  nation,  our  attitude  is  decidedly  un- 
Clausewitzian.  The  great  philosof^er  of  war 
continually  stressed  the  interrelationship  of  war 
and  policy.  Military  strategy,  he  argued,  should 
serve,  and  be  shaped,  by  policy  objectives. 
Americans,  however,  see  war  and  peace  as  dia¬ 
metric  states  rather  than  parts  of  a  unified  con¬ 
tinuum.  War,  in  the  American  tradition,  occurs 
when  policy  fails.  Moreover,  our  positivism  and 
intellectual  isolation  make  us  weak  in  the  psy¬ 
chology  of  conflict — we  misunderstand  Sun  Tzu 
as  much  as  Carl  von  Clausewitz. 

Our  oiganization  for  national  security  re¬ 
flects  this  dichotomous  attitude  toward  con¬ 
flict.  The  State  Department,  with  its  thousands 
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of  bureaucrats,  deals  with  policy,  and  the  Depart- 
tnent  of  Defense,  with  even  greater  thousands, 
deals  with  war.  Only  the  very  small  National  Se¬ 
curity  G)uncil  is  designed  to  integrate  the  two 
^  althot^,  in  practice,  it  is  more  a  liaison  than  an 


A  strategy  that  seeks  total,  un¬ 
ambiguous  victory,  however,  is  politically 
dangerous.  It  can  breed  pUblk  frustra¬ 
tion  with  ambiguous  outcomes  and  leave 
us  able  to  deal  only  with  relatively  simple 
problems  such  as  those  in  Panama  and 
Grenada.  Counterinsurgency  is  not 
simple.  Quick,  unambiguous  outcomes 
are  unlikely;  domestic  support  for  US 
involvement  is  inherently  weak,  and  we 
must  work,  indirectly,  titrough  allies. 


integrator.  The  openness  of  our  political  system 
further  complicates  any  attempts  to  link  the 
application  of  force  to  desired  policy  outcomes. 
We  must  build  a  broad  consensus  in  support  of 
the  use  of  force.  This  can  only  be  done  by  using 
vague,  symbolic  objectives  that  constitute  a 
weak  foundation  for  strategy.  When  realistic 
goals  do  exist,  they  often  remain  secret. 

As  a  result  of  all  of  this,  we  use  a  process- 
oriented  approach  to  strategy  and  doctrine.  This 
assumes  that  the  proper  technique  for  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  national  power  will  automatically  gen¬ 
erate  proper  outcomes.  Our  strategy  is  thus 
steeped  as  much  in  hope  as  in  logic.  Even  more 
problematic,  we  tend  to  define  the  desired  end 
state  as  total,  unambiguous  victory.  This  is  polit¬ 
ically  alluring  and  helps  compensate  for  our  lack 
of  skill  in  the  psychology  of  conflict.  After  all, 
the  perceptions  and  beliefs  of  a  crushed  enemy 
are  irrelevant,  arvd  overwhelming  force  negates 
the  need  for  psychological  acumen.  Total  vic¬ 
tory  is  morally  satisfying,  uses  our  strengths  and 
bypasses  our  weaknesses. 

A  strategy  that  seeks  total,  unambiguous  vic¬ 
tory,  however,  is  politically  dangerous.  It  can 
breed  public  frustration  with  ambiguous  out¬ 
comes  and  leave  us  able  to  deal  only  with  rela¬ 


tively  simple  problems  such  as  those  in  Panama 
and  Grenada.  Counterinsuigency  is  not  simple. 
Quick,  unambiguous  outcomes  are  unlikely;  do¬ 
mestic  support  for  US  involvement  is  inherently 
weak,  and  we  must  work,  indirectly,  throt^  al¬ 
lies.  Thua  US  efforu,  in  counterinsurgency  face 
a  pervasive  and  paralyzing  contradiction:  We 
tend  to  define  the  end  state  in  vague,  absolute 
terms,  but  are  unable  or  unwilling  to  make  a 
commensurate  effort  to  attain  it. 

Alternatives 

The  National  Security  Strategy  of  the  United 
States  is  vague  on  the  desired  end  state  of  US  in¬ 
volvement  in  low-intensity  conflict.  It  secs  our 
basic  goal  as  “an  international  environment  of 
peace,  freedom  and  progress  within  which  our 
democracy — ^and  other  free  nations — can  flour¬ 
ish.”*  Clearly  this  is  inadequate  for  crafting  a 
coherent  strategy  or  campaign  plan.  Mote  spe¬ 
cifically,  the  United  States  seeks  to  “akl  in  com¬ 
batting  threats  to  democratic  institutions  from 
aggression,  coercion,  insurgencies  ...”  and  to 
help  friendly  nations  protect  their  own  inter¬ 
ests.^  This  is  still  amorphous  and  implies  that  our 
strategic  goals  are  determined  solely  by  our 
friends’  political  procedures.  Hidden  deep  in 
rhetoric,  however,  d\e  National  Security  Strategy 
of  the  United  States  does  posit  a  realistic  end  state: 
“diplomatic  solutions  to  regional  conflicts.”^ 

&me  of  the  clearest  thinking  on  counterin¬ 
surgency  is  found  in  joint  Army-Air  Force  doc¬ 
trine.'*  Even  here,  though,  there  are  two  alterna¬ 
tives.  On  one  hand,  the  manual  suggests  that  the 
United  States  attains  success  when  a  friendly 
government  eliminates  the  insurgency.^  Later, 
US  Army  Field  Manual  (FM)  100-20/Air  Force 
Pamphlet  (AFP)  3-20,  Military  Operations  in 
Low  Intensity  Corflicts,  stresses  that  the  end  state 
is  reached  when  the  friendly  government  esta¬ 
blishes  legitimacy.^ 

These  two  notions  of  the  end  state  are  not  in¬ 
herently  incompatible.  Instead,  the  problem  lies 
in  their  absolute  nature.  Eliminating  an  insur¬ 
gency  implies  that  it  is  gone  forever,  totally  de¬ 
stroyed.  Furthermore,  FM  l(X)-20/AFP  3-20 
stresses  legitimacy,  but  does  not  define  it  in 
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AB  dbeusdoHS  teml  toward  the  alaobae:  A  government  eidur  has  kgitimaey 
wdoesnoL  The  logical  concbiston  is  that  Mai  victory  over  the  insurgents  is p^dble. 
Likewise,  the  doctrine  states  that  if  the  root  causes  of  msurgetKy— poverty, 
corruidion,  repression  artd  inequhy — are  eUmirurted,  dten  victory  occurs. 

But  we  were  not  willing  to  conunit  the  level  of  resources  necessary  for  this  task 
in  even  a  tiny  country  such  as  El  Salvador. 
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detail.  All  discussions  tend  toward  the  absolute: 
A  government  either  has  legitimacy  or  does  not. 
The  lexical  conclusion  is  that  total  victory  over 


Collection  of  accunUe  uUeUigence 
and  its  analysis  [is  required]  to  identify 
centers-of-gravity  as  the  insurgents  de¬ 
fine  them.  Counterinsurgent  strategists, 
in  other  words,  must  emulate  US  nuclear 
strategists  who  discovered  that  deterrence 
was  J^st  served  if  we  targeted  what  Soviet 
leaders  considered  important  and  not 
what  we  would  consider  important  had 
we  been  Soviet  leaders. 

It  should  state  explicitly  that,  in 
most  insurgencies,  we  seek  a  negotiated 
compromise  between  the  government 
and  tile  insurgents  rather  than  unambig¬ 
uous  victory  by  the  government. 

The  goal  of  the  United  States  should  be 
to  m^  both  belligerents  recognize  that 
absolute  victory  is  unattainable — to  serve 
as  balancer  and  interlocutor. 


the  insurgents  is  possible.  Likewise,  the  doctrine 
states  that  if  the  root  causes  of  insurgency — 
poverty,  corruption,  repression  and  inequity — 
are  eliminated,  then  victory  occurs.  But  we 
were  not  willing  to  commit  the  level  of  resources 
necessary  for  this  task  in  even  a  tiny  country  such 
as  El  Salvador.  To  use  the  jargon  of  strategic 
analysis,  we  face  a  serioas  “means/ends  mis¬ 
match”  in  the  counterinsurgency  arena. 

When  absolute  goals  are  pursued  in  an  envi¬ 
ronment  of  constrained  resources,  the  outcome 
is  most  often  a  simmering,  low-level  persistent 
insurgency.  US  advice  and  aid  can  help  friendly 
governments  limit  an  insurgency  to  subversion, 
guerrilla  activity  and  tenorism,  but  cannot  total  - 
ly  eradicate  it.  Recent  US  counterinsurgency  ef¬ 
forts  in  El  Salvador  and  the  Philippines  provide 
ample  evidence.  In  both  cases,  the  insurgency 
is  diminished  but  alive.  Put  simply,  as  long  as 
the  United  States  believes  total,  unambiguous 


victory  in  counterinsurgency  is  possible  and 
encourages  our  friends  to  think  likewise,  insur¬ 
gencies  will  be  controlled  but  not  extinguished. 

Since  we  are  not  likely  to  substantially  in¬ 
crease  the  economic  and  military  resources 
dedicated  to  countermsurgency,  our  strategy 
should  change.  It  should  state  explicitly  that,  in 
most  irtsurgencies,  we  seek  a  negotiated  compro¬ 
mise  between  the  government  and  the  insur¬ 
gents  rather  than  unambiguous  victory  by  the 
government.  The  goal  of  the  United  States 
should  be  to  make  both  belligerents  recognize 
that  absolute  victory  is  unattainable — to  serve  as 
balancer  and  interlocutor. 

There  is  justification,  both  practical  and  mor¬ 
al,  for  such  an  approach.  Practically,  pursuit  of 
negotiated  compromise  reflects  the  fact  than  in 
an  environment  where  the  friendly  government 
cannot  eradicate  the  insurgency  without  outside 
help  and  where  US  assistance  is  politically  or 
economically  constrained,  total  victory  is  impos¬ 
sible.  In  fact,  around  the  world,  outright  victory’ 
by  insurgents  or  counterinsurgents  is  rare  and 
stalemate,  common.  Some  experts  on  counter¬ 
insurgency  such  as  Bard  O’Neill  argue  that  any 
given  insurgency  can  be  categorized,  and  that 
certain  categories  rule  out  accommodation.^ 
This  overlooks  die  polyglot  nature  of  most  insur¬ 
gencies.  The  segment  of  the  insurgency  that 
would  totally  reject  compromise  is  usually  small. 
Negotiated  compromise  would  thus  denude  this 
hard  core  of  si^jport  and  render  it  impotent. 

From  the  1940s  to  the  1980s,  insurgents 
leaped  ahead  of  counterinsurgents  in  terms  of 
strategy  and  understanding  the  nature  of  revo¬ 
lutionary  w’ar.  Today,  there  is  more  balance; 
counterinsurgents  are  smaner.  Moreover,  the 
task  of-ievolutionary  mobilization  is  more  diffi¬ 
cult  in  the  post-colonial  era.  For  these  reasons, 
insurgencies  in  Nicaragua,  Sudan,  Mozambique, 
Angola,  El  Salvtdor,  Philippines,  Afghanistan 
and  Kampuchea  led  to  stalemate.  Barring  the 
Ethiopian-type  collapse  of  will  by  one  bellig¬ 
erent,  neither  irrsurgents  nor  counterinsurgents 
can  cortsummate  total  victory.  Thus  negotiated 
compromises  are  becoming  the  norm;  but  be¬ 
cause  we  cannot  throw  off  the  intellectual  blind- 
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era  of  the  Cold  War,  US  strategy  and  doctrine 
still  seek  total  victory. 

Morally,  US  support  for  negotiated  compto- 
inises  would  reflect  the  feet  that  few  Third  World 
revolutions  pit  unequivocal  good  against  un¬ 
equivocal  evil.  There  are  exceptions.  In  Peru,  for 
example,  the  nature  of  the  insurgency  leaves  no 
moral  grounds  for  compromise.  But  in  most 
cases,  revolutiOTiary  insurgents  are  driven  by  le¬ 
gitimate  griefe,  usually  oppression,  corruption  or 
inequity.  The  “moral  high  ground”  often  lies 
sotnew^re  in  between  the  insurgents  and  the 
government  Given  this,  US  counterinsurgency 
strategy  should  be  modeled  on  our  efforts  in  An¬ 
gola  ^ere  we  encouraged  both  belligerents  to 
reject  total  victory  through  military  means  and 
seek  compromise. 

implications 

Even  if  Are  United  States  adopted  a  counter¬ 
insurgency  strategy  aimed  at  encouraging  n^- 
tiated  compromise,  this  would  not  automatically 
solve  the  problem  of  linking  military  efforts  and 
desired  political  outcomes.  After  all,  we  remain 
anti-Clausewician  and  consistently  misunder¬ 
stand  flierelationsh4rt^fbtce  and  diplomacy.  To 
make  diis  connection,  we  would  have  to  develop 
counterinsurgency  doctrine  that  explicitly  used 
military  force  to  encourage  arxl  facilitate  nego¬ 
tiated  compromises. 

Traditio^ly,  American  attitudes  toward  the 
use  of  force  focused  on  its  “carrot”  dimension 
rather  than  die  “stick.”  In  Vietnam,  for  exanple. 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  eased  military 
pressure  (and  offered  economic  assistance)  to  re¬ 
ward  what  were  seen  as  positive  diplomatic 
moves  by  Hanoi.  President  Richard  M.  Nbeon 
and  Henry  A.  Kissuiger  had  a  much  deeper  (and 
un-American)  understanding  of  the  relation- 
diip  of  force  and  diplomacy.  They  used  dramatic 
esetdations  of  military  pressure,  especially  the 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam,  to  break  logjams  in 
the  peace  talks. 

The  key  here  is  dramatic  escalation.  There 
are  two  objectives  of  the  use  offeree  in  a  strate¬ 
gy  seeking  negotiated  compromise:  to  bring 
the  insurgents  to  the  bargaining  table  and  to 


In  most  cases,  revolutionary 
insurgents  are  driven  by  legitimate  griefs, 
usM^  oppresaon,  corruption  or  inequi¬ 
ty.  The  “moral  high  ground”  often  Ues 
somewhere  in  between  the  insurgents 
and  the  government.  Given  this,  US 
counterinsurgency  strategy  should  be 
modeled  on  our  efforts  in  Areola  where 
we  encouraged  both  belligerents  to  reject 
total  victory  through  military  means 
and  seek  compromise. 
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Traditionally,  American  attitudes  toward  the  use  of  force  focused 
on  its  “carroT*  intension  rather  than  the  “stick.*’  In  Vietnam,  for  example.  President 
Johnson  eased  military  pressure  to  reward  what  were  seen  as  positive  diplomatic 
moves  by  Hanoi.  President  Nixon  and  Henry  Kissinger  had  a  much  deeper  under¬ 
standing  of  the  relationship  of  force  and  d^lomacy.  They  used  dramatic  escalations 
of  military  pressure.  ...to  break  logjams  in  the  peace  talks. 


encourage  successful  resolution  of  the  negoti¬ 
ations.  Insurgents,  especially  those  schooled  in 
Marxism-  Leninism,  tend  to  use  negotiations  for 
political  warfare  rather  than  for  resolution  of  the 
conflict.  The  use  of  force  by  the  government  can 
help  prevent  this,  which  suggests  that,  in  a  very 
general  sense,  a  counterinsurgent  campaign  plan 
should  have  three  phases."^  The  first  stabilizes 
the  military  and  political  situation.  The  second 
(and  longest)  uses  sustained,  gradually  escalating 
military,  psychological  and  political  pressure  (in¬ 
cluding  key  reforms)  to  bring  the  insurgents  to 
negotiations.  The  third  uses  a  dramatic  political, 
psychological  and  military  offensive  to  consum¬ 
mate  the  negotiations. 

Such  a  plan  does  entail  major  risks.  To  do  it 
correctly,  counterinsurgent  planners  must  hus¬ 
band  intelligence  about  insurgent  political  and 
military  activity  during  the  second  phase.  The 
government,  in  other  words,  must  uncover  in¬ 
surgent  underground  networks  and  bases  but  not 
act  on  the  information  until  the  dramatic  offen¬ 
sive  in  the  third  phase.  This  means  that  the  in¬ 
surgency  may  spread  and  prosper  while  the  gov¬ 
ernment  is  awaiting  the  proper  time  for  the 
dramatic  offensive.  Launching  a  dramatic  offen¬ 


sive  as  negotiations  start  or  are  about  to  start  also 
entails  political  risks.  It  will  certainly  provoke 
opposition  from  softliners  in  both  the  United 
States  and  the  host  nation  who  misunderstand 
the  relationship  of  force  and  negotiation.  There 
is  also  a  chance  that  the  insurEems  will  back  out 
of  negotiations;  but  it  they  do,  that  mearrs  thev 
were  not  serious  about  compromise  in  the  first 
place.  In  any  case,  the  insurgents  will  certainly 
make  continuation  of  the  negotiations  contin¬ 
gent  on  a  cease-fire.  Government  negotiators 
will  thus  have  to  assess  the  insurgents’  commit¬ 
ment  to  compromise  and  decide  whether  to  halt 
or  continue  the  offensive. 

Finally,  a  dramatic  offensive  will  encourage 
the  belief  that  total  victory  is  possible  on  the  part 
of  hardliners  in  the  government  who  misunder¬ 
stand  the  essential  nature  of  insurgency.  This 
group — which  will  be  especially  prevalent  in  dtc 
military — will  oppose  negotiations  and  could 
threaten  to  ovenhrow  the  government.  The 
political  leaders  must  thus  pilot  a  tricky  course 
between  the  softliners  and  hardliners.  This  re¬ 
quires  leadership  of  the  highest  order. 

The  military — including  both  the  military  of 
the  government  fighting  the  insurgency  and  US 
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advisers — can  tacilitate  netzotiations  m  two 
ways,  r.rst,  they  can  constrain  hardliners.  All 
key  decision  makers  and  strategists  must  under¬ 
stand  that  revolutionary  insurgencies  are  not 
amenable  to  total,  unambiguous  victorv.  Sec¬ 
ond,  thev  can  engmeer  the  third  phase  otfensive 
so  that  It  generates  the  greatest  possible  trauma 
tor  the  insurgents.  This  requires  collection  of  ac¬ 
curate  intelligence  and  its  analysis  to  identify 
centers-ot-gravitv  as  the  insurgents  define  them. 
Countenttsurgent  strategists,  in  other  words, 
must  emulate  US  nuclear  strategists  who  discov¬ 
ered  that  deterrence  was  best  served  if  we  tar¬ 
geted  what  Soviet  leaders  considered  important 
and  not  what  we  would  consider  important  had 
we  been  Soviet  leaders. 

Current  US  strategy  and  doctrine  tor  counter¬ 
insurgency  does  little  to  explore  problems  asso¬ 
ciated  with  a  poorly  defined  end  state  and  a  weak 
linkage  of  the  application  of  force  and  desired 
outcomes.  The  standard  explanation  for  this 
shortcoming  is  that  every  insurgency  is  different. 
That  IS  true,  but  irrelevant.  The  feet  that  distinc¬ 
tions  exist  between  all  insurgencies  does  not  jus  ¬ 
tify  Ignoring  the  notion  of  the  desired  end  state. 
What  this  son  of  extreme  subjectivity  does  is 
hinder  our  abilin'  to  smoothly  link  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  political,  psychological  and  militarv 
power  to  a  desired  outcome.  As  toimer  Under- 
sectetarv’  of  Defense  Fred  C.  Ikle  wrote,  “Those 
who  aim  tor  nothing  are  guaranteed  to  hit  it.”*'' 
By  using  a  strategy  and  doctrine  devoid  of  clear 


thinking  on  the  end  states  of  insurgencies,  we 
aim  mightily  for  nothing. 

Unfottunately,  US  military  planners  who  be¬ 
come  involved  in  counterinsurgency  often  pay 


US  military  planners  who  become 
involved  in  counterinsurgency  often  pay 
the  price  for  this.  The  military  is  far  in 
the  lead  among  government  agencies  in 
developing  a  rational  approach  to 
counterinsurgency  based  on  an  accurate 
assessment  of  insurgency.  But  without 
a  fundamental  commitment  to  a  desired 
outcome,  truly  effective  military 
doctrine  is  impossible. 


the  price  for  this.  The  military  is  far  in  the  lead 
among  government  agencies  in  developing  a  ra¬ 
tional  approach  to  counterinsurgency  based  on 
an  accurate  assessment  of  insurgency.  But  with¬ 
out  a  fundamental  commitment  to  a  desired  out¬ 
come,  truly  effective  military  doctrine  is  impossi¬ 
ble.  Hopefully,  those  who  craft  our  national 
strategy  will  soon  jettison  the  remnants  of  Cold 
War  Manicheanism  and  accept  negotiated  com¬ 
promise  as  the  usual  desired  outcome  in  counter¬ 
insurgency.  Once  this  is  done,  military  doctiine 
could  be  developed  to  reflect  this  strategic 
premise,  and  cogent  planning  tor  US  support  of 
counterinsurgency  can  proceed.  MR 
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During  <^raiwnsDesertSbkMandI)eaatSb]ina,Iru^Si0msive  Strat¬ 
egy  encouraged  terrorists  to  attackfadSdes  qfdie  United  Slates  and  meas^  - 

bersofdtecoaMon.  The  audwrs  argue  dwtdgfenSr^  against  tenarim  _ 
as  a  strategic  weapanreauires  die  same  ^me  aneng^ianftpkmid^ds 
die  conventional  batdiifield.  They  desenbe  noHr  temnism  hiaa  c«b^  i ? 
nadons  to  wididraworedleraniiUarypnmi^FoOowiK^adbaasim0^r^ 
of  die  psyehoiogietA  isffeets  qf  terrorim  on  dim  mWaiy’fim^  membetii 
^  aiOhors  point  out  areas  in  the  currait  system  that  re^dre  attention. 


AS  TRADITIONAL  axes  of  power  shift 
L  with  new  post-Cold  War  alliances,  diere 
will  emerge  ambitious  Third  World  leaders  seek¬ 
ing  to  fill  the  vacuum  and  define  new  interna- 
titnial  conditions.  The  Gulf  War  is  a  case  in 
point  Sadlam  Hussein’s  objectives  in  capturing 
valuable  Iranian  territory  and,  ^tiling  diat,  an¬ 
nexing  Kuwait  represent  a  bid  for  both  economic 
and  Pan-Arab  power.  Despite  Iraq’s  consid¬ 
erable  arms  and  a  large  standing  army,  this 
conflict  has  demonstrated  that  direct  military 
confrontation  with  First  World  countries  is 
foolhardy. 

However,  the  Gulf  War  provided  a  theater  for 
examining  the  emergence  of  a  subtle  war  strategy 


'  •'  'V**'  '  -»  ■  '  J  "  ' 

from  a  pQsitkn  (/sedxidaiy  itr^xxtanbe  ID  OIK 
of  prominence.  The  introduccioti  of  mafia  ac¬ 
cess,  analysts  and  public  ppinioii  pops  has 
oreated  an  infonnacion  feetfoadt  krop  can 
have  a  substantial  and  foidy  immediate  inAu- 
erKiecniiiteTtiationalptJicies.  Theimpgstanoe 
this  loop  was  reoQgn^  by  haqtplanikeis,  and 
their  ability  to  influence  that  system  is  no  doubt 
being  studied  by  odier  leaders  widi  r^ooal 
interests.  Lessons  learned  from  this  war  of 
impressions  may  be  used  with  increasing  ex¬ 
pertise  in  future  bids  for  power. 

The  Tet  offensive  of  19^  dotionstiated  that 
style,  not  substance,  can  lead  to  the  psychologi¬ 
cal  victory  that  weakens  public  st^rpoR  neces- 
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saiy  tx)  sustain  combat  by  the  icKces  c^a  democra¬ 
cy.  In  recent  years,  terrorism  has  evolved  inm 
the  preferred  “style  over  substance”  strawy  for 
influencing  policy  by  directly  intimidating  the 
resolve  ol  citizens  to  siq^x>rt  their  government’s 
policy.  In  the  wake  of  1^’s  devastating  defeat  in 
the  Gulf  War,  it  is  quite  likely  Hussein,  as  well  as 
his  sympathizers,  will  return  to  the  femiliar  strat- 
^  of  terrorism  as  a  means  of  erqtloiting  any  am¬ 
bivalence  on  the  part  of  the  allied  nations  for 
maintaining  forces  in  the  Middle  East 

The  strata  for  undermining  the  st^rpott 
war  is  nothing  more  than  Aidand  Be^e  cm  a 
psychological  plane.  In  this  context  die  deep 
battle  takes  on  a  wholly  (Merent  character.  The 
remainder  of  this  article  discusses  one  potential 
sphere  of  influence  that  is  vulnerable  to  the 
subtle  strategy  of  terrorism  and  has  immediate 
relevance  to  the  maintenance  of  morale  and 
cohesion  of  our  military  force. 

Terrorism  and  the 
Military  Community 

S.  L  A.  Marshall  argura  that  no  war  is  won 
without  ccMiquering  the  will  of  the  people.^ 
Conquest  retiuires  subjugation  of  serial,  eco¬ 
nomic  and  government  institutions  that  deter¬ 
mine  domestic  behavior  and  quality  of  life. 
Armed  conflict  and  a  subsec]uent  surrendering  of 
arms  may  change  the  policies  of  the  government 
but  cannot,  by  themselves,  assure  die  coopera¬ 
tion  of  the  people  or  the  adoption  of  die  victor’s 
political  pMosophy.  Yet,  this  must  be  the  ulti¬ 
mate  goal  of  war  if  there  is  to  be  a  permanent 
change.  Terrorism  provides  a  less  provocative  at¬ 
tempt  to  coerce  compliance  by  avoiding  open 
confrontation  and  fcKusing  directly  on  the 
strength  of  the  people’s  convictions  in  die  face 
of  an  ill-defined  threat 

Fortunately,  terrorist  assaults,  despite  an  in¬ 
crease  in  frequency,  remain  the  exception  rather 
than  the  rule  for  military  personnel.  The  targets 
are  usually  of  some  symbolic  value  so  that  their 
selection  can  be  anticipated.  This  has  provided 
a  sense  of  safety  for  most  members  of  the  mili¬ 
tary  community,  who  have  a  relatively  low  pro¬ 
file.  But  what  if  the  attention  of  terrorists 


turtred  from  assaults  on  lugh~P*odle  military 
personnel  to  tank-and-file  soJdieis  snd  their 
families?  RaridcMnaaadboa^%a)oceitts”have 
historically  been  a  prominent  tactic  m  terrorist 
stiat^.  It  has  b^  tried  in  dre  US  Army, 
Europe  community  in  die  past  10  years  but 


Terrorism  pnn4des  a  ksspnnwcative 
attempt  to  atereeeompBtmul^aPoUBiig 
open  eonfrontarion  focusing  ibectfy 
on  tite  strengtit  ofUte  petite's  convie- 
tions  in  Ae  faceefanUl-difmed^AreaL 
Fmtumae^  terrorist  atea^ts,deipUe  an 
increase  infrequency,  remain  Ae 
exception  roAerthan  tite  rule  for 
military  personnel  The  targets  are 
usually  of  some  symbcHc  value  so  that 
their  selection  canbeantic^ated.This 
has  prorid^  a  xnseef  safety  for  most 
members  of  the  mOitaiy  aunmunity,  who 
haveardatiw^lowprofOe^- 

appeared  to  lack  a  cc^erent  strategy  indmi- 
datum.  When  focused  on  military  femdies,  such 
attacks  can  have  serious  irriplications  for  iTunale 
and  readinesshy  undeimining  die  soklias. 

The  recent  Gulf  War  ma^  it  clear  that  a 
prominent  1^  in  the  erffensive  strategy  cf  Iraq 
was  to  be  terrorist  attacks  against  fer-tetnoved 
American  communities,  with  die  goal  of  intimi¬ 
dation  if  a  tactical  stalemate  could  have  been 
maintained  Terrorists  believe  that  a  pattern  of 
random  attacks  will  weaken  the  public^  siqipott 
for  military  policy  within  a  dettioersde  society. 
Targeting  dre  military  community  has  die  po¬ 
tential  for  a  more  immediate  chaDet^  to  die 
military’s  al^ty  to  carry  out  diat  policy.  It  is  nec¬ 
essary  that  military  leaders  and  strat^lists  come 
to  terms  with  this  goal  if  we  ate  to  counter  diis 
subde  war  for  the  hearts  and  minds  of  our  sol¬ 
diers’  families. 

Events  over  the  past  decade  have  suggested 
increasing  trends  in  the  targeting  of  US  military 
personnel  by  terrorists.  The  RAND  Corpora¬ 
tion  reported  a  35  percent  increase  in  the  num- 
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ber  of  attach  aimed  at  military  targets  during  the 
period  1980-1983  when  compared  to  the  pre¬ 
vious  four  years.  Events  in  Greece,  the  Philip¬ 
pines  and  Lebanon  have  demonstrated  the  vul- 
nerabilin-  of  military  officiak  in  foreign  countries 
and  their  salience  in  attracting  media  attention. 


[TheJ  Gulf  War  made  it  clear  that 
a  prominent  leg  in  the  offensive  strategy 
of  Iraq  was  to  be  terrorist  attacks  against 
far-removed  American  communities, 
with  the  goal  of  intimidation  if  a  tactical 
stalemate  could  have  been  maintained. 

Terrorists  believe  that  a  pattern  of 
random  attacks  will  weaken  the  pub¬ 
lic’s  support  for  military  policy  within  a 
democratic  society. 


The  focus  of  threat  then  shifted  to  random  at¬ 
tacks  such  as  the  La  Belle  discotheque  and  the 
Frankfurt  post  exchange  in  Germany.  This  sug¬ 
gests  that  the  strategy  may  have  shifted  to  intim¬ 
idating  the  military  community  as  a  whole  rather 
than  targeting  symbols  of  military  presence.  The 
cyclical  trends  that  characterise  terrorism  pre¬ 
dict  that  while  attacks  have  recently  abated,  re¬ 
newed  attacks  are  likely  as  new  coalitions  arc 
formed. 

With  the  inception  of  the  all-volunteer  mili¬ 
tary’,  the  US  armed  services  have  taken  on  an  in¬ 
creasingly  domestic  character.  More  than  56 
percent  of  military  persormel  are  married,  and 
less  than  40  percent  live  in  military  housing.  In¬ 
creasingly,  family-related  services  have  been 
emphasized  in  an  effort  to  retain  well-trained 
mid-  and  senior-level  technicians  and  leaders. 
Overseas  assignments  are  more  often  than  not 
accompanied  tours.  While  recent  events  in  Eu¬ 
rope  may  significantly  reduce  the  number  of 
American  families  living  in  that  region,  commit¬ 
ments  in  the  Middle  East,  Asia  and  Latin  Amen  - 
ca  suggest  that  military’  families  living  abroad  will 
continue  to  be  a  part  of  military  planning. 

The  militan’  family  is  a  significant  positive  in¬ 
fluence  on  militan'  morale  and  readiness.'  Fami¬ 


ly  stability  affects  the  soldier’s  performance.  Sol¬ 
diers  serving  in  units  that  regard  personal  and 
family  concerns  as  a  priority  demonstrate  better 
duty  performance,  less  absenteeism  and  fewer 
disciplinary  actions.^  This  relationship  between 
unit  and  family  is  intended  to  create  a  climate  of 
mutual  support  rather  than  competition.  That 
is,  it  seeks  to  avoid  the  trap  of  divided  loyalties 
for  the  soldier  that  often  sabotages  retention 
rates.  However,  terrorism  may  provide  an  exter¬ 
nal  threat  that  tests  soldier  loyalty  in  a  manner 
beyond  the  control  of  even  thebest-intentioned 
commander.  It  does  this  by  reducing  the  family’s 
sense  of  well-being  and  cihallenging  the  spxm- 
sor’s  ability  to  care  for  and  protect  loved  ones. 

Because  the  effects  of  terrorist  threats  to  the 
well-being  of  a  service  member’s  family  have  not 
been  specifically  addressed  by  any  research  ef¬ 
forts,  counterterrorism  policy  is  vague.  However, 
there  is  indirect  evidence  that  its  effect  upon 
morale  could  have  both  immediate  and  less  ap¬ 
parent  implications.  An  incident  that  occurred 
in  West  Germany  during  the  Red  Army  Fac¬ 
tion’s  car  bombings  of  1982-1983  illustrates  the 
potential  influence  of  this  threat  on  day-to-day 
unit  operations  as  soldiers  attempt  to  assuage 
family  concerns  for  safety. 

A  psychologist,  experienced  in  group  dynam¬ 
ics,  was  asked  to  meet  with  residents  of  on-post 
quartets  after  an  abrupt  increase  in  sick  call  and 
feilures  to  report  for  duty  were  noted  among  en¬ 
listed  personnel  on  post.  The  psychologist 
found,  during  a  community  meeting,  that  a  ru¬ 
mor  had  spread  through  the  building  of  a  prob¬ 
able  terrorist  attack  after  a  random  car  bombing 
in  the  parking  lot.  Soldiers  had  elected  to  remain 
at  home  in  order  to  defend  their  families  against 
the  mmored  threat.  A  discussion  of  the  rumor, 
the  realistic  likelihood  of  attack  and  a  sharing  of 
fears  encouraged  cohesion  among  the  neighbors 
and  alleviated  the  sense  of  vulnerability  among 
families.  However,  the  message  was  clear.  The 
insecurity  generated  by  the  threat  of  terrorism  et- 
iectix  ely  dismpted  the  military’  mission. 

Military  families  can  be  strategic  targets  tor 
terrorist  coercion.  The  family  exercises  direct  in  - 
tluence  on  the  morale  of  the  serv’ice  member;  u 
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In  recent  yean,  terrorism  has  evolved  into  the  preferred  ‘*style  over  substance” 
strategy  for  influencing  policy  by  directly  intimidatmg  the  resolve  of  citizens  to  support 
their  government's  policy.  In  the  wake  of  Iraqis  devastating  defeat  in  the  Gulf  War,  it  is 
quite  likely  Hussein,  as  well  as  his  sympathizen,  will  return  to  the  familiar  strategy  of 
terrorism  as  a  means  of  exploiting  any  ambivalence  on  the  part  of  the  allied 
nations  for  maintaining  forces  in  the  Middle  East. 


has  symbolic  appeal  particularly  in  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  where  Western  vulnerability  can  be  demon¬ 
strated;  it  is  easily  accessible  owing  to  our  encul- 
tured  aversion  to  restriction  of  rights,  our 
naiveties,  and  OCONUS  (outside  Continental 
United  States)  policies  encouraging  integration 
with  host  nations.  It  can  be  a  powerful  fulcrum 
for  influencing  public  opinion  through  direct  ap¬ 
peals  to  the  government  (often  made  public- 
through  the  media)  and  through  the  empathy  it 
evokes  in  nonmilitan'  families.  The  militate 
family  has  value,  then,  as  both  an  audience  to 
acts  of  terrorist  violence  and  as  a  player  to  the 
larger  audience  of  US  public  opinion,  whose  in¬ 
fluence  on  foreign  policy  is  growing  through  the 
use  of  polls  and  lobbying  groups. 


The  Failure  to  Address 
Terrorist  Influence 

While  cases  directly  affecting  military  morale 
are  not  well  documented,  there  are  numerous  in¬ 
dications  that  public  morale  is  influenced  by  spe  - 
cific  terrorist  acts  against  military  forces  and  that 
the  public,  in  turn,  affects  government  policy 
and  military’  strategy.  The  resolve  to  support  the 
military  appears  to  be  a  function  of  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  issue  and  the  intensity  of  the  threat.'' 
The  withdrawal  of  US  military  forces  from  Leba  - 
non  was  not  a  reflection  of  a  positive  change  in 
that  country’s  political  situation.  It  was  the  result 
of  American  public  pressure  ro  reexamine  deci¬ 
sions  that  led  ro  the  deaths  of  241  US  Marine- 
in  October  19dl.^ 
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The  RAND  Corporation  reported  a  35  percent  increase  in  the  number 
of  attacks  aimed  at  military  targets  during  the  period  1980^1983  when  compared 
to  the  previous  four  years.  Events  in  Greece,  the  Philippines  and  Lebanon  have 
demonstrated  the  vulnerability  of  military  officials  in  foreign  countries  and 
their  salience  in  attracting  media  attention. _ 


TTiis  is  not  a  new  phenomenon  or  e\’en  one 
unique  to  this  countn-.  The  British  withdrawal 
from  Palestine  was  greatly  influenced  by  the  pub¬ 
lic  reaction  to  the  cost  of  maintaining  a  trotip 
presence  after  the  loss  of  nearh  100  lives  in  the 
1945  bombing  of  the  King  Da\  id  Hotel  by  the 
Irgun  Zvai  Leumi.  Similarly,  the  French  restrh  e 
to  retain  political  control  over  Algeria  lost  ptipu- 
lar  support  at  home  after  die  Front  de  Liberation 
Nationale  embarked  tin  a  campaign  tif  random 
btimbings  and  an  increasing  numlier  of  French 
soldiers  were  committed  to  what  was  to  haw 
been  a  police  action  against  a  small  band  of  crim  - 
inals.  Brian  Jenkins'  analogy’  of  terrorism  as  “the¬ 
ater”  suggests  that  vitilence  has  little  strategu 
value  unless  there  is  a  vulnerable  audience  witli 
political  influence.'' 


There  is  common  agreement  that  the  target  of 
terrorism  is  the  audience  and  that  media  ad¬ 
vances  have  increased  the  availability  of  the  mil¬ 
itary  as  both  player  and  audience.  Nonetheless, 
there  has  been  little  in  the  way  of  a  plan  by  the 
military  for  addressing  the  impact  of  terrorism  on 
the  audience  other  than  to  identify-  a  liaison 
gatekeeper  to  manage  public  afifeiirs  matters  in  a 
crisis. '  Proactive  consideration  of  the  military- 
audience  of  terrorism  has  been  largely  restricted 
to  information  regarding  personal  security  and 
general  threat  level  in  a  particular  region,  and 
even  this  has  usually  been  relegated  to  briefings 
at  the  time  of  OCONUS  mo\-es.  Raymond  H. 
Femande:  and  James  H.  McIntyre  surveyed 
Navy  families  in  Euriipe  regarding  the  temirist 
threat  and  concluded  that  “  'experts’  tend  ti> 
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The  withdrawal  of  US  military  forces  from  Lebanon  [after]  ...the  deaths 
of  241  US  Marines  in  October  1983  ...is  not  a  new  phenomenon  or  even  one  unique 
to  this  country.  The  British  withdrawal  from  Palestine  was  greatly  influenced  by  the 
public  reaction  to  the  cost  of  maintaining  a  troop  presence  after  the  loss  of  nearly  100 
lives  in  the  1945  bombing  of  the  King  David  Hotel  [and]  ...the  French  resolve  to 
retain  political  control  over  Algeria  lost  popular  support  at  home  after  the  Front  de 
Liberation  Nationede  embarked  on  a  campaign  of  random  bombings. 


fixrus  on  physical  security  issues.  Those  who  otter 
suggestions  outside  this  area  support  generic 
training  in  intercultural  relations,  htnguage  and 
stress  management.”^  Rsychological  phenonte- 
na  such  as  resistiuice  to  influence,  trust  and  mii- 
rale  are  neglected.  Ariel  Merari  and  Nehemia 
Friedland,  in  addressing  the  psychological  di¬ 
mension  of  terrorism,  noted  that  “our  experience 
has  taught  us  that  decision-makers  are  better 
equipped  to  deal  with  tangible,  technical  aspect- 
of  a  problem  such  as  the  costs  of  mounting  an  at¬ 
tack  against  terrorists  than  with  its  more  subtle. 


intangible  featuro,  like  mixxls  ;uid  attitudes.”'* 
Yet,  it  is  precisely  the.se  teatures  that  preixicupy 
terrorist  .strategist.-. 

The  psychological  g<ial-  ot  terrorism  have 
created  a  difficult  problem  tor  militaiy  planners, 
who  understand  attacks  on  cohesion  and  morale 
as  phenomena  best  addressed  through  concrete 
policies  governing  personnel  rotations  and 
training.  One  stnitegy  tor  restoring  morale  in  the 
face  of  a  temrri.st  thrt'at  that  has  been  very  attrac  - 
tive  is  retaliation.  The  air  strike  against  Libya  af¬ 
ter  the  Kimbing  at  a  Bc'rlin  di-cotheque  in  1 985 
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Because  the  effects  of  terrorist 
threats  to  the  well-being  of  a  service 
member’s  family  have  not  been  specifi¬ 
cally  addressed  by  any  research  efforts, 
counterterrorism  policy  is  vague. 
However,  there  is  indirect  evidence  that 
its  effect  upon  morale  could  have  both 
immediate  and  less  apparent 
implications.  An  incident  tfud  occurred 
in  West  Germany  during  the  Red  Army 
Faction’s  car  bombings  of 1982-1983 
illustrates  the  potential  influence  of  this 
threat  on  dayUo-day  unit  operations  as 
soldiers  attempt  to  assuage  family 
concerns  for  safety. 

and  the  capture  ot  the  AchiUe  Laura  hijackers  in 
1986  after  torcintj  down  their  plane  are  hut  two 
examples  ot  this  strategy.  Tlie  positive  effects  on 
public  morale,  as  well  as  the  morale  t>t  hostages, 
has  been  documented  by  polls  and  after-action 
reports. Rut  the  opportunities  tor  armed  re¬ 
sponse  are  minimal,  and  the  political  risks  as- 
sciciated  with  such  interventions  are  often  un¬ 
acceptably  high.  Moreover,  such  reactive 
strategies  tor  Kx'sting  morale  tend  u>  lose  their 
restorative  powers  over  rime. 


A  Model  for  Reducing  Threat 

The  war  on  rerrori.sm,  particularly  as  it  in- 
tluences  public  opinion  and  the  resolve  ot  the 
military  community  to  stand  fast,  must  be  fought 
primarily  on  a  psychological  plane  and  requires 
a  proactive  approach.  The  effectiveness  of  ter¬ 
rorism  lies  in  its  ability  to  create  panic  within  the 
community,  not  in  its  ability  to  inflict  physical 
damage.  The  goal  is  to  create  an  atmosphere 
ot  vulnerability — which  leads  us  to  question 
the  importance  of  our  mission — and  to  avoid 
creating  an  atmosphere  where  ftequent  and  de¬ 
structive  attacks  encourage  anger  and  calls  for 
revenge.  Within  this  need  for  “moderation"  lies 
a  psychological  ambiguity  that  terrorists  hope 
will  enhance  a  sense  of  threat.  It  is  up  to  us  to 
reduce  this  ambiguity  for  our  communities.  By 
hardening  the  audience  of  terrorism  to  its  coer¬ 
cive  intent,  the  integrity  of  the  military  force  can 
be  maintained.  That  is,  soldiers  whose  families 
are  committed  to  the  mission  and  soldiers  whose 
commitment  is  not  compromised  by  an  ambiv¬ 
alent  public  may  be  better  able  to  maintain  mo¬ 
rale  and  personal  commitments  in  the  face  of 
a  threat  of  indiscriminate  violence,  thereby 
maximizing  their  ettectiveness  in  combat. 

But  fighting  this  war  on  a  psychological  plane 
requires  that  strategists  view  the  public  (to  in¬ 
clude  military  families)  as  central  to  this  subtle 
w  ar  of  influence.  To  characterize  the  fundamen¬ 
tal  dilemma  in  fighting  terrorism  as  “. . .  the  iron 
fist  of  [antiterrorismj  attached  to  the  limp  wrist 
ot  public  opinion"  simply  isolates  the  audience 
,ind  fosters  further  distrust  of  the  protectors  by 
the  victims. ' '  Tlie  fact  is  that  public  opinion 
governs  antiterrorism  strategies  in  the  long  run 
b\-  defining  acceptable  parameters,  and  ftimilies 
decide  whether  soldiers  remain  committed  to 
the  military.  Dismissing  the  public  because  it 
^loes  not  understand  terrorism  will  not  change 
that.  Prioritv  must  be  given  to  developing  mod¬ 
els  for  understanding  the  manner  in  which  ter¬ 
rorism  might  influence  public  opinion  and  un- 
^Icrmine  restiK'e,  particularlv  within  the  militar\c 
communin'.  From  these  "straw  miin"  models,  ef¬ 
fective  policies  can  be  genenitcxl. 
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Stress  and  Coping 

The  psychological  effects  of  terrorism  have 
been  addressed  by  social  scientists,  but  much  ot 
this  work  is  abstract  and  difficult  to  apply.  The 
“science  of  antiterrorism”  has  not  met  the  needs 
of  the  “business  ot  antiterrorism,”  at  least  with  re¬ 
spect  to  psychological  issues.  Nonetheless,  the 
a\  ailable  scientific  work  is  rigorous  and  has  high¬ 
lighted  the  rele\  ance  of  research  on  human 
stress  reactions  to  threat  of  hami.  This  mcxlel 
ma\’  articulate  mechanisms  tor  understanding 
the  public’s  reaction  to  terrorism  and  the  factors 
thar  can  be  addressed  in  reducing  tcrrt>risms  in- 
tluence.  C iiMisequentlv,  it  provides  a  gixid  start¬ 


ing  place  in  the  development  of  a  strategy'  for 
countering  the  terrorists’  goals. 

The  degree  to  which  victims,  potential  vic¬ 
tims  and  audiences  of  terrorism  experience  stress 
appears  to  rest  largely  on  the  availability  of  an  ac- 
tive  response  to  the  terrorists’  acts.  Nav7  fami¬ 
lies,  as  well  as  commanders  in  Europe,  have  com¬ 
plained  of  the  absence  of  viable  responses  to  the 
threats  that  they  perceived  to  be  present.  ’  “  They 
frequently  asked  for  training  to  prepare  them  for 
terrorist  attacks.  Similarly,  families  interv'iewed 
in  Panama  after  Operation  ./usi  Cause  repeatedly 
stated  that  thev  did  not  know  what  to  do  when 
the  .shtxiting  started  and  cited  the  absence  ot  a 
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Fighting  this  war  on  a 
psychological  plane  requires  that 
strategists  view  the  public  (to  include 
military  families)  as  central  to  this  subtle 
war  of  influence.  To  characterize  the 
fundamental  dilemma  in  fighting 
terrorism  as  , .  the  iron  fist  of  [anti¬ 
terrorism]  attached  to  the  limp  wrist  of 
public  opinion”  simply  isolates  the 
audience  and  fosters  further  distrust  of 
the  protectors  by  the  victims. 


plan  to  reduce  their  families’  exposure  to  danger 
as  their  primars'  concern  during  that  conflict. 
Consequently,  they  recommended  that  families 
in  similarly  volatile  regions  he  gi\'en  some  guide¬ 
lines  for  heha\  ior  under  threat  conditions.  As 
one  mother  remarked,  ‘'Gi\’e  me  something  to 
do  even  it  it’s  wrong!”'  ’ 

These  “coping”  strateyies  are  not  likely  to  he 
useful  once  a  real  threat  materializes  largely  be¬ 
cause  situations  change  imd  strategies  learned  in 
one  setting  may  not  he  appropriate  for  another. 
Families  we  have  inters'iewed  acknowledge  as 
much.  The  attractitm  of  a  plan  of  action  lies  in 
the  peace  of  mind  it  affords  the  family  under  con¬ 
ditions  of  fxitential  hann.  Tlius,  the  psychologi¬ 
cal  objective  of  antiterrorism  strategists  is  not  tci 
reduce  the  likelihcxvl  of  real  attack,  but  rather  to 
change  the  suhjecti\'e  experience  of  threat  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  lack  of  a  self-defense  plan.  The 
goal  of  "hardening”  the  audience  of  terrorism  ap¬ 
pears  to  hinge  on  our  abilire  to  influence  the  au¬ 
dience's  sense  of  vulnerahilitt'.  Merari  and  Fried- 
land  argue  that  “terrorism  ...  is  potentially 
powerful  hecau.se  it  mav  come  to  Ix"  perceived  as 
unpredictable  and  uncontrollable,  and  thereb\ 
induce  a  feeling  of  helplessnes>.”  '■*  Simply  stated, 
we  can  reduce  the  potential  tor  despair  and  panic 
assiKiated  with  temirisni  it  we  “beliet'e”  that  we 
can  control  our  personal  level  ot  %'ulnerabilir\'. 

Control 

Psychological  models  v>t  stress  identif>'  three 
spheres  ot  personal  control  that  reduce  “apprais¬ 
als”  of  vulnerabilirw ' ^  Tlie  first,  behavioral  con¬ 


trol,  refers  to  the  ability  to  reduce  potential  harm 
by  either  overcoming  the  source  of  threat  or 
avoiding  the  threat.  This  underlies  the  attrac¬ 
tiveness  of  proactive  training  such  as  physical  se¬ 
curity  measures  and  evasive  driving  for  high-risk 
personnel.  However,  we  are  limited  in  what  we 
can  do  to  actually  increase  persortal  control  of 
low-risk  persons  such  as  military  families  not 
specifically  targeted,  when  actions  taken  against 
them  are  purposely  orchestrated  to  appear  ran¬ 
dom  and  thus  uncontrollable.  We  cannot  effec¬ 
tively  train  people  to  avoid  exploding  cars  on 
city  streets  or  hijackings  aboard  public  transpor¬ 
tation.  But  we  can  continue  to  provide  them 
with  guidance  on  clues  to  look  for  in  public 
places  and  offer  them  plans  of  action  if  they  find 
themselves  at  risk.  These  efforts  require  more 
than  cursory  treatment  and  lip  service  and  must 
be  tailored  to  address  specific  audiences. 
“Canned  programs”  have  little  credibility. 

A  sense  of  personal  control  is  not  restricted  to 
exercising  physical  mastery  over  danger.  Because 
the  “appraisal”  of  vulnerability  and  control  im¬ 
plies  an  internal  judgment  about  the  situation, 
there  are  cognitive  kinds  of  control  that  do  not 
require  a  physical  response  to  the  terrorist’s 
threat.  These  constitute  the  second  and  third 
spheres  of  control  dtat  can  be  encouraged  among 
military  families. 

Maintaining  a  sense  of  control  through  deci¬ 
sion  making  has  demonstrated  imponance  in 
assuaging  self-reported  distress,  increasing  com¬ 
pliance  with  authority  and  reducing  physically 
debilitating  conditions.'*^  Surveys  in  Europe, 
as  well  as  personal  interviews  in  Panama,  have 
underscored  the  disenchantment  of  militaiy 
families  who  sense  that  they  have  no  input  into 
decisions  regarding  their  status.  ^f;istic  consid¬ 
erations  can  necessarily  restrict  many  decisions 
such  as  PCS  (permanent  change  of  station) 
dates  and  evacuation  policy,  but  smaller  deci¬ 
sions  are  possible  within  acceptable  parameters. 
Such  decisions  might  include  PCS  windows  for 
early  return  families,  family  support  groups 
scheduling  briefings  rather  than  command-det¬ 
ermined  schedules  and  a  variety  of  options  for 
addressing  increased  threat. 
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A  iTiiiitiirY  tiimily  at  an  evacuation 
bnelinq  poor  to  Operation 
Jus-'  Cause  198a 


The  degree  to  which  victims,  potential  victims  and  eiudiences  of  terrorism 
experience  stress  appears  to  rest  largely  on  the  availabUity  of  an  active  response  to  the 
terrorists’  acts.  Navy  families,  as  well  as  comrmnders  in  Europe,  have  complained 
of  the  absence  of  viable  responses  to  the  threats  that  they  perceived  to  be  present. 
They  frequently  asked  for  training  to  prepare  them  for  terrorist  attacks. 


Encouraging  families  to  make  their  own  deci¬ 
sions  during  periods  of  increased  terrorist  activity 
seems  antithetical  to  the  command  and  control 
mission  of  a  military  staff,  but  it  does  not  have  to 
be.  Decisions  that  are  impulsive,  irrational  or 
contrary  to  the  welfare  of  the  whole  group  arc- 
most  often  made  by  individuals  when  the  threat 
is  exaggerated,  distorted  or  misunderstood.  Con¬ 
sequently,  information  regarding  the  true  nature 
of  the  threat  is  required,  as  well  as  clear  parame¬ 
ters  on  the  choices  available  to  cope  with  the 
threat. 

Information  not  only  enhances  the  facilita¬ 
tion  of  decisional  control  in  reducing  the  sen.se 


of  threat  associated  with  terrorism,  it  is  in  itself 
a  third  source  of  personal  control.  Usually 
seen  as  a  relatively  passive  activity',  informa¬ 
tion  dissemination  and  absorption  is  at  the 
foundation  of  both  terrorisms  power  over  its 
audience  and  antiterrorisms  successful  thwart¬ 
ing  of  that  influence. 

Information  has  to  do  with  perceptions  and 
has  been  the  primary  ingredient  of  psychological 
operations  tactics.  Given  the  propensity  of  war¬ 
ring  nations  to  manipulate  information  for  polit¬ 
ical  and  military  gain,  the  strategic  use  of  infor¬ 
mation  by  the  military  to  alter  perceptions  has 
had  a  notorious  past. ' '  Nonetheless,  public  per- 
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captions  of  militarv'  and  political  realitv’  are  bciny 
shaped,  and  terrt)rism  has  pnn’ed  itself  U)  be  a 
major  player  in  this  exercise.  C^snsequently.  we 
can  expect  that  public  support  of  defense  policy. 


Maintaining  a  sense  of  control 
through  decision  making  has  demon¬ 
strated  importance - Surveys  in 

Europe,  as  well  as  personal  interviews 
in  Panama,  have  underscored  the 
disenchantment  of  military  families  who 
sense  that  they  have  no  input  into 
decisions  regarding  their  status. 


military’  family  perceptions  of  personal  threat 
and  the  morale  of  soldiers  ro  pursue  mission' 
with  the  reassurance  ot  public  and  tamilv  support 
require  our  attention  to  perceptions,  nor  to  ma¬ 
nipulate  but  rather  to  clarife  the  intonnanon 
that  influences  them.  Tlie  chaimian  of  the  joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  noted  that: 

“In  this  world  where  television  cameras  are  on 
the  scene  before  the  ambulances  and  tire  trucks, 
perceptions  are  reality.  In  tact,  perceptions  are 
frequently  more  than  realin-  becau.se  a  percej-'- 
tion  that’s  wroni;  but  taken  tor  real  is  ten  time' 
more  volatile  than  an  adverse  reality  percei\ed 
correctly”''’^ 

Ouryoal  in  pnn’idint;  intonnatunral  control  is 
to  reduce  a  sense  ot  helplessness  by  encourattiny 
ttreafer  understanding  ot  the  phenomena  con- 
trontins  the  public.  By  providinit  intonnanon 
within  a  context  that  accuratelv  reflects  the 
threat,  we  reduce  the  mv.stique  ot  temmsm. 
as  Jenkins  noted,  we  need  to  let  our  militan,-  fam¬ 
ilies  know  that  terrorism  "is  a  pain,  not  a  mortal 
danger.”'” 

Unfortunately,  just  the  oppsisite  perception  is 
often  generated.  We  often  tail  to  consider  the 
culture  of  the  terrorist.  For  example,  we  attempt 
to  understand  non- Western  terrorist  tiroup' 
within  a  European  or  American  framework. 
Tlie  result  is  that  we  do  not  understand  their 
motives,  do  not  appreciate  their  cultural  value' 
or  history  and  tail  topredict  their  behavior.  Thi' 


only  heightens  the  image  ot  an  irrational,  even 
mystical,  fanatic.  Terms  such  as  “shadow 
groups,”  “htsly  war,”  and  sti  on  evoke  the  most 
frightening  images  of  inquisitions,  executions 
and  suicidal  gestures. 

Informatitm  aimed  at  clarification  reduces 
ambiguity  and  encourages  informed  means  of 
coping  with  threat.  In  the  absence  of  informa¬ 
tion,  mmors  abound,  and  they  are  usually  worse 
than  the  true  nature  of  the  situation.  Families  in 
Europe  have  complained  that  when  the  threat  of 
tenorism  increases,  they  have  felt  that  the  mili- 
tarv  becomes  more  evasive  and  does  not  keep 
them  abreast  of  the  taie  threat .  They  felt  that  the 
absence  of  informatitin  reduced  their  ability  to 
make  intormcxl  decisitms  akiut  family  security, 
transportation  imd  attendance  at  kx:al  events. 
Tlie  ambiguity  of  terrorism  is  only  heightened  by 
the  absence  of  inkimiation.  Contrary  to  what  we 
might  expect,  a  sense  ot  helplessness  is  reduced 
by  a  clear  understanding  ot  the  nature  ot  the 
threat  because  then  the  options  available  for 
coping  with  the  threat  are  clarified.*''^  Carrying 
this  argument  to  its  extreme,  we  would  argue  that 
it  random  terrorist  attacks  within  the  militaiy 
community  are  to  be  successful  in  creating  panic 
and  reducing  readiness,  they  will  require  an 
urvintomwd  audiei  ice  left  to  tonn  its  own  conclu  - 
sions  from  nimtir  and  innuendo. 

In  presenting  the  military  family  as  a  potential 
terrorist  target  requiring  our  attention  and  sug¬ 
gesting  a  stress  reduction  mixiel  as  the  straw  man 
in  (.leteii'e  planning,  we  almost  feel  the  need  to 
apvikigiie  tor  being  "masters  ot  the  obvious.”  Ev¬ 
ers’  commander  knows  the  importance  ot  intor- 
mation  flow  up  and  down  the  chain.  Every  lead¬ 
er  recognizes  the  advantages  of  encouraging 
decision  making  at  the  small-unit  level. 

Stronglv  centrali:ei.i  command  and  control 
and  pix>rlv  intonned  svtldiers  destroy  effective¬ 
ness  on  the  contusing  battlefield  ot  modem 
combat.  But.  if  we  are  to  continue  to  allow  fam¬ 
ilies  to  live  in  the  shallow’s  ot  this  subtle  war  of 
threat  ami  "violence  tor  effect,”  we  must  expand 
the  scope  ot  our  efforts  at  maintaining  their  re¬ 
solve  to  stand  fast  as  well. 

It  is  often  slid  within  military  staffs  that  “it  you 
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aren’t  part  of  the  solution,  you’re  part  of  the 
problem.”  The  purpose  of  this  discussion  is  not 
to  point  out  problems  in  the  system,  but  to  iden¬ 
tify  changes  in  the  rules  that  require  our  atten¬ 
tion.  The  areas  of  interest  discussed  here  have 
not  traditionally  been  a  part  of  optional  plan¬ 
ning,  but  the  strategies  of  terrorism  have 
changed  that.  These  changes  require  a  modifica¬ 
tion  of  our  perspective  as  well. 

Military  leaders  are  trained  to  believe  that  any 
offensive  challenge  to  the  unit  requires  action. 
Commanders  and  their  staffs  have  a  “make  it 
happen”  posture.  Interestingly,  the  Persian  Gulf 
War,  with  its  extraordinary  overlay  of  psycho¬ 
logical  ploys  aimed  at  both  Arab  and  Western 
audiences,  introduced  words  such  as  “prudence” 
and  “restraint”  into  the  vocabulary  of  military 
analysts.  Addressing  terrorism  as  a  strategic 
weapon  requires  the  same  farsighted  planning; 
looking  deep  into  the  psychological  battlefield  as 
well  as  the  conventiorral  theater.  The  aim  in  our 


planning  must  now  be  twofold:  First,  continue 
to  fight  the  source  of  terrorist  threat;  then  harden 
the  audience  to  its  influence.  This  strategy  em¬ 
ploys  a  basic  principle  of  preventive  medicine. 

Norman  A.  Milgram  described  the  toxic  ef¬ 
fects  of  terrorism  on  our  sense  of  security  by 
noting: 

“What  satisfaction  can  we  derive  from  our 
lives,  property,  pursuits,  institutions  or  value  sys¬ 
tems  if  we  cannot  be  reasonably  sure  that  we  can 
protect  them  against  encroachment  or  attack? 
If  we  cannot  control  external  events,  we  can  pos¬ 
sess  and  enjoy  nothing.”’’ 

The  challenge  to  military  leaders  and  planners 
is  to  ensure  that  the  morale-killing  intent  of  this 
terrorist  objective  is  countered  by  a  well- 
thought-out  plan  to  encourage  a  sense  of  securi¬ 
ty  and  control,  in  the  face  of  these  attributes,  the 
theater  of  terronsm  remains  the  negligible  threat 
that  it  is  rather  than  the  monster  under  the  bed 
that  it  is  intended  to  be.  MR 
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IRRESPONSIBILITY 
for  Our  ActkMis? 

Establishii^  Order  and  Stability  in  Panama 


Lieutenant  Colonel  John  T.  Fishel,  US  Army  Reserve, 
and  Major  Richard  D.  Downie,  US  Army 


In  the  wake  of  Operation  Just  Cause,  the  Panamanian  police  force  was 
in  a  state  of  turmoil.  The  authors  describe  the  postoperations  situation  in 
Panama  and  outline  the  challenges  the  new  government faced  in  establish¬ 
ing  a  police  force.  They  discuss  the  organization  and  conduct  of  the  VS  as¬ 
sistance  effort,  and  finally,  they  highlight  some  lessons  concerning  how 
and  how  not  to  conduct  US  civil-military  relations. 


P!ANAMA  city  was  in  shambles  after  the 
US  intervention  on  20  December  1989. 
Widespread  looting  had  strippjed  the  shelves  of 
merchandise  in  most  of  the  businesses  in  the 
shopping  districts.  Rioters,  often  led  by  armed 
members  of  former  dictator  Manuel  Anicania 
Noriega’s  Dignity  battalions  vandalized  count¬ 
less  buildings.  In  sum,  Panama  City  suffered 
over  $1  billion  in  losses. 

Hundreds  of  criminals,  eso^^ees  ftom  Pan¬ 
ama’s  ancient  prisons,  ran  loose;  many  were 
armed  with  weapons  that  ranged  ftom  handguns 
to  assault  rifles.  US  forces  continued  to  discover 


The  views  expressed  in  this  article  are  those  of  the  author 
and  do  not  purport  to  reflect  the  position  of  the  Department  of 
the  Army,  me  Department  tfDefense  or  any  rvher  government 
office  or  agency. — Editor 


immense  weapons  caches  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try.*  Justifiably,  the  new  Panamanian  adminis¬ 
tration  feared  that  Dignity  battalions,  led  by  for¬ 
mer  Panama  Defense  Forces  (PDF)  members  or 
Noriega  loyalists,  would  counterattack  to  desta¬ 
bilize  the  new  government.  Indeed,  on  Friday,  22 
December,  President  Guillermo  Endara  and  Vice 
Presidents  Guillermo  Ford  and  Ricardo  Arias 
Calderdn  were  attacked  outside  the  legislative 
assembly.  Wealthy  citizens  formed  armed  neigh¬ 
borhood  defense/vigilante  groups,  meting  out 
rough  justice  (and  injustice).  Atkied  to  this  eco¬ 
nomic  and  political  chaos,  the  absence  of  transit 
police  and  destroyed  or  nonfunctioning  trafftc 
signals  jammed  traffic  in  the  city  to  a  standstill. 

The  police  force,  controlled  by  the  PDF  utKier 
Noriega,  disappeared  during  the  US  invasion. 
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No  organizational  structure  existed  and  tormer 
facilities  had  been  destroyed.  The  only  law  en¬ 
forcement  authority  available  was  that  of  US  in- 
*  fentry  and  military  police  units.  Panama  desper¬ 
ately  needed  the  immediate  formation  of  a 
civilian  pobce  force. 

The  credibility  of  the  new  government  was  at 
stake  both  at  home  and  abroad.  To  prove  legiti¬ 
macy,  the  government  needed  to  gain  and  main¬ 
tain  control  of  this  chaotic  domestic  situation, 
restore  order  and  stability  and  demonstrate  its 
authority'. 

The  Political  Challenge 

The  massive  looting  and  vandalism  moti¬ 
vated  the  United  States,  as  well  as  the  new  Pan¬ 
amanian  administration,  to  place  Panamanian 
policemen  on  the  streets.  For  both  govern¬ 
ments.  the  objective  was  to  establish  a  tirst-rati , 
professional  police  force  capable  of  implement¬ 
ing  an  effective  system  of  law  enforcement  ,is 
rapidly  as  possible.  Without  the  stability'  repre¬ 
sented  bv  such  a  police  force,  the  viabilip/  of  die 
new  goeemment  would  remain  in  question,  the 
domestic  economy  would  not  recover,  invest¬ 
ment  opportunities  would  wither  and  tourism,  a 
major  potential  industry'  for  Panama,  would  not 
develop.  The  situation  demanded  that  the  new 
government  make  immediate  decisions  about  its 
new  police  that  involved  divisive  political  trade¬ 
offs.  The  new  government  considered  two  op¬ 
tions  in  finding  the  manpower  to  organize  the 
new  force. 

The  first  option  was  to  recruit  an  entirely  new 
force  and  fire  all  previous  members  of  the  PDF. 
This  alternative  risked  leaving  13,000  trained, 
disenfranchised,  and  angry  fonner  military  and 
police  (most  still  in  organized  units  in  the  interi¬ 
or  of  the  country)  without  jobs  or  prospects,  in 
a  confused  political  environment — a  choice  that 
invited  the  development  of  a  violent  opposition 
group  to  rise  ai  id  challenge  the  fledgling  govern¬ 
ment.  Further,  it  could  take  years  to  recmit,  se¬ 
lect,  organize  and  train  a  new  police  organization 
from  inception.  Such  a  force  would  be  devoid  of 
experience  and  more  important,  the  United 
States  would  be  required  co  maintain  the  role  of 


an  occupying  power  to  ensure  public  order  in 
Panama  in  the  interim.  The  political  implica¬ 
tion  of  this  choice,  that  of  leaving  Panama  de¬ 
pendent  on  the  United  States  for  the  provision 
of  security — the  most  basic  act  of  governance — 
would  have  measurably  degraded  the  new  gov¬ 
ernment’s  international  legitimacy. 

The  otlrer  option  was  to  organize  a  police  force 
from  among  former  members  of  the  PDF.  These 
soldiers  were  a  disciplined  group,  many  of  whom 
had  previous  training  and  experience  in  law  en¬ 
forcement,  and  the  entire  force  was  readily  avail¬ 
able.  By  chtxising  this  option,  the  Panamanian 
government  could  rapidly  solve  the  problem  of 
order  on  the  streets,  while  maintaining  a  mea¬ 
sure  of  Panamanian  control.  Nonetheless,  the 
loyalty  of  these  individuals  was  ;n  question,  and 
the  selection  of  this  alternative  would  be  politi¬ 
cally  unpopular  due  ro  the  tear  and  distrust  the 
population  felt  toward  the  PDF  and  its  members. 
Manv  Panamanians  had  been  brutalized  by  PDF 
thugs  and  saw  a  police  force  composed  of  these 
men  to  be  an  unaccept.ible  vestive  of  the  past  re¬ 
gime.  Tile  selection  of  this  option  would,  there¬ 
fore.  attract  public  resentment  and  scorn  for  the 
new  force. 

Based  on  the  urgency  of  the  situation,  the  gov¬ 
ernment  elected  to  empli  ly  PDF  members  as  the 
core  of  the  new  police  force — the  huerza  Puhlica 
de  Panama  (Panamanian  Public  Force),  later 
named  the  Polida  Nac  ional  de  Panama  (PNP).‘ 
To  implement  its  decision,  the  government  im¬ 
posed  several  conditions.  First,  the  new  leader¬ 
ship  could  not  be  tainted  bv  the  Noriega  regime. 
Hence,  the  new  leaders  of  the  PN  P  were  selected 
from  amonii  the  coup  plotters  who  had  been 
jailed  or  exiled  after  the  attempt  aeainst  Nonega 
on  16  March  1968.  This  group  would  be 
supplemented  hv  .surviving  members  of  the  3 
October  1989  coup  plot  and  by  officers  who  had 
continued  to  serv'e  the  regime  but  were  relatively 
free  of  corruption  or  abuse  of  power.  Second,  the 
government  intended  to  weed  out  unsuitable  in¬ 
dividuals  as  time  passed;  no  police  officer  was  im¬ 
mune  ro  prosecution  for  past  acts — the  first  po¬ 
lice  cismmander.  Gilonel  Roberto  Armijo,  was 
relieved  and  charged  wirh  .serious  corruption 
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The  government  intended  to  weed  out  unsuitable  individuals  as  time  passed: 
no  police  officer  was  immune  to  prosecution  for  past  acts—the  first  police  commander, 
Colonel  Roberto  Armijo,  was  relieved  and  charged  with  serious  conrupbon  within  two 

months  of  his  appointment. 


within  two  months  of  his  appointment  Similar' 
ly,  the  deputy  commander  of  the  PNP,  Lieuten¬ 
ant  Colonel  Aristides  Valdonedo,  a  prcminent 
leader  of  the  1988  coup  attempt,  was  relieved  in 
May  1990  and  charged  with  abuse  of  power  for 
actions  that  took  place  in  1987. 

Third,  the  govenunent  intended  to  emascu¬ 
late  the  PNP  by  dividing,  among  various  agen¬ 
cies,  the  functional  areas  of  responsibility  that 
had  previously  fallen  under  the  purview  of  the 
PDF  Thus,  the  air  force  aruJ  navy  were  estab¬ 
lished  as  separate  institutions  and  were  renamed 
the  Air  and  Maritime  services,  respectively. 
Similarly,  the  immigration  service  and  park  and 
forestry  police  became  separate  entities  arrd  the 
criminal  investigations  department  was  placed 
under  the  operational  control  of  the  attorney 
general.^ 

The  prison  service  was  to  be  subordinate  to 
the  Department  of  Corrections.  Finally,  the 
Presidential  Guard  was  reconstituted  as  an  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Protection  Service  under  the  Ministry  of 
the  Presidency.** 

Fourth,  the  new  police  force  was  to  be  subordi¬ 
nate  to  civilian  authority,  a  particularly  impor¬ 
tant  factor  in  rural  areas  in  the  interior,  where 
PDF  zone  commanders  had  previously  been  the 
“law”  and  final  arbiters  over  decisions  made  by 
the  provincial  governors.  With  the  new  PNP  in 
the  same  headquarters  where  previous  PDF  mili¬ 
tary  zone  commanders  had  ruled  their  areas,  lo¬ 
cal  civilian  officials  were  concerned  about  their 
level  of  control  over  the  police.  The  govern¬ 
ment  wanted  the  provincial  governors  to  main- 
lain  effective  control  over  the  new  “Public 
Zone”  commander,  however,  the  commander 
was  also  to  remain  subordinate  to  the  national 
chief  of  police.  To  clarify  the  situation,  Cal¬ 
deron  imposed  a  relationship  he  called  coordi¬ 
nation  atKl  consultation.  In  effect,  this  arrange¬ 
ment  mandated  that  police  zone  commanders 


coordiruite  their  programs  and  activities  with  the 
provincial  governor  to  ensure  his  approval.  If  the 
governor  disagreed  with  a  police  program  or  the 
way  it  was  implemented,  he  could  go  to  Cal- 
der6n  for  resolution,  or  in  an  extreme  case,  ob¬ 
tain  the  relief  of  a  public  zone  commander.^ 

Establishing  the  Public  Force 

Panama  required  immedL'’re  and  significant 
US  suppon  in  establishing  a  civilian  police  in 
Panama.  The  infrastructure  and  equipment 
available  to  organize,  outfit  and  train  the  PNP 
was  nearly  nonexistent.  Police  statitxis,  jaik, 
lockups  and  prisons  had  been  destroyed;  no 
courts  functioned.  No  weapons  or  uniforms  were 
available  for  the  new  police  force,  and  over  half 
the  police  vehicles — cars,  buses  and  trucks — had 
been  destroyed  during  the  invasion;  the  rest  had 
been  stolen,  captured  or  abandoned.  The  reb- 
tively  sophisticated  PDF  communications  sys¬ 
tem  was  nonfunctional;  hand-held  radios  were 
destroyed  or  lost,  base  stations  ruined,  repeaters 
and  the  rest  of  the  communications  infrastruc¬ 
ture  were  severely  damaged. 

The  effort  to  rebuild  the  police  force  was 
critical  in  reestablishing  the  public  security  and 
political  stability  so  necessary  for  Panamanian 
viability.  The  manner  in  which  the  United 
States  supported  this  effort,  however,  indicated 
some  lack  of  US  commitment  to  honor  its  re¬ 
sponsibility  toward  rectifying  many  of  the  sys¬ 
temic  problems  that  economic  sanctions  and  the 
US  invasion  had  caused  Panama.  The  United 
States  provided  a  level  of  assistance  sufficient  to 
allow  the  Panamanians  to  start  to  build  the  po¬ 
lice,  but  a  level  that  forced  continued  reliance 
and  dependence  on  US  support.  Despite  initial 
confusion,  military  organizatiorts,  individuals 
and  agencies  worked  industriously  and  inno- 
vatively  to  forge  solutions  to  assist  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  PNP.  Thereafter,  when  the 
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The  massive  looting  and  vandalism  motivated  the  United  States,  as  well  as  the 
new  Panamanian  administration,  to  place  Panamanian  policemen  on  the  streets.  For  both 
' .  governments,  the  objective  was  to  establish  a  first-rate,  professional  police  force  capable 
of  implementing  an  effective  system  of  law  enforcement  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Without 
the  stability  represented  by  such  a  police  force,  the  viability  of  the  new  government  would 
remain  in  question,  the  domestic  economy  would  not  recover. 


newsworthy  drama  of  the  in¬ 
tervention  in  Panama  faded 
and  US  policy  makers  re¬ 
duced  the  priority  on  the  re- 
cortstruction  effort  in  Pan¬ 
ama,  the  decisions  and 
programs  necessary  to  ensure 
follow-through  on  the  ac¬ 
tions  already  taken  to  facili¬ 
tate  the  initial  arming,  equip¬ 
ping  and  training  of  the  PNP 
did  not  draw  sufficient  attention  and  political 
support.  Our  initial  commitment  withered. 

Organizing  the  US  Response 

From  the  start,  confusion  reigned  in  the  effort 
to  form  an  effective  Panamanian  police  force. 
Several  civilian  and  military  actors  with  varying 
capabilities  were  involved  in  the  US-Panama 
civil-military  relations  effort.  Without  a  US 
ambassador  present,  there  was  no  leadership  au¬ 
thority  to  delineate  areas  of  responsibility.  Each 
agency  saw  its  mandate  differently,  which 
caused  continuing  conflicts  in  overlapping 
functional  areas. 

The  US  Embassy  in  Panama  was  theoretically 
in  charge  of  all  civil-military  actions  in  country, 
however,  the  charge  d’affaires  had  not  been 
aware  of  the  civil-military  operations  plan  prior 
to  the  invasion,  nor  was  his  embassy  staffed  to 
deal  with  it.  Following  the  May  1989  elections, 
the  embassy  strength  had  been  reduced  from  120 
to  45,  only  about  15  of  whom  were  present  for 
duty  on  20  December;  the  rest  were  on  leave  ( the 
political  counselor  did  not  return  until  January). 
As  the  US  Embassy  did  not  have  enough  person  - 
nel  to  be  effective,  it  had  nominal  impact.^ 

The  commander  in  chief,  US  Southern  Com¬ 
mand  (SOUTHCOM),  named  Air  Force  Briga¬ 


dier  General  Bernard 
Gann,  the  SOUTHCOM 
J5  (plans  and  policy  direc¬ 
tor),  as  the  commander,  Ci¬ 
vil-Military  Operations 
Task  Force  (CMOTF). 
Thus,  as  the  SOUTHCOM 
commander’s  representa¬ 
tive  for  civil-military  rela¬ 
tions  in  Panama,  he  was  in 
charge  of  all  actions  involv¬ 
ing  the  new  government  and  exercised  staff  su¬ 
pervision  over  joint  Task  Force  OTF)  South  ele¬ 
ments  in  his  area  of  responsibility. 

JTF  South  had  been  responsible  for  all  combat 
and  quasi-combat  operations,  which  included 
joint  patrols  with  the  new  police.  On  26  Decem¬ 
ber,  Lieutenant  General  Carl  W.  Stiner,  com¬ 
mander,  JTF  South,  responsible  for  the  execution 
of  Operation  Just  Cause,  established  the  US 
Forces  Liaison  Group  (USFLG)  in  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  National  Police  under  the  direct 
command  of  Major  General  Marc  A.  Cisneros, 
commander,  US  Army  South.  The  purpose  of 
the  USFLG  was  to  “get  things  done,”  but  more 
specifically  to  assist  with  the  transition  of  the  po¬ 
lice  from  the  remnants  of  the  PDF.  The  officers 
and  men  selected  to  man  this  office  came  from 
Active  and  Reserve  components  of  the  Army. 
Nearly  all  were  Spanish  linguists,  and  most  of  the 
officers  were  products  of  the  Army’s  foreign  area 
specialcation  program. 

Finally,  the  International  Criminal  Investiga¬ 
tion  Training  Assistance  Program  (ICITAP)  was 
brought  in  to  create  a  “civilian”  police  force,  im¬ 
part  modem  methrxls  of  policing  and  replace  the 
military  as  advisers  to  the  PNP.  ICITAP  is  a  De¬ 
partment  of  Justice  agency  with  a  small  perma¬ 
nent  staff  that  operates  through  consultants  and 
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The  new  police  force  was  to  be  subordinate  to  civilian  authority, 
a  particularly  important  factor  in  mral  areas  in  the  interior,  where  PDF  zone  commanders 
had  previously  been  the  "law"  and  final  arbiters  over  decisions  made  by  the  provincial 
governors.  With  the  new  PNP  in  the  same  headquarters  where  previous  PDF  military  zone 
commanders  had  ruled  their  areas,  local  civilian  officials  were  concerned  about 
their  level  of  control  over  the  police. 


instructors  hired  to  provide  all  overseas  support 
services.  The  director  is  an  FBI  agent,  his  deputy 
director  is  from  the  Department  of  State  and  the 
majority  of  consultants  and  instructors  are  re¬ 
tired  FBI  agents.  ICITAP  had  conducted  short 
courses,  workshops  and  conferences  for  fimc- 
tioning  police  departments,  primarily  in  Latin 
America,  along  with  advisement  and  limited  lo¬ 
gistic  support  for  law  enforcement  investigative 
agencies.  Based  on  its  past  experience,  ICITAP 
was  chosen  to  develop  the  Panamanian  police 
agencies. 

A  constant  state  of  reoiganuation,  deploy¬ 
ments  and  redeployments  compounded  the  situ¬ 
ation.  In  January,  Ambassador  Arthur  H.  Davis 
returned  to  Panama.  A  short  time  later,  howev¬ 
er,  Deane  R.  Hinton  was  appointed  as  the  new 
US  ambassador,  and  Davis  departed.  Stiner  re¬ 
turned  to  the  United  States  with  a  number  of 
combat  units,  leaving  the  commander  of  the  7  th 
Infantry  Division  in  charge  of  the  reduced  JTF 
South.  At  the  end  of  January,  a  military  support 
group  (MSG)  was  organized  under  the  JIT  to 
take  charge  of  all  civil-military  relations  with 
the  new  government,  which  resulted  in  the 
deactivation  of  the  CMOTE  Subordinate  ele¬ 
ments  erf  the  CMOTF  were  placed  under  the 
MSG  alor^  with  psychological  and  special  oper¬ 
ations  elements,  an  engineer  unit  and  the 
USFLG  (later  changed  to  the  Public  Force  Liai¬ 
son  Division  (PFLDJ).  Finally  in  February,  JTF 
South  was  deactivated  and  replaced  by  JTF  Pan¬ 
ama  under  US  Army  South. 

The  US  Assistance  Requirement 

Despite  the  confusion  and  reorganization,  the 
US  agencies  committed  to  the  establishment  of 
the  police  force  innovatively  used  whatever  re¬ 
sources  they  could  find  to  take  the  actions  neces¬ 


sary  to  assist  the  establishment  of  the  PNP.  Con¬ 
gressional  approval  for  aid  to  Panama  appeared 
imminent,  so  many  projects  were  begun  as  stop¬ 
gap  measures,  in  the  belief  that  the  more  costly, 
permanent  solutions  would  be  undertaken  when 
the  aid  was  approved  and  provided.^  As  time 
passed,  the  level  of  US  commitment  to  follow 
through  on  funding  the  initial  effort  waned. 

FadHties.  As  a  result  of  the  fighting  during 
Just  Cause,  most  of  the  police  stations  and  sub¬ 
stations  in  Panama  City  were  demolished,  and 
what  few  remained  had  been  looted.  Conse¬ 
quently,  these  stations  needed  massive  repairs, 
including  the  restoration  of  electricity,  water, 
phone  and  toilet  fecilities,  new  roofs,  furniture 
and  office  supplies.  Holding  facilities  or  lockups 
for  captured  criminak  were  largely  unusable. 
Early  in  the  assistance  effort,  US  facility  engi¬ 
neers  started  to  repair  some  of  the  damage  to  re¬ 
store  electricity  and  permit  the  police  to  occupy 
some  of  the  stations  in  the  city.  Based  on  securi¬ 
ty  assistance  legislation,  especially  the  Urgent 
Assistance  to  Democracy  in  Panama  Act,  the 
United  States  quickly  ruled  that  such  assistance 
was  unauthorized.  The  Panamanians  were  to  be 
responsible  for  funding  these  repairs  themselves. 
In  the  end,  the  policemen  assigned  to  each  sta¬ 
tion  had  to  find  ways  to  repair  their  fecilities. 

Weapons.  To  arm  the  PNP,  the  United 
States  decided  to  provide  weapons  from  stocks 
of  materiel  captured  from  the  PDF.  Based  on  the 
USFLG’s  initial  arralysis  of  PNP  weapons  re¬ 
quirements,  the  CMOTF  commander  issued  a 
directive  placing  limits  on  weapons  to  be  turned 
over  to  the  new  force  such  that  each  on-duty 
policeman  would  have  a  weapon.® 

During  this  period,  however,  US  military  lo¬ 
gistics  organizations  worked  at  cross-purposes  to 
ship  all  captured  weapons  back  to  the  United 
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Panama  required  immediate  and  significant  US  support  in  establishing 
a  civilian  police  in  Panama.  The  infrastructure  and  equipment  available  to  organize,  outfit 
and  train  the  PNP  was  nearly  nonexistent  Police  stations,  jails,  lockups  and  prisons  had 
been  destroyed;  no  courts  functioned.  No  weapons  or  uniforms  were  available  for  the 
new  police  force,  and  over  half  the  police  vehicles— cars,  buses  and  trucks— 
had  been  destroyed. . .  stolen,  captured  or  abandoned. 


States.  After  considerable  bureaucratic  effort, 
JTF  South  obtained  approval  for  the  logistics 
agencies  involved  to  retain  some  of  the  weapons 
required  for  the  PNP.  Due  to  the  miserable  quali¬ 
ty  of  the  revolvers  and  pistols  returned  to  the 
PNP,  allegations  were  made  that  JTF  J4  (logis¬ 
tics)  piersonnel  had  selected  the  weaports  in  the 
poorest  condition  to  be  turned  over  to  the  PNP. 
Whether  true  or  not,  a  weapons  purchase 
through  security  assistance  ftmding,  which  took 
months  to  complete,  was  needed  to  obtain  addi¬ 
tional  revolvers,  shotguns  and  9mm  pistols  to 
fulfill  remaining  weapons  requirements  and  re¬ 
place  the  many  unserviceable  PNP  weapons. 
The  provision  of  serviceable,  high-quality  weap¬ 
ons  should  have  been  a  priority  to  ensure  the 
safety  and  viable  defensive  capability  of  the 
members  of  the  new  pxDlice  force.  The  US  re¬ 
sponse  in  this  regard  was  minimal.  CXir  initial 
transfer  of  weapons  included  a  large  quantity  of 
poor-quality  weapons  for  the  PNP. 

Unifoiins.  Another  problem  to  be  over¬ 
come  was  to  obtain  a  uniform  for  the  PNP  that 
did  not  conjure  up  memories  of  the  PDF.  Nearly 
all  former  PDF  members  reported  in  when 
called  to  swear  allegiance  to  the  new  govern¬ 
ment  and  work  in  the  new  police  force.  During 
this  period,  many  new  policemen  showed  up  for 
work  in  their  old  PDF  uniforms.  For  the  Pan¬ 
amanian  public,  who  remained  violently  hostile 
toward  the  PDF,  seeing  the  new  pwlice  officers 
in  former  PDF  uniforms  created  solid  psycholog¬ 
ical  prejudice  against  the  new  force. 

Stiner  directed  that  the  police  wear  a  differ¬ 
ent  uniform.  Fortunately,  US  forces  had  recent¬ 
ly  changed  their  official  uniform  from  green 
jungle  fatigues  to  the  camouflage  pattern  battle 
dress  uniform  (BDU),  and  warehouses  held 
some  50,000  ftitigue  sets  in  varying  states  of  re¬ 


pair.  As  a  temporary  measure,  three  sets  of  these 
used  fatigues  were  issued  to  each  policeman, 
while  the  search  went  on  for  permanent  uni¬ 
forms.  Only  limited  numbers  of  holsters,  night 
sticks  and  other  uniform  accessories  were  avail¬ 
able  from  the  piles  of  captured  PDF  equipment, 
so  most  policemen  had  to  carry  their  weapons  in 
their  pockets  or  tucked  in  their  belts. 

As  the  green  jungle  fatigue  uniform  looked 
very  similar  to  the  PDF  utility  uniform,  the  gov¬ 
ernment  and  US  advisers  placed  great  emphasis 
on  putting  the  police  force  in  civilian-style  uni¬ 
forms.  After  some  discussion  between  Arias  and 
the  PNP  leadership  concerning  the  permanent 
uniform,  the  Panamanians  decided  upon  a  khaki 
uniform  with  the  traditional  military  police  cap. 
The  Panamanian  leaders  had  high  hopes  that 
sharp,  professional-looking  uniforms  would  in¬ 
crease  the  public  perception  of  the  police  as  a 
credible  and  less  intimi^ting  force. 

Consequently,  their  disappointment  was  great 
when  the  shirts  and  pants  that  finally  arrived 
from  three  different  US  manufacturers  were  in 
three  different  shades  of  khaki — only  one  of 
which  matched  the  material  purchased  for  epau¬ 
lets.  Nonetheless,  as  all  of  these  items  were  with¬ 
in  govertunent  specifications,  the  agents  in¬ 
volved  in  the  transactions  washed  their  hands  of 
the  issue.  A  similar  episode  occurred  in  the  pro¬ 
curement  erf  police  “Sam  Browne”  gun  belts. 
Most  galling  to  the  Panamanians,  however,  was 
that  after  having  committed  $  1 .6  million  of  their 
own  scarce  funds  to  the  uniform  purchase,  it  ap- 
jjeared  that  US  government  agents  were  cheat¬ 
ing  them.  No  high-level  interest  among  US 
policy  makers  could  be  generated  to  review  the 
incident;  to  the  Panamanians,  it  seemed  like 
another  bitter  pill  that  the  United  States  was 
forcing  them  to  swallow.^ 
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The  US  Embassy  in  Panama  was  theoretically  in  charge  of  all  civil-military 
actions  in  country,  however,  the  charge  d’affaires  had  not  been  aware  of  the  civihmilitafy 
operations  plan  prior  to  the  invasion,  nor  was  his  embassy  staffed  to  deal  with  it 
Following  the  May  1989  elections,  the  embassy  strength  had  been  reduced. . . . 

As  the  US  Embassy  did  not  have  enough  personnel  to  be  effective  [  15  suffers], 

it  had  nominal  impact 


Vehicles.  To  function  effectively,  a  police 
force  must  be  able  to  respond  rapidly  to  calls  for 
service — or  at  least  to  transport  men  to  their 
posts — and  the  PNP  had  no  vehicles,  so  PNP 
transportation  was  an  area  of  immediate  con¬ 
cern.  The  initial  plan  was  to  implement  US- 
Panamanian  joint  patrols  in  US  vehicles,  gradu¬ 
ally  reducing  the  US  presence  and  increasing 
the  number  of  Panamanian  patrols  as  the  Pan¬ 
amanians  acquired  sufficient  numbers  of  ve¬ 
hicles  and  were  prepared  to  accept  the  task. 
Hence,  US  military  personnel  initiated  joint 
US-Panamanian  vehicle-mounted  patrols  in 
military  police  (MP)  HMMWVs  (high  mobility 
multipurpose  wheeled  vehicles)  to  supplement 
the  ongoing  program  of  joint  walking  patrols 
with  US  infantry.  MPs  soon  replaced  infantry¬ 
men,  as  infantry  units  redeployed  from  Panama 
City,  and  the  US  Army  leased  sedans  to  replace 
the  camouflage  tactical  HMMWVs  on  patrol  in 
the  city,  thus  lowering  the  military  image. 

US  security  assistance  restrictions  prohibited 
the  provision  of  fuel  or  repairs  on  Panamanian 
vehicles  and  prohibited  Panamanians  from  op¬ 
erating  vehicles  owned  or  leased  by  the  US  gov¬ 
ernment.  The  US  military  could  not  loan  ve¬ 
hicles  to  the  PNP  or  fricilitate  vehicle  rep»airs 
beyond  that  which  they  had  already  accom¬ 
plished  with  the  sedans.  Thus,  the  Panamanians 
were  forced  to  depend  on  the  United  States  for 
nearly  all  of  their  vehicular  patrol  needs. 

Due  to  restricted  Panamanian  funding  from 
their  government’s  budget,  Panamanian  police 
cars  were  limited  to  five  gallons  of  fuel  per  day. 
Consequently,  the  few  functional  police  vehicles 
assigned  to  each  police  precinct  in  Panama  City 
were  parked  for  two  to  three  days  a  week  because 
there  was  no  fuel  to  operate  them.  EXie  to  the 
unavailability  of  funds  to  purchase  spare  parts. 


many  other  police  cars  were  deallined  for  long 
periods.  The  United  States  did  little,  if  anything, 
to  assist  in  redressing  these  problems,  nor  did  US 
representatives  pressure  the  Panamanian  gov¬ 
ernment  sufficiently  to  increase  the  PNP  budget 
to  permit  the  purchase  of  additional  fuel  and 
necessary  spare  parts.  The  only  solution  for  this 
dilemma  was  to  continue  the  existence  of  US- 
Panamanian  joint  patrols.  Indeed,  were  it  not  for 
the  US  vehicles,  there  would  have  been  no  pa¬ 
trols  until  more  than  six  months  after  the  inva¬ 
sion,  when  vehicles  purchased  throu^  security 
assistance  funds  arrived. 

As  a  lor^er-tetm  solution,  Panama  purchased 
vehicles  with  security  assistance  funds.  They 
bought  250  M880s  (1976  Dodge  3/4-ton  pickup 
trucks)  from  US  military  stocks  in  Eirgland  at 
$442  each  plus  $2,580  shipping— a  relatively 
good  deal,  althougji  these  trucks  had  a  reputa¬ 
tion  of  considerable  maintenance  and  low  gas 
mileage. Additionally,  Panama  purchased  ICX) 
new  Chevrolet  Corsicas  with  appropriate  police 
patrol  car  accessories. 

Nonethele^,  the  fuel  and  spare  parts  problems 
of  the  few  vehicles  the  PNP  had  prior  to  the  pur¬ 
chase  would  be  magnified  markedly  after  the 
shipment  arrived.  US  advisers  had  foreseen  this 
problem,  but,  like  the  fuel  and  spare  parts  situa¬ 
tion,  they  could  not  influence  Panamanian  or 
US  policy  makers  to  overcome  bureaucratic  ob¬ 
stacles  to  prevent  this  potentially  force- 
crippling  problem.'' 

Radios.  Both  hand-held  and  car-mounted 
radios  are  required  for  an  effective  police  force, 
as  are  net  control  stations  that  coordinate  com¬ 
munications  and  relay  messages  to  policemen 
with  radios.  An  early  US  assessment  peg^ 
the  number  of  hand-held  radios  required  for 
the  police  in  Panama  City  at  1,300.  Recogniz- 
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As  a  result  of  the  fighting  during  Just  Cause,  most  of  the  police  stations 
and  substations  in  Panama  City  were  demolished,  and  what  few  remained  had  been  looted. 
Consequently,  these  stations  needed  massive  repairs,  including  the  restoration  of  electric¬ 
ity,  water,  phone  and  toilet  facilities,  new  roofs,  furniture  and  office  supplies.  Holding  facili¬ 
ties  or  lockups  for  captured  criminals  were  largely  unusable.  Early  in  the  assistance  effort, 
US  facility  engineers  started  to  repair  some  of  the  damage. 


ing  the  immediate  need  and 
importance  of  hand-held 
radios  to  enable  the  new  po¬ 
lice  force  to  function,  the 
United  States  intended  to 
make  a  purchase  of  radios 
for  the  Panamanians.  The 
SOUTHCOM  commander 
in  chief,  General  Maxwell 
R.  Thurman,  personally  lim¬ 
ited  the  purchase  of  radios 
to  500,  a  decision  that  resulted  in  extending 
Panamanian  dependence  on  US  joint  patrols. 

Attempting  to  fill  the  gap,  US  forces  executed 
a  “Cash  for  Radios”  program  as  an  adjunct  to  the 
“Cash  for  Weapons”  program  that  had  been 
functioning  since  the  early  days  of  the  operation. 
To  get  as  many  weapons  as  possible  off  the  streets, 
the  United  States  had  offered  cash  rewards  to 
Panamanians  who  handed  in  weapons  at  tum- 
in  points.  Similarly,  the  United  States  paid  for 
PDF  hand-held  radios  and  communications 
equipment,  most  of  which  had  disappeared  dur¬ 
ing  the  fighting.  The  program  was  successful  in 
bringing  in  communications  equipment;  most, 
however,  needed  extensive  repair. 

Training.  Although  many  PDF  personnel 
had  been  policemen  rather  than  soldiers  under 
Noriega,  the  police  were  at  best  reactive  and  at 
worst,  oppressive.  Despite  their  initial  police 
training,  an  important  part  of  the  PDF  socializa¬ 
tion  process,  particularly  for  the  officer  corps, 
was  the  inculcation  of  a  military  mentality’. 
Moreover,  the  PDF  as  a  military  entity  propa¬ 
gated  the  sentiment  that  policemen  were  se¬ 
cond-class  citizens.  Former  PDF  members 
clearly  required  a  reorientation  to  instill  a  “pro¬ 
tect  and  serve”  mentality,  as  well  as  to  ensure  a 
fundamental  understanding  of  human  rights 


and  a  knowledge  of  basic 
police  procedures. 

To  hilfill  this  require¬ 
ment,  the  USFLG/PFLD 
initiated  what  came  to  be 
known  as  the  20-hour 
course.  US  Army  Reserve 
Component  personnel 
who  were  police  officers  in 
civilian  life  (they  came  to 
be  known  as  RC  cops),  at¬ 
tached  to  the  USFLG/PFLD  from  the  civil  affairs 
task  force,  designed  and  taught  a  basic  “quick  fix” 
course  to  PNP  policemen  who,  in  turn,  taught 
the  course  to  the  police  in  all  the  metropolitan 
areas  (precincts)  and  rural  zones. 

While  the  course  was  being  developed,  the 
deputy  chief  of  mission  at  the  US  Embassy,  John 
Bushneli,  recommended  that  the  USFLG/PFLD 
assign  RC  cops  to  each  metropolitan  police  area 
and  rural  police  zone.  To  the  contingent  in  Pan¬ 
ama  City,  the  commander  of  the  newly  formed 
MSG,  Colonel  James  Steele,  added  Special 
Forces  (SF)  soldiers,  forming  four-man  teams  of 
two  SF  soldiers  and  two  RC  cops  in  each  pre¬ 
cinct.  These  teams  combined  the  technical  po¬ 
lice  expertise  of  the  RC  cops  with  the  Latin 
American  experience,  language  capability  and 
training  expertise  of  the  SF.  Initially,  these  teams 
served  as  police  trainers,  which  permitted  rapid 
development  and  training  of  the  police  forces  in 
their  precincts.  This  program  turned  into  one  of 
the  mcBt  important  and  successful  of  those  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  MSG.  The  Panamanian  police 
were  eager  for,  and  reacted  positively  to,  the 
knowledge  that  the  RC  cops  brought.  Despite 
the  success  of  this  program,  upon  termination  of 
Just  Cause  on  31  January  1990  and  the  passage 
of  the  Urgent  Assistance  for  Democracy  in  Pan- 
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J/FSouth  had  been  responsible  for  all  combat  and  quashcombat  operations, 
which  included  joint  patrols  with  the  new  police.  On  26  December,  [JTF  South] . . . 
established  the  US  Forces  Liaison  Group  (USFLG)  in  the  headquarters  of  the  National 
*  Police  under  the  direct  command  of  Major  General  Marc  A.  Cisneros.  ...The  purpose  of 
the  USFLG  was  to  “get  things  done,  ’’  but  more  specifically  to  assist  with  the 
transition  of  the  police  from  the  remnant  of  the  PDF. 


ama  Act,  the  US  government  ruled  that  the  US 
military  was  prohibited  from  training  the  Pan¬ 
amanian  police.  From  then  on,  the  RC  cop/SF 
teams  could  only  monitor  the  conduct  of  train¬ 
ing,  participate  in  joint  patrols  and  advise  their 
counterparts. 

The  Department  of  State  intended  to  replace 
military  advisers  to  the  police  with  civilians,  giv- 
ii^  ICITAP  the  mission  to  train  the  police.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  ICITAP  initially  proved  to  be  ill- 
suited  to  the  task  of  building  a  national  police 
force  from  the  remnants  of  an  army.  Standard 
ICITAP  methods  were  to  undertake  short-term 
instructional  sessions  for  small  groups  in  formal 
classroom  settings,  using  consultants  as  instruc¬ 
tors.  In  other  countries,  ICITAP  taught  courses 
to  existing  police  force  members,  who  could  as¬ 
similate  that  knowledge  and  instruct  the  rest  of 
their  force  through  their  own  established  train¬ 
ing  systems.  At  its  incipient  stage,  the  PNP  had 
neither  an  established  training  system  nor  the 
capability  or  funding  to  reproduce  the  fairly 
technical  instructional  material  for  police  pre¬ 
cincts  and  rural  zones.  Thus,  their  instructional 
technique  was  both  expensive  and  counterpro¬ 
ductive  for  PNP  training  requirements. 

ICITAP  worked  toward  the  establishment  of 
the  PNP  police  training  academy  and  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  a  120-hour  transition  course,  which 
was  to  be  taught  to  all  policemen  at  the  academy. 
While  this  conventional  concept  seemed  ratio- 
rral  for  a  police  department,  simple  arithmetic 
showed  that,  in  the  best  of  circumstances,  it 
would  take  from  18  months  to  two  years  to  train 
the  entire  force.  The  PNP  operations  officer 
continually  stressed  that  the  need  for  immediate 
training  was  widespread  at  all  of  the  police  pre¬ 
cincts  and  zones.  ICITAP  finally  accepted  the 
need  for  training  beyond  the  formal  academy 


classes  and  si5)ported  the  proposal  for  “roll  call 
training,”  which  the  PNP  and  PFLD  advisers 
had  recommended  for  montlis.  Consequently, 
as  an  addition  to  instruction  at  the  academy, 
PNP  trainers  at  each  police  precinct  used  transi¬ 
tion  course  lesson  plans  during  the  briefings  for 
each  oncomir^  shift. 

The  entire  training  effort  was  crippled  to  a 
large  extent  by  the  lack  of  funds  available  for  the 
purchase  of  even  the  most  basic  supplies.  ICI¬ 
TAP  did  donate  some  supplies  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  police  academy,  but  most  precincts 
and  rural  zones  that  were  required  to  complete 
training  did  not  have  pencils  or  paper,  let  alone 
training  manuals  or  aids  to  enhance  instruction. 
Hence,  PNP  training  effectiveness  was  low,  de¬ 
spite  elaborate  planning. 

The  most  expedient  means  of  training  the 
PNP  would  have  been  to  continue  the  effort  by 
US  military  trainers.  The  military  had  the  skills 
and  the  manpower  assets  necessary  to  complete 
the  task  countrywide.  Though  the  Department 
of  State’s  decision  to  empower  ICITAP  as  the  in  - 
stitution  to  organize  and  train  the  PNP  civilian 
police  force  seemed  logical,  there  were  no  sys¬ 
tematic  checks  to  ensure  the  quality  of  the  out¬ 
put.  Such  checks  would  have  revealed  that  their 
small  program  could  not  be  staffed  or  adequately 
funded  to  cope  with  the  immense  task  it  was  as¬ 
signed— to  organize  and  train  the  PNP. 

Funding.  Although  previously  frozen  securi¬ 
ty  assistance  funds  were  finally  used  to  assist  the 
procurement  of  weapons,  vehicles,  radios  and 
training  programs,  security  assistance  legislation 
prohibited  their  use  for  operating  expenses,  and 
as  described  in  the  preceding  sections,  funds 
budgeted  for  the  police  to  operate  on  a  daily  la- 
sis  were  grossly  inadequate.  Police  stations  had 
no  writing  materials  for  patrolmen  to  write  re- 
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To  get  as  many  weapons  as  possible  off  the  streets,  the  United  States  had 
offered  cash  rewards  to  Panamanians  who  handed  in  weapons  at  tum-in  points.  Similarly, 
- .  the  United  States  paid  for  PDF  hand-held  radios  and  communications  equipment,  most  of 
which  had  disappeared  during  the  fighting.  The  program  was  successful  in  bringing  in 
communications  equipment;  most,  however,  needed  extensive  repair. 


ports  on  crimes  or  incidents 
or  for  administrative  person¬ 
nel  to  perform  record-keep¬ 
ing.  Little  funding,  if  any, 
was  available  for  training 
aids,  manuals  and  study  ma¬ 
terials.  The  majority  of  the 
Panamanian  police  vehicles 
remained  parked,  unable  to 
be  moved  for  several  days  a 
week,  due  to  the  five-gallon 
per  day  fuel  limit  for  each 
police  vehicle,  as  well  as  restricted  funding  for 
spare  parts.  In  addition,  there  were  serious  de¬ 
lays  in  paying  policemen  in  a  number  of  pre¬ 
cincts  and  rural  police  zones  because  of  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  putting  the  pay  system  in  order. 

The  United  States  was  not  responsible  for 
providing  the  funds  for  all  these  services.  Indeed, 
after  the  first  six  months,  although  the  Panama¬ 
nian  government  had  to  allocate  scarce  funds 
among  many  government  agencies,  it  could 
have  budgeted  funds  to  cover  minimal  PNP  op¬ 
erating  expenses.  The  government  comptroller, 
Ruben  Carles,  who  bore  longstanding,  vindic¬ 
tive  resentment  toward  the  PDF,  stated  openly 
that  he  felt  he  could  get  back  at  the  PDF  by 
“bleeding”  the  PNP.'^ 

Due  to  the  delicate  coalition  between  the 
three  political  parties  represented  by  the  presi¬ 
dent  and  the  two  vice  presidents,  the  govern¬ 
ment  comptroller’s  decisions  on  the  allocation  of 
funding  was  final.  This  key  offtcial’s  bias  pre¬ 
vented  the  PNP  from  acquiring  sufficient  funds 
to  operate  in  a  professional  manner,  which  forced 
the  continued  dependence  on  the  United  States 
for  support.  Though  this  situation  was  well 
known,  US  officials  either  failed  to  take  suffi¬ 
cient  action  or  were  unable  to  persuade  the  Pan¬ 
amanian  government  to  provide  the  PNP  with 


the  minimal  funding  neces¬ 
sary  to  operate  and  ensure 
public  security  without  con¬ 
siderable  US  support. 

Disjointed  Effort 

In  retioqject,  the  US  ef¬ 
fort  to  establish  the  PNP 
was  extremely  disjointed. 
Our  policy  structures  were 
unprepared  for  the  war,  as 
well  the  impact  of  inaugu- 
ratirtg  a  government  whose  resources  consisted 
of  little  more  than  the  three  men  elected  by  the 
Panamanian  people  in  May  1989. 

The  impact  of  the  conflicting  military  and  ci¬ 
vilian  agency  perspectives  on  time  available  for 
project  accomplishment  created  ftustrating  situ¬ 
ations  for  the  military.  Civilian  agencies  took  a 
long-term  view  on  the  resolution  of  problems  in 
Panama;  the  military,  on  the  other  hand,  feced 
real-world  problems  requiring  immediate  solu¬ 
tions.  The  embassy  and  ICITAP  were  willing  to 
take  several  years  to  establish  an  effective  police 
force.  In  contrast,  the  military  needed  to  get  the 
pxrlice  operating  to  reestablish  order  on  the 
streets  and  end  the  role  of  US  soldiers  acting  as 
policemen  in  Panama.  In  truth,  the  civilians’ 
long-term  view  was  often  an  excuse  for  not  hav¬ 
ing  a  strategy  to  deal  with  immediate  problems 
in  the  framework  of  a  permanent  solution.*^ 
Military  organizations  did  usurp  decision¬ 
making  authority,  but  only  because  higher-level 
policy  makers  were  simply  not  making  decisions 
on  critical  issues.  As  such,  the  USFLG,  the 
MSG  and  the  CMOTF  commander  did  what 
they  perceived  to  be  necessary,  but  were  never 
completely  certain  that  their  ongoing  efforts 
would  be  allowed  to  continue.  Within  Panama, 
the  bck  of  leadership  at  the  embassy  until  Hin- 
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As  the  green  jungle  fatigue  uniform  looked  very  similar  to  the  PDF 
utility  uniform,  the  government  and  US  advisers  placed  great  emphasis  on  putting  the 

police  force  in  civilian-style  uniforms _ The  Panamanian  leaders  had  high  hopes  that 

sharp,  professional-looking  uniforms  would  increase  the  public  perception  of  the 
police  as  a  credible  and  less  intimidating  force. 

A  police  force  must  be  able  to  respond  rapidly  to  calls  for  service— or  at  least  to 
transport  men  to  their  posts.  ...The  initial  plan  was  to  implement  US-Panamanian  joint 
patrols  in  US  vehicles,  gradually  reducing  the  US  presence  and  increasing  the  number  of 
Panamanian  patrols  as  the  Panamanians  acquired  sufficient  numbers  of  vehicles. 


ton’s  arrival,  forced  decisions  to  be  made  at 
inappropriate  levels. 

Another  counterproductive  development 
was  that  US  interagency  coordination  became 
more  important  than  US-Panamanian  coordi¬ 
nation.  After  much  bickering  involving  ICI- 
TAP  complaints  that  the  MSG  had  usurped  its 
role  and  MSG  charges  that  ICITAP  had  failed 
to  do  its  job,  Hinton  finally  gave  the  MSG  the 
mission  to  support  ICITAP.  Nonetheless,  ICI¬ 
TAP  officials  did  not  articulate  the  support  they 
required.  At  times,  personnel  from  the  two  orga¬ 
nizations  negotiated  mutually  acceptable  ap¬ 
proaches  or  program  decisions  among  them¬ 
selves  to  ensure  agreement  between  their 
organizations  and  virtually  dictated  a  format  to 
the  PNP,  often  without  regard  for  the  PNP  lead¬ 
ership  consensus.*'^ 

Based  on  its  previous  dealings  with  foreign  po¬ 
lice  departments  and  its  view  of  the  incongruity 
between  military  and  civilian  pxalice  experience, 
ICITAP  did  not  take  advantage  of  the  experi¬ 
ences  or  the  willingness  of  MSG/PR,D  {person¬ 
nel  to  assist  in  its  programs.  Unlike  a  normal  ci¬ 
vilian  police  force,  the  PNP  was  an  army  con¬ 
verting  to  a  national  {xplice.  This  unique  factor 
allowed  US  military  advisers  to  develop  strong 
relationships  among  the  PNP  leadership.  The 
PFLD  was  staffed  with  foreign  area  officers,  who 
worked  closely  with  their  counterparts  and  un¬ 
derstood  the  cultural  nuances  that  permitted 
them  to  build  rapport  and  gain  special  access. 

As  a  result,  a  fally  cooperative  effort  between 
the  MSG  and  ICITAP  could  have  been  ex¬ 
tremely  fmitful.  Indeed,  when  the  ICITAP  lead¬ 
ers  ultimately  realized  the  magnitude  of  their 


task  and  the  insufficiency  of  their  resources,  they 
recognized  that  US  military  resources  could  be 
helpful. 

In  sum,  the  meandering  US  effort  to  assist  the 
Panamanians  to  establish  the  PNP  was  plagued 
by  organizational  confusion,  US  interagency 
conflict  and  a  lack  of  funding  to  accomplish  es¬ 
sential  tasks. Despite  initial  successes,  this  as¬ 
sistance  effort  resulted  in  the  establishment  of 
a  police  force  that  was  largely  incapable  of  inde- 
pjendent  action  and  whose  long-term  prospects 
included  a  continued  reliance  on  US  assistance. 

Lessons  for  an  Effective 
US  Civil-Military  Response 

First,  the  United  States  must  commit  itself  sol¬ 
idly  to  assume  responsibility  for  its  actions.  We 
must  identify  key  objectives  and  do  what  is  re¬ 
quired  to  adequately  resource  those  objectives  in 
a  timely  manner.  If  the  accomplishment  of 
worthy  projects  requires  congressional  waivers  to 
security  assistance  legislation,  we  should  rapidly 
seek  to  accomplish  that  task  (before  national 
priorities  change  and  the  interest  of  policy  mak¬ 
ers  fades).  While  a  truly  effective  law  enforce¬ 
ment  system  in  Panama  will  be  long  in  develc^- 
ment,  we  unnecessarily  dragged  out  the  initial 
phases,  which  caused  the  Panamanians  undue 
confusion  and  hardship. 

Additionally,  a  viable,  realistically  time- 
phased  strategy  is  essential  in  developing  our 
near-  mid-  and  long-term  objectives.  Near- 
term  objectives  must  feed  the  mid-term  which, 
in  turn,  feed  long-term  objectives.  Most  impor¬ 
tant,  all  US  agencies  must  be  held  accountable 
for  the  execution  of  this  strategy  and  the  results 
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Military  organizations  did  usurp  decision-maidng  authority,  but  only 
because  higher-level  policy  makers  were  simply  not  middng  dedsions  on  critical  issues. 
...The  lack  of  leadership  at  the  embassy  until  Hinton's  arrival,  forc&l  decisions  to  be 

made  at  inappmpnate  levels. 


of  their  activities.  The  ambassador  must  be  the 
final  US  arbiter. 

Second,  someone  must  be  in  charge  of  a  civil- 
military  operation.  In  Panama,  alter  Just  Cause, 
that  someone  needed  to  be  the  US  ambassador, 
who  should  have  been  on  the  scene  as  soon  as 
the  new  ^vemment  was  inaugurated.  One  of 
his  first  actions  should  have  been  the  establish- 
ment  of  a  high-level,  civil-military  coordina¬ 
tion  mechanism  to  accomplish  the  liaison  and 
planning  required  to  determine  needs  and  set 
objectives  for  the  US  assistance  effort.  The  ap¬ 
pointment  of  a  military  officer  to  assist  the  am¬ 
bassador  at  the  embassy  would  also  have  been  a 
positive  step  in  ensuring  the  integration,  coordi- 
rtation  and  accountability  of  the  activities  of  ci¬ 
vilian  and  military  agencies.  Subordiruite  work¬ 
ing  groups  can  be  established  at  lower  levels  to 
identify  needs,  determine  requirements  and 
monitor  the  development  and  execution  of 
plans  and  projects.  Such  working  groups  must 
avoid  favoring  any  particular  political  party  or 
group  bias,  while  monitoring  whether  com¬ 
mitted  resources  actually  meet  identified  needs. 


Third,  there  is  always  a  cultural  and  political 
dimensicm  that  must  be  considered.  US  agencies 
dealing  widh  foreign  nationals  must  make  the  ef¬ 
fort  to  understand  and  gain  rapport  with  their 
counterparts.  The  directors  of  ICITAP  refused 
to  take  csi  the  close  liaisort/adviser  role  with  the 
PNP  leader^ip  that  the  military  had  Icmg  main¬ 
tained.  As  a  result,  diey  failed  to  gain  the  lever¬ 
age  necessary  to  be  truly  effective  in  influencing 
PNP  leaders.  A  lack  cultural  understanding 
complicates  and  delays  effective  action. 

Finally,  we  must  emphasize  coordmation  of 
the  US  assistance  effort  with  the  host  nation;  de¬ 
spite  expedient  results,  unilateral  US  activity  is 
most  often  counterproductive.  Thiouih  effec¬ 
tive  coordination,  we  can  resolve  problems  be¬ 
fore  they  become  too  great.  We  should  never  ar¬ 
rive  at  a  point,  as  occurred  in  Panama,  where  the 
importance  of  US  interagency  coordination 
takes  precedence  over  US-host  nation  coordi¬ 
nation.  At  best,  if  the  host  naticm  does  not  agree, 
the  effiat  is  wasted;  at  the  worst,  we  can  create 
hostility  toward  a  sincere  humanitarian  assis¬ 
tance  effort.  MB 


NOTES 


1.  UMmaW)>  ow  SO.OOO  mUtiify  waapons  cun*  under  us  oontol. 

2.  Waialef  ID  Ihe  Panamanian  NatonalPolioe.  than  moat  raeamWaaaOe 
PNP  ID  avoid  oonluaion.  Howaver,  tw  PNP  ia  today  ana  ol  mraa  oomponarls 
of  lha  Public  Foroa:  the  odier  two  ara  tw  Nadonal  Air  Sonioa  and  lha  Natonal 
Mariliitia  Sanice. 

3.  The  aaomay  general  ia  under  maiudioialbrancb.  not  ftapraaictanl.  This 


action  ia  pambng  lagiaMion  lor  parmanara  anplafTiaraition  ol  Via  aanalar. 

4.  yiManQnaaltiaaaalnietunlcliangaaoocunadinmaifaMy  and  soma 
wataalipanaaigaaol»iia<wilng.»iagei»wianlclaatlyplannad«iaaatiiaa- 
auraavmanacBMdlDliuildanaialoiealicmthaiaintianlaeUiaPananiaDa- 
tansaForcaa.  ThaaaandmanlitiiaaaiWbaaird»iaPNPtoniiaieP»aniaiaaii 
PubtcForca.  Thao9iaranttiaa.eaoaplViaExaeulivaPnilaclionSacvica.aia 


UeuterumtCohnelJohnT.  Fishel,  US  Army  Reserve,  is  a cotuuitcpVu^Bciotr-AOen  and  Harultonlr)c^\ 
in  Panama.  HereceivedaPh.D.fmmlncliamUniversity.  While  onacmeduty  he  servedinavarietycf  assign- 
ments  twt/i  the  US  Southern  Command,  including  deputy  diief  of  die  US  Forces  Liaison  Group/Putw  Force 
Liaison  Division,  and  special  assistant  to  die  commanaer^the  US  Military  Support  Group-Ptiiuinui.  He  has 
also  tau^ political  science  and  Latin  American  studies  at  the  University  of  Wisconsm.duiCrosse,  the  American 
Gradtiate  School  of  International  Management  and  the  US  Army  Foreign  Area  Officer  Course. 

MajorRichardD.DownkisaBi.D.candidateinlntemationalRelationsatdieUniversityofSouthemCal' 
ifomia,  Los  Angeles.  An  infantryman  and  a  foreign  area  officer,  he  Ms  hdd  a  variety  t^ptsitkins  in  Panama, 
including  battaam  operations  arid  training  officer  with  die  1st  Battalion  (Airborne),  508ih  Irddntry;  adjutant 
for  the  193d  Infantry  Brigade  (Light);  am  aide-de-camp  to  the  commander,  US  Soudiem  Command.  He 
served  as  chief  of  war  plans  at  US  Army  Soudi  in  Panama  until  the  execution  of  Operation  just  Cause  and, 
immediately  thereedter,  assumed  the  poskionqf  operations  officer  fjr  the  US  Forces  LiauonGroup/Public  Force 
Liaison  Divisionandadviser  to  die  operations  officer  for  die  Panamanian  National  Pobce  until  June  1990. 
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part  ol  tna  Mnsay  ol  Govenvnent  and  Justne 

5.  Several  gonmora  dal  cause  me  iransler  d  nenvly  appcmted  zcoe  cotn- 
mandera.  wtiioi  OanieneeaWd  MaMiiy  al  civilian  conma  ovw  me  new  pohce. 

6.  As  oHicarin  cnaige  d  the  ccnengency  planning  lor  Panama  resiaral»n. 
one  d  the  aumors  was  dmoad  nd  to  coddnale  wim  the  US  Embassy  on  me 
gnwnds  thd  the  dan  was  still  dassiSad  exclusively  wShin  Department  d  De- 
wise  channels.  Wim  the  exoepeon  d  a  loundabout  dscussion  between  mis 
aulhd  and  the  poMcal  oounsetoc  xiJdy  1969.  no  tufther  discussions  d  rastora- 
ton  plans  ware  held  unH  alter  tS  December  1989.  Stalling  numbers  were 
drawn  Irom  oonvetsasone  between  the  author  and  embassy  personnel 

7  The  1967  ascunty  assistance  budget  tor  Panama,  whi^  had  been  Irozen 
when  US-Panama  lelatans  soured,  could  be  made  available  to  aid  the  estab. 
lohment  d  tlw  PNP  Ths  account  ncluded  SS.5  million  m  Mli^  Assistance 
Program  grand.  S3.8  million  XI  torsign  military  sales  cradrts.  and  another  S3  mil 
Inn  n  loan  guarantee  authonty.  Rsoognizxig  the  Importance  destatahshKig  me 
pdioe.  the  new  government  made  avaXads  $1 .6  millun  d  its  own  scarce  re- 
sources  tor  me  purchase  d  untomis  Additionally,  under  Just  Causa,  the  US 
Fwcas  could  malie  available  some  lesomces  xi  kind  to  the  new  toroe.  Thus, 
neaity  $14  million  could  be  used  to  orgamze  and  establish  the  patce. 

8.  These  tmils  were  as  totows:  revolvers.  .36  caliber:  6.000;  pistols.  9mm. 
1.000: shotguns;  900:M-16(T-65|:  1.000. Uztsubmadaneguns:  lOOtMemo- 
randum  tor  dIUSSOUTHCOM  Farces.  ATTN;  JTFSOd-4.  Sut^:  Pokey  tor 
Re-Issuance  d  Captured  Weapons  to  GOP  Authorities.  SCJ-5.  7  dan  90) 

9.  The  adhors  vmre  present  when  the  PNP  chid  d  togiskes  made  these 
specific  changes.  The  13  senior  US  officers  xnidvedm  the  uniform  xiddentoor 
loboraled  the  story  xi  the  presence  d  the  authors,  and  both  auSiors  witnassed 
the  arrival  d  shuts  d  three  dMerent  shades,  as  welt  as  poor-guakty  'Sam 
Brawns' gun  belts. 

10.  ApproximalBlyBmilespergalton.  The  M880S  were  ri  near  mini  condnon 

11.  Ths  cuned  dxsetor  of  ^  PNP,  Ebrahkn  Asvat  is  std  oriecal  d  the  US 


aid  he  IS  receimrg,  statxig  that  'we  fxiaky  gd  cais  but  no  spare  parts  wid  too 
tow  radios' quoted  xi;  Unda  Robxrson.  1X1x1161  dThexDaoonient' US.  Atotvs 
and  World  Report.  17  December  1990 

12.  Interview  wim  US  adviser.  See  also  UndaRobinsan.'Govemmera  comp, 
trdtoi.  Ruben  Cartes  has  argued  agaest  pakce  purchases  d  computers  be¬ 
cause  they  can  be  used  tor  sxxstsr  xSekigence.  such  as  Noriega  dd.' 

13.  Numanxjs  conversations,  meeongs  and  ooordxiation  wim  liaemabonal 
Cnmxial  Investigation  Trauxng  Assistanoe  Program  (ICITAP)  and  an  ana^ 
d  iG  written  plan  tor  developxig  the  PNP  convinoed  the  aumors  that  ICITAP.  xr 
particular,  had  no  strategy  in  isnnsdobieclives.  ways  and  means.  ThelCITAP 
plan  stated  obiectives  xi  terms  d  courses  to  be  taught  to  small  groups,  rather 
man  capaMaes  to  be  acquxed  by  the  toroe.  and  the  ptars  and  resources  need, 
ed  to  rsssemxiata  that  banixig  to  the  enixe  pokoe  toroe. 

14  Bom  authors  regularly  enmged  XI  these  negdiatane  wim  ICITAP.  Dunng 
the  period  under  discussion.  fCiTAP  was  staded  wm  two  sennr  Department  d 
Justice  (FBI)  agents,  who  artemated  xi  country  evenr  two  weeks,  and  a  large 
number  d  conGitants.  who  implamantsd  the  tCITAP  program.  A  tow  consul¬ 
tants  estabistied  a  signifEani  long  Brm  presence  in  Panama  and  dewitoped 
dose  woilwig  relatiorElvps  wim  the  Public  Fone  Liaison  Divisian  (PFLO)  per¬ 
sonnel  At  me  level,  the  ICITAP/fVLD  xaeitace  was  excepaonally  piiai^ 

15  The  staff  members  d  the  PFLD  were  setocled  based  on  their  knguestic 
atxkty  and  thex  past  sxpenenos  XI  Latin  America.  Those  who  were  ndtoreign 
area  olliceis  had  similar  experience  and  culiuial  awareness 

16.  Meragency  confkct  was  nd  kmiled  to  ICITAP  and  me  militaiy  support 
group/PFLD.  AnembassyUSAID(AgencytorlnlemaliondOevetopirien0olli- 
oal  also  relatsd  to  one  d  the  aumors  that  sinila  codkas  aiislBd  between  ICI¬ 
TAP  andUSAID.  This oikqueendmeanttortispatageanydme actors.  Ram- 
er.  S  points  to  a  systemic  piobtom  that  began  wito  a  lack  d  xaeiagancy 
ooddxialian  during  early  conkngency  planning  over  issues  that  were  never  re- 
sdved 


Protecting  Subordinates’  Ethics  in  the  War  on  Drugs: 
A  New  Chalienge  for  Senior-Levei  Leaders 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Carlos  A.  Velasquez  R.,  Colombian  Army 


Today’s  US  military  is  involved  in  the  war  on 
drugs.  Joint  Task  Force  (JTF)  4  and  JTF  5  have  been 
created  to  plan  and  coordinate  drug  detection  and 
monitoring  operations.  A  third  force,  JTF  6,  was  es¬ 
tablished  to  support  land  interdiction  activities  on 
the  southwest  border.  Also,  National  Guard  units 
are  becoming  increasingly  committed  in  their  sup¬ 
port  of  interdiction  operations.  Even  though  the 
missions  of  the  Colombian  armed  forces  in  this  war 
are,  to  some  extent,  different  from  those  of  the  US 
Armed  Forces,  and  although  there  are  legal,  cultural 
and  environmental  differences,  1  believe  some  expe¬ 
riences  in  the  field  of  leadership  can  be  shared  to 
benefit  both  countries. 

How  drug  trafficking  threatens  US  national  securi  - 
ry  does  not  need  discussion  for  it  has  been  defined  by 
the  federal  government  in  several  documents.  But, 
because  of  the  unethical  environment  that  this  kind 
of  war  promotes,  the  threat  of  conuption  could  affect 
the  heart  of  the  US  Armed  Forces — its  ethical  values. 
Senior-level  leaders  committed  to  the  war  on  drugs 
must  take  on  a  new  leadership  challenge,  one  of  pro¬ 
tecting  subordinates’  ethics.  Senior-level  leaders 
must  tactfully  help  subordinates  neutralize  their  vul¬ 
nerability  to  intimidation  or  bribery,  and  most  of  all, 
they  must  make  their  units’  actions  unpredictable. 


The  hostile  winds  blowing  against  the  honesty  of 
the  Armed  Forces’  men  and  women  who  are  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  effort  against  drug  smuggling  may  come 
in  different  ways  according  to  their  vulnerability  lev- 
ek  and  the  roles  they  play.  Individuak  selected  as 
targets  by  drug  traffickers  have  vuberability  leveU 
that  are  high,  medium,  low  and  unlikely.  Drug  traf¬ 
fickers  try  to  select,  as  targets,  those  individuak  with 
access  to  key  information  such  as  schedules  and  areas 
of  planned  operations,  schedules  of  the  operators  of 
monitoring  devices,  and  those  persons  with  knowl¬ 
edgeable  roles  in  the  decision-making  process  such 
as  the  jZs,  J3s,  their  assistants  and  the  liaison  officers. 

To  counter  the  above,  some  protection  methods 
can  be  designed.  Highly  vulnerable  subordinates  are 
those  with  problems  of  alcoholism,  drug  addiction  or 
sexual  disorders.  For  active  duty  soldieis  with  any  of 
these  problems,  the  only  effective  protection  meth¬ 
od  is  to  remove  them  from  the  unit  or  at  least  keep 
them  from  working  in  key  positions.  For  traffickers 
to  approach  them  with  appealing  temptations  is  not 
difficult.  After  they  have  fallen  for  a  temptation, 
they  are  bl^kraailed  or  given  easy  money  in  ex¬ 
change  for  key  information. 

A  medium-level  vulnerability  is  nottnally  found 
in  subordinates  with  family  care  or  debt-payment 
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problems,  m  other  words,  in  those  who  are  uncon¬ 
sciously  willing  to  have  “money  coming  from  heav¬ 
en.”  It  might  seem  urJikely  that  drug  traffickers 
could  detect  these  circumstances,  but  we  must  not 
forget  that  they  also  have  their  intelligence  net, 
which  sometimes  possesses  unbelievable  sources  of 
information.  The  drug  trafficker  may  approach  this 
type  of  subordinate  through  a  third  person,  such  as  a 
bank  employee  or  someone  working  in  a  business 
with  a  close  relationship  to  the  unit.  This  third  per¬ 
son  first  “detects  and  prepares”  the  target  and,  then, 
attempts  to  bribe  him.  Neutralizing  vulnerability  in 
such  a  case  is  one  of  the  functions  that  senior-level 
leaders  have  in  any  type  of  command.  Improving  the 
status  of  family  care  and  helping  obtain  low-interest 
loans  to  encourage  subordinates’  prompt  payment  of 
debts  are  some  applicable  prevention  measures. 

A  low-level  vulnerability  is  found  in  individuals 
whose  will  to  fight  is  not  strong.  These  are  the  ones 
who  complain  that  the  military  was  not  created  to 
act  as  a  police  force,  the  mission  or  the  measure¬ 
ments  of  success  are  unclear,  or  that  they  would  rath¬ 
er  be  training  for  real  combat.  They  also  complain 
that  we  might  be  getting  into  another  Vietnam  or 
that  there  is  no  solution  for  this  complex  problem. 

A  trafficker’s  approach  to  this  type  of  individual  is 
more  carefully  planned,  which  means  that,  once  in 
execution,  it  is  difficult  to  detect.  Again,  an  individ¬ 
ual  is  approached  through  a  third  person,  normally  a 
fhetrd  of  the  individual.  The  drug  trafficker’s  objec¬ 
tive  is  to  get  the  soldier  to  a  point  where  his  or  her 
rationale  might  be:  “If  1  am  losing  my  time  and  en¬ 
ergies  in  this  unsolvable  problem,  why  not  at  least 
obtain  a  profit,  as  many  other  people  do.^’ 

At  this  point,  the  target  is  ready,  and  bribery  or 
intimidation,  with  special  characteristics,  will  ap¬ 
pear.  For  example,  a  monitoring  device  operator 
might  receive,  by  mail,  a  deposit  receipt  for  a  large 
amount  of  money  in  a  new  savings  account  open^ 
in  his  or  her  name  at  a  baitk  in  Panama  or  Switzer¬ 
land.  An  unsigned  note  comes  with  it  saying,  "This 
account  is  just  the  first  payment  to  begin  business. 
You  will  not  detect  a  shipment  of  merchandise  tf.at 
will  be  passing  through  ‘x’  area,  ‘y’  day  at  ‘z’  hour.” 
Ending  the  note,  they  let  the  individual  know  how 
well  informed  they  are  about  the  place  where  he 
lives,  the  office  where  his  wife  works  and  the  school 
where  his  children  study,  saying  that  they  “would  be 
very  sorry  if  something  happened  to  any  of  them.” 

Furthermore,  to  reinforce  the  offer,  the  traffickers 
might  make  it  even  easier  for  the  target  to  accept. 
They  will  inform  the  soldier  that  if  he  or  she  be¬ 
comes  a  team  player,  they  will  provide  protection  by 
sending  valuable  information  about  the  location  of 
their  competitor’s  dmg  shipments;  this  information 
allows  the  operator  to  appear  to  his  superiors  as  a 


committed  soldier  accomplishing  the  mission. 

Two  effective  methods  to  protect  subordinates  of 
this  type  are;  first,  to  set  a  strong  example  of  com¬ 
mitment;  and  second,  to  conduct  training  oriented 
toward  reinforcing  their  ethics.  In  the  training,  dii 
cussions  dealing  with  the  answers  to  why  drug 
smuggling  is  a  threat  to  national  security,  the  effects 
of  drugs  on  the  citizens  and  how  to  make  the  soldier’s 
role  in  the  war  on  dnigs  “combat  applicable”  would 
benefit  their  commitment.  In  other  words,  training 
that  focuses  on  convincing  the  soldier  that  the  war 
on  dn^  is  a  just  and  worthy  effort  and  that  this  fi^t 
is  necessary  and  possible  to  win  can  motivate  the  sol¬ 
dier  to  resist  temptation  and  commit  to  the  fight. 

The  unlikely  target  of  corruption  is,  of  course,  the 
type  of  professiortal  soldier  who  is  naturally  deeply 
committed  and  highly  ethical.  This  is  the  soldier  to 
place  in  a  key  role  in  the  war  on  drugs.  This  soldier 
will  only  be  approached  by  traffickers  if  there  is  no 
other  way  to  save  a  huge  investment.  The  approach 
to  this  high-risk  target  will  be  sophisticated  and  will 
normally  end  in  serious  intimidation.  If  this  occurs, 
the  only  solution  might  be  to  transfer  this  soldier  to 
another  unit. 

As  hns  been  described,  the  unhealthy  environ¬ 
ment  of  the  war  on  drugs  rrrakes  the  possibilities  of 
corruption  or  intimidation  teal  and  very  difficult  to 
avoid  or  control.  To  make  control  feasible,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  create  some  kind  of  KGB-like  intel¬ 
ligence  net,  which  obviously  is  not  desirable.  More¬ 
over,  it  would  be  unreal  to  think  that  the  people 
serving  in  a  unit  with  a  positive  ethical  climate  will 
be  protected  by  their  ethics  and  bravery  against 
those  threats.  We  must  not  forget  that  two  of  the 
traffickers’  principles  are:  “Everyone  has  a  price”  and 
“Everyone  feats  death.” 

US  Army  Field  Manual  22-103,  Leadership  and 
Command  at  Senior  Levels,  defines  leadership  and 
command  at  senior  levels  as  “the  an  of  indirect  and 
direct  influence  and  the  skill  of  creating  the  condi¬ 
tions  for  sustained  organizational  success  to  achieve 
the  desired  result.”  The  result  military  units  com¬ 
mitted  to  this  war  seek  to  achieve  is  to  reduce  the 
availability  of  drugs  in  the  United  States.  One 
condition— keeping  subordinates  out  of  the  reach  of 
bribery  or  intimidation — must  have  first  priority  not 
only  to  accomplish  the  mission  but  also  for  the  sake 
of  the  US  Armed  Forces. 

Protecting  subordinates  against  bribery  or  intimi¬ 
dation  may  not  be  easy,  but  it  is  not  impossible.  The 
first  thing  to  look  at  is  the  vulnerability  of  key  subor¬ 
dinates,  and  once  their  vulnerability  is  established, 
either  relieve  them  or  take  steps  to  help  them  over¬ 
come  their  weak  points.  Of  course,  the  latter  must 
be  done,  when  possible,  in  conjunction  with  the  af¬ 
fected  person. 
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But  senior-level  leaders  have  a  lot  of  ways  to  help 
overcome  vulnerabilities,  as  was  suggested  before. 
One  method  that  guards  against  all  types  of  vulnera¬ 
bilities,  the  one  that  in  Colombia  has  proved  to  be 
the  most  effective  against  the  drug  traffickets’  ap¬ 
proach,  is  to  make  operaaond  matters  unprediaaae. 
For  instance,  the  schedules  of  some  key  operators 
may  change  daily  while  odiers’  schedules  change  ev¬ 
ery  two  or  three  days.  Persons  with  access  to  the 
schedules  of  planned  operations  must  be  carefully 
selected.  Random  inspections  of  the  information 
process  in  the  J2’s  office  and  the  planning  process  of 
the  J3  must  become  frequent.  In  other  wotdsrOpeta- 
tional  security  must  be  practiced  not  only  externally 
but,  to  some  extent,  internally. 

The  above  are  just  some  examples  of  actions  that, 
when  combined  with  those  actions  bom  in  the  mind 
of  a  committed  and  imaginative  senior-level  leader, 
will  attain  an  unpredictaae  unit  and  create  an  envi¬ 
ronment  that  will  be  an  unbreakable  shield  for  sub¬ 
ordinates  against  bribery  or  intimidation.  Drug  traf¬ 
fickers  will  find  it  very  difficult  to  either  establish 
who  must  be  approached  or  when  it  can  be  done. 

But  logical  questions  may  arise.  In  a  society  that 
has  as  one  of  its  principles  the  basic  belief  in  the 
honesty  of  its  members,  and  of  course,  of  those  in 


the  military,  how  can  these  actions  be  implemented 
without  hurting  sensibilities  and  trust?  How  can 
these  measures  not  be  perceived  as  commanders’  dis¬ 
trust?  I  would  respond  that  senior-level  leaders  must 
be  tactful,  and  while  implementing  those  measures, 
they  must  honestly  inform  their  siuxrrdinates  of  the 
reasons  for  their  actions,  emphasizing  that  the  major 
concern  is  security  for  them  and  their  funilies. 

All  in  all,  senior-Tevel  leaders  assigned  to  com- 
maird  units  committed  to  the  war  on  mugs  have  the 
challenge  of  defeating  an  enemy  that  not  only  is  a 
threat  to  US  rtational  security  but  also  to  the  ediical 
values  of  the  Armed  Forces.  Avoiding  temptatton  is 
the  best  prevention  for  subordinates  to  protect  their 
ethics.  When  this  is  not  possible,  senior-level  lead¬ 
ers  must  help  through  example,  training  and  unit 
unpredictability.  Keep  in  mind  that  any  application 
must  be  tactful  in  order  to  maintain  the  necessary 
mutual  trust.  MR 

- 

Ueutexvmt  Colonel  Carlos  A.  Velos^ue;;  R.  wrote 
this  article  while  attending  the  US  Army  Command 
andGeneralStaff  College,  Fort  Leavenworth,  Ronsa., 
in  1990-1991.  He  since  returned  to  Colombia 
to  further  serve  in  the  Colombian  army. 
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Conflict  Termination  Phase 
of  Aiitand  Operations 

The  School  of  Advanced  Military  Studies,  US 
Army  Command  and  General  Staff  College,  and 
Military  Review  are  to  be  commended  for  beginning 
the  needed  dialogue  and  surfacing  the  issues  to  be 
addressed  as  AirLand  Operations  matures  and  grows 
to  adapt  to  the  environment  that  will  be  2005. 
This  letter  is  in  respotvse  to  Lieutenant  Colonel 
John  W.  Reitz’s  letter  answering  mine  in  the  January 
1992  Military  Review  and  to  amplify  some  of  my  pre¬ 
vious  thoughts. 

It  is  gratifying  to  know  the  ideas  in  AirLand  Oper¬ 
ations  are  not  yet  doctrine,  only  concepts.  1  say  grati¬ 
fying  because,  since  we  are  in  the  concepts  phase  of 
the  doctrinal  development  process,  it  means  there  is 
time  to  have  discussion  and  to  ettsure  that  the  even¬ 
tual  doctrine  does  reflect  the  political-military  reality. 

I  wish  Reitz  had  gone  on  to  describe  another  as¬ 
pect  of  the  Senior  Leaders’  Warfighter  Conference 
(SLWC) — the  discussion  of  conflict  termination. 
The  decision  was  made  that  "war-termination  and 
post-conflict  activities  must  be  an  integral  part  of 


[Field  Manual]  iOO-5,  [Operations]  and  future  joint 
doctrine;  signifrcant  work  [is]  required  in  diis  cri¬ 
tical  area.”  In  the  SLWC  discussion,  the  fallowing 
important  points  were  made: 

•  The  Clausewitizian  assertion  to  consider  the 
last  step  before  taking  the  first  step,  now  extended 
through  war-termination  and  post-conflict  activi¬ 
ties  to  achieve  national  strategic  aims,  is  important. 

•  It  is  very  likely  the  military  may  have  to  con¬ 
duct  war-termination  and  post-conflict  activities  as 
a  third  (emphasis  added)  party  to  a  conflict. 

•  A  national  military  strata  is  crucial  to  de¬ 
termine  the  objectives  after  the  fight,  and  these  ob¬ 
jectives  affect  how  long  the  US  Anny  must  stay. 

•  There  is  a  need  for  US  Army  doctrine  to  ad¬ 
dress  all  the  above,  and  the  resulting  campaign  plan 
should  reflect  the  teality  of  these  points.  (The  Army 
War  College  has  been  teaching  this  point  far  a  year. ) 

In  my  last  letter,  1  pointed  out  that  “any  war  we 
will  fight  is  bound  to  be  a  coalition  effOTt  and  we 
should  plan  for  it  and  write  doctrine  that  reflects 
this  reality.  We  should  plan  for  the  following  three 
phases  of  such  a  conflict: 
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•  “The  defense  phase  in  which  primarily  indig¬ 
enous  forces  are  defending  against  a  potential  ag¬ 
gressor  and  the  United  States  is  using  political  and 
economic  efforts  while  conducting  a  military  show 

^  of  force  to  dissuade  or  deter  the  aggressot  from  be¬ 
ginning  offensive  military  operations. 

•  “The  defense  and  lodgment  phase  in  which  a 
joint  US  or  host  nation  force  is  defending  while  the 
United  States  builds  its  forces  and  targets  (with  the 
appropriate  element  of  power)  the  group  that  can 
change  the  opponent’s  objectives. 

•  “The  offensive  phase  in  which  attacks  are 
conducted,  not  necessarily  against  the  opposing 
force  but  agairat  the  opponent’s  strategy  and  its  po¬ 
litical  center-of-gravity  as  it  has  been  translated 
onto  the  battlefield.’’ 

These  three  phases  track  with  the  outcome  of  the 
SLWC,  except,  1  should  have  had  a  fourth  phase; 

The  termination  phase  in  which  hostilities  may 
continue,  though  the  level  of  violence  may  have 
greatly  declined,  but  political  actions  have  begun  or 
been  intensified  to  terminate  the  conflict.  At  the 
end  of  this  pliase,  hostilities  will  have  ended  and 
political-military  activities  to  consolidate  the  victo¬ 
ry  and  preclude  future  hostilities  will  be  occurring. 

In  essence,  this  fourth  phase  may  be  envisioned 
as  a  reverse  movement  along  the  conflict  continu¬ 
um.  The  SLWC,  in  its  deliberations,  identified  this 
phase  and  discussed  the  need  to  have  a  command 
and  control  structure  to  deal  with  it  and  to  work 
with  the  State  Department  in  developing  a  smooth 
transition  for  reconstruction  of  the  country.  They 
agreed  that  “winning  the  peace  may  be  more  diffi¬ 
cult  than  winning  the  war."  This  is  a  critical  real- 
iration  and  suggests  that  we  have  matured  signifi¬ 
cantly  in  our  thinking  about  victory  and  what  it 
means  to  win.  This  is  a  crucial  concept,  and  in  a 
forthcoming  Strategic  Studies  Institute  paper,  1  ar¬ 
gue  that  winning  occurs  when  an  opponent 
changes  its  objectives  to  accommodate  ours. 

To  win,  we  must  successfully  attack  an  oppo¬ 
nent’s  political-military  center-of-graviry  while  de¬ 
fending  our  own.  This  is  easy  to  say  but  much 
more  difficult  to  translate  into  political-military  ac¬ 
tivity.  It  is  a  subject  for  continuing  discussion. 

Mihiary  Review  is  to  be  commended  for  its  role 
in  this  ptoccss  of  discussion  of  the  concepts  and 
doctrinal  development.  As  General  Frederick  M. 
Franks  Jr.  points  out,  “The  process  is  as  important 
as  the  product.”  It  is  through  the  process  of  discus¬ 
sion  and  debate  that  the  Army  and  its  leadership 
will  be  educated  and  come  to  understand  and  inter¬ 
nalize  the  new  doctrine. 

COL  Bruce  B.  G.  Clarke,  USA,  CarUsle,  Pennsylvania 


Know  Your  HF  Radio 

In  the  November  1991  MUitcay  Review,  Colonel 
Randolph  W.  House  and  Captain  Gregory  L.  John¬ 
son  describe  the  tactics  and  doctrine  developed  by 
the  2d  Brigade.  1st  Calvary  Division,  in  command 
and  control  (C^)  of  a  heavy  brigade  when  conduct¬ 
ing  a  “movement  to  contact."  In  their  article,  “C^ 
in  a  Heavy  Brigade  Movement  to  Contact,”  they 
show  their  impressive  tactical  successes  in  training 
and  actual  combat  during  operations  Desert  Storm 
and  Desert  Shield. 

Deeper  examination  reveals  there  were  serious 
problems  in  the  2d  Brigade  C^  communications 
systems  that  '•  . '  to  be  dealt  with  and  overcome  in 
order  to  fip*  jccessCVy  From  a  signal  corps  offi¬ 
cer’s  point  of  view.  House  and  Johnson’s  article 
shows  the  following  points  about  the  lack  of  ade¬ 
quate  2d  Brigade  commur  rations  capabilities: 

First,  brigade  communications  equipment  con¬ 
sisted  primarily  of  Mobile  Subscril«r  Equipment 
(MSE)  and  Single-Charmcl  Ground  and  Airborne 
Radio  System  (SINCGARS).  Both  these  systems 
are  limited  in  distance  by  their  use  of  VHF  radio 
(30-88  megahertz  [MHz])  and  vertical  (whip)  an¬ 
tennas  to  line  of  sight  (LOS)  transmission  ranges. 
These  limited  radio  ranges  made  it  very  difficult  to 
maintain  communications  with  forward  (scout)  ele¬ 
ments,  support  (rear)  elements  and  flank  elements 
while  in  the  wedge  formation  from  the  brigade 
main  and  tactical  command  post  locations.  If  the 
brigade  had  been  forced  to  redeploy  into  a  line  for¬ 
mation,  complete  communications  would  have 
been  impossible  without  relays.  This  was  a  particu¬ 
larly  difficult  problem  during  Desert  Storm  because 
the  fast  movements  of  the  brigade  made  it  very 
easy  to  quickly  exceed  the  range  of  the  radio  equip¬ 
ment  in  use. 

Second,  it  was  necessary  during  combat  opera¬ 
tions  for  the  brigade  commander  to  relay  instruc¬ 
tions  manually  through  subordinate  units  to  brigade 
elements  located  beyond  the  radio  range  of  the  bri¬ 
gade’s  LOS  communications  system.  This  slows  the 
pace  of  combat,  causes  orders  to  be  misunderstood 
and  makes  the  unit  more  vulnerable  to  enemy  elec¬ 
tronic  warfare  measures. 

In  addition,  the  article  clearly  states  the  command¬ 
er’s  misconception  that  “long-distance  rapid  move¬ 
ment  must  still  be  controlled  pnmarily  by  FM  (VHF) 
radio,”  and  that  an  important  lesson  learned  is  the 
“difficulty  of  the  brigade  main  CP  and  bngade  TAG 
in  keeping  up  with  the  battle  as  it  progresses  over  long 
distances.”  The  article  also  concludes  that  MSE  “is 
a  critical  asset,  especially  during  planning  phases.” 

The  communication  problems  described  by 
House  and  Johnson  are  not  surprising  to  the  signal 
corps  officer  since  they  are  cau^  by  the  technical 
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characteristics  of  the  VHP  radio  (30-88MHz)  equip¬ 
ment  used.  This  equipment  produces  radio  energy 
that  travels  along  the  surface  of  the  earth  (ground 
wave)  until  a  distance  is  reached  where  the  energ>- 
(signal)  can  no  longer  be  used  for  communication. 

^  .This  distance  varies  with  the  tactical  situation  and 
depends  upon  the  following  factors;  transmitter 
power,  frequency,  antenna  riliation  efficiency,  an¬ 
tenna  height,  ground  composition,  intervening  ter¬ 
rain  features  and  sometimes  enemy  jamming.  In 
typical  armored  combat  using  either  mobile  sub¬ 
scriber  radiotelephone  terminals  (MSRTs)  or  SINC- 
GARS  mounted  on  standard  vehicles,  this  range 
rarely  exceeds  10  kilometers  and  is  often  quite  a  bit 
less,  particularly  in  hilly  areas  or  heavy  jungle. 

What  is  shocking  about  this  article  is  that  the  bri¬ 
gade  communicators  (signal  corps  officers)  did  not 
solve  their  commander’s  problem  by  iiiunediately 
switching  critical  command  stations  located  beyond 
SINCGARS  T2mge  to  high  frequency  (HF)  radios 
operating  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  2-30  MHz  fre¬ 
quency  range.  These  r^ios  (such  as  the  AN/GRC- 
193  radio  set)  are  in  the  US  Army  inventory  and 
were  used  successfully  in  Desert  Storm  and  Desert 
Shield  in  similar  applications  by  the  US  Marine 
Corps  (USMC)  and  other  Army  elements  in  theater. 
This  standard  equipment  is  not  even  mentioned  as  a 
possibility  in  House  and  Johnson’s  article,  and  one 
gets  the  impression  that  the  authors  were  not  in¬ 
formed  about  the  existence  of  this  available  equip¬ 
ment  or  its  long-range  communications  capabilities. 

When  used  with  standard  vertical  (whip)  anten¬ 
nas,  HF  radios  will  produce  surface  wave  energy  in 
the  same  way  as  VHF  radios  such  as  SINCGARS: 
however,  due  to  the  lower  frequencies  used,  the  en¬ 
ergy  will  travel  sor  bar  f-  ther  (than  VHF  signals) 
over  the  same  ground  .  it  becomes  unusable  for 
communications.  The  main  reason  for  the  range 
difference  is  the  reduced  energy  absorption  effects  of 
both  ground  and  terrain  features  at  the  lower  (HF) 
frequencies.  Standard  vehicular  HF  radios  also  have 
higher  power  transmitters  than  VHF  radios  (100- 
4C)0  watts),  which  also  helps  increase  ground  range 
when  compared  to  SINCGARS  or  MSE. 

In  addition  to  the  increased  surface  wave  range 
provided  by  the  standard  HF  radios  when  compared 
to  VHF  equipment,  HF  radios  can  also  communi¬ 
cate  via  what  is  called  sky  wave  transmission.  This 
mode  of  transmission  takes  advantage  of  the  phe¬ 
nomenon  that  when  energy  at  HF  radio  frequencies 
enters  into  the  ionized  gas  layers  surrounding  the 
earth  (ionosphere),  the  energy  is  bent  back  (re¬ 
flected)  toward  the  eanh.  This  reflected  energy  re¬ 
turns  to  earth  at  usable  levels  for  communicatioas 
and  covers  a  circular  area  with  a  radius  of  up  to  400 
miles  without  gaps  or  dead  spaces.  This  effect  is 


similar  to  caking  a  water  hose  with  a  fog  nozzle  and 
pointing  it  straight  up.  The  water  falk  back  in  a 
circular  pattern.  This  concept  will  not  work  with 
VHF  b^use  energy  at  these  (SINCGARS  and 
MSRT)  frequencies  will  penetrate  the  ionosphere 
and  will  not  be  reflected  back  to  earth.  In  the  sky- 
wave  mode,  ranges  of  CMOO  miles  in  all  directions 
can  easily  be  achieved  without  the  need  for  relays. 
Transmitter  power  levels  of  from  20  to  50  watts  are 
sufficient  for  reliable  communications  in  this  mode 
because  there  are  no  signal  losses  due  to  the  effects 
of  the  ground  or  terrain. 

These  effects  are  easily  generated  by  the  use  of 
horizontal  wire,  bent  ship  or  loop  antennas  and  se¬ 
lection  of  a  proper  radio  frequency.  Had  this  tech¬ 
nology  been  used  by  the  2d  Brigade,  much  more 
flexibility  in  combat  formations  without  the  loss  of 
communications  with  subordinate  elements  could 
have  been  achieved.  A  simple  brigade  HF  radio 
command  net  between  major  elements  of  the  unit 
should  have  been  structured.  This  would  have  giv¬ 
en  the  commander  the  capability  to  communicate 
with  his  forward  elements  well  in  front  of  the  main 
body,  his  support  elements  well  to  the  rear  and  ev¬ 
ery  other  unit  and  location  under  his  command 
without  regard  to  conditions  or  terrain.  This  capa¬ 
bility  would  have  made  the  brigade’s  movement 
swifter,  its  combat  power  more  focused  and  the  bri¬ 
gade  command  group’s  life  much  easier. 

Over  the  last  15  years,  extensive  experiments  us¬ 
ing  these  techniques  and  equipment  have  been  con¬ 
ducted  successfully  by  troops  of  the  New  Jersey 
Army  National  Guard  (NjARNG),  including  the 
50th  Armored  Division,  a  unit  similar  in  structure  to 
the  1st  Calvary  Division.  These  techniques  were  so 
well  proven  by  the  NJARNG  that  they  have  been 
emulated  by  the  USMC,  which  places  such  a  high 
value  on  these  techniques  that  it  conducts  a  special 
periodic  class  for  USMC  communications  officers 
strictly  to  teach  the  technique  and  its  application. 

It  is  a  great  pity  that  the  opportunity  to  increase 
the  combat  power  of  the  2d  Brigade  and  other  or¬ 
ganizations  like  it  by  providing  long-range  commu¬ 
nications  was  not  achieved.  The  signal  unit’s  chain 
of  command  and  its  parent  organization  failed  since 
the  radio  equipment  was  available  and  the  tech¬ 
niques  of  long-range  communications  were  known 
and  are  Army  doctrine.  Fortunately,  US  forces 
were  able  to  bring  overwhelming  combat  power 
against  an  enemy  who  did  not  fight  well.  Had 
another  situation  existed  and  had  die  enemy  been 
able  to  put  up  a  more  serious  fight,  the  lack  of 
long-range  tactical  communications  could  have 
made  a  difference  in  the  outcome. 

David  M.  Fiedkr.  AB  Source  Analysis  System  Propel 
Uason  Office,  Fort  Monmouth,  New  Jersey 
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The  Stars  and  Stripes 

Michael  E.  Unsworth  Copynght  1992 

“The  Stars  and  Scnpes  was  the  only  part  of  the 
(US)  Army  that  cared  about  you.”  Former  42d  In- 
fantr^’  Division  combat  infantryman  Henn’  Kochs 
praise  of  The  Stars  and  Stripes  is  topical  of  the  atfec' 
tion  G]s  had  tor  the  newspaper  that  followed  them 
from  its  first  issue  on  18  April  1942  through  to  the 
liberation  of  Europe — V-E  day,  8  May  1945.  Smpes 
not  only  told  them  about  their  unit’s  fighting  and 
information  about  action  itn  other  fronts  but  also 
gave  them  news  from  the  States,  comics  and  sports. 
It  was  a  window  on  the  world  for  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  wanimc  draftees  cut  off  from  the 
peacetime  flow  of  news. 

Early  in  the  conflict,  the  upper  echelons  of  the 
War  Department  were  aware  of  the  need  tor  such  a 
publication.  Wendell  L.  Willkie.  who  had  toured 
the  Allied  countries  as  a  special  presidential  envoy, 
brought  back  complaints  from  servicemen  stationed 
overseas  about  a  lack  of  information  from  home. 
US  Army  Chief  of  Staff  George  C.  Marshall  recog¬ 
nized  the  validity  of  Willkie’s  message.  Marshall,  a 
protege  of  Genet, il  of  the  Anny  john  ].  Pershing, 
had  seen  firsthand  the  success  of  Pershing’s,  experi¬ 
ment  with  military'  )oumali.sm — the  World  War  I 
American  Expeditionary  Force’s  (AEFs)  The  Stars 
and  Smpes. 

Moreover,  Marshall  realized  that  a  successful 
publication  had  to  have  credibility'  with  its  audi¬ 
ence.  He  saw  this  happen  when,  as  assistant  com- 
mandanr  of  the  US  Army  Infantrv'  Schsxil,  he 
gained  wide  acceptance  for  the  schixil’s  Mailing  List 
by  having  interesting,  well-written  articles.  Mar¬ 
shall's  experience  with  the  Illinois  National  Guard 
also  expo.scd  him  ro  the  American  civilian's  desire 
to  be  kept  intonned.  TFius,  the  Army  chief  of  staft 
was  prepared  ro  back  a  publicarion  that  would  be 
more  attuned  to  its  coascript  readers  than  to  the 
traditional  military  hierarchy. 

The  Amty  had  little  experience  dealing  with  an 
official  newspaper  tor  the  enlisted  ranks.  The  AEF 
Smpes  did  not  sun  ive  the  post-World  War  1  demo¬ 
bilization.  C'Hficers'  magazines  such  as  The  Cavalry 
jfnimal  were  e.s.sentiallv  self-censoring.  Cktmmer- 
cially  published  ventures  such  as  Gut  Army  and  the 
newlv  cstablishei.1  Arm\  Times  could  be  kept  in  line 
’nv  withdrawing  easv  access  to  official  information 


and  by  restricting  its  circulation  on  military  bases. 

Since  the  Army  lacked  institutional  expertise,  it 
relied  on  newspapermen  who  had  entered  the  ser¬ 
vice  in  the  mass  of  wartime  “selectees.”  Thus,  the 
milirary  gained  people  who  had  done  some  soldier¬ 
ing  and  undcrstixxl  the  life  of  their  readers.  In  us¬ 
ing  this  manpower,  the  Armv  inadvertently  sowed 
the  secv'ls  of  funire  discord,  journalists  of  this  peri- 
(k1  were  generally  cantankerous  individuals  who 
skeptically  ■ /towed  the  world  and  its  happenings. 
They  were  not  w-illing  to  change  their  work  ethics 
simply  because  they  were  in  uniform. 

"rhe  first  1.S.SUC  of  the  reborn  Smpes  appeared  in 
Great  Britain  on  18  April  1942  with  Volume  2, 
Number  1  (the  Work!  War  1  Smpes  being  Volume 
1 ).  Pnxluccd  bv  a  .staff  nominally  under  the  Army 
Service  Forces’  Special  Services,  the  reincarnation 
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Stars  arid  SInpes  statiers  preparing  an  issue 
from  an  office  room  of  the  CfiartxJurg  Bclair. 
Chertxiurg,  France.  14  August  1944. 


A  French  boy  passes  out  copies 
of  Stars  and  Sffifxs  to  GIs 
in  Saint-L6.  France. 


was  printed  on  the  presses  ot  the  prestigious  Times 
of  London  and  quickly  became  popular  with  the 
rrcxips  coming  into  the  British  Isles.  Unlike  its  an¬ 
cestor,  it  contained  no  advertising  and  was  sup¬ 
ported  by  subscnptions  iind  an  Armv  subsidy.  Its 
pvipulariry  soc>n  convinced  the  Stripes’  start  that  its 
initial  weekly  appearance  was  not  sufficient  and 
that  It  would  ha\c  to  become  a  daily.  This  transi¬ 
tion  w'a.s  an  imponant  milestone  for  the  newspaper. 
The  World  War  I  Snipes  had  a  high  literary  qualirv 
I'^cause  Its  weekly  deadline  gave  its  WTiters  time  to 
polish  their  pieces.  Daily  deadlines  forced  the  edi¬ 
torial  .staff  to  follow  the  writing  and  reporting  hah- 


Jk 


forces  in  Britain  to  he  .sent  to  the  new  fighting 
front.  The  Stripes’  staff  decided  that  these  troops 
should  continue  to  have  the  newspaper.  Thus,  in 
Algeria,  an  Algiers  edition  appear^  on  9  Decem¬ 
ber  1942  beginning  the  policy  of  having  different 
editions  follow  separate  operations.  Eventually, 
there  were  30  editions,  ranging  from  a  mimeo¬ 
graphed  version  produced  on  a  landing  ship,  tank 
(LST)  to  one  produced  on  the  presses  of  the  Incer- 
naaanal  Herald-Tnbune  in  Paris. 

Stupes’  main  fiKus  was  on  the  war  since  that  was 
the  topic  that  interested  its  readers.  It  emphasized 
the  actions  ot  combat  soldiers,  not  those  of  senior 
commanders.  From  its  first  is-sues,  the  newspaper 
had  heavy  coverage  of  Armv  air  force  units  since 
they  were  the  first  Americans  to  see  action.  When 
other  fronts  opened  up,  the  Stripes’  correspondents 
followed  the  ground  trtxips  and  WTote  knowledge- 
.ibly  about  the  fighting.  Stupes’  coverage  of  domes¬ 
tic  US  news  approximated  that  of  a  major  Amen- 
can  big-city  daily.  Tlie  spcirts  section  was  a  big 
favorite;  its  comics  section  had  not  only  syndicated 
strips  such  as  “Teirv  and  the  Pirates"  and  “Li’l  Ab¬ 
ner"  but  also  ones  pnxluced  by  GIs — Bill  Mauldin’s 
“Up  Front,"  George  Baker’s  "Sad  Sack"  and  Dick 
Wingen’s  "Hubert.  ”  Perhaps  the  one  feature  mtist 
loved  by  the  readers  and  also  the  most  annoying  to 
x-'nior  officers  was  the  "B-Bag:  Blow  It  Out  Here” 


Its  of  American  big-ettv  journalism.  Vunk.  The 
Army  WeeU't  magtizine  was  the  litcnirv  succes-stir  to 
the  Great  War’s  Smpes. 

.Another  important  development  tor  the  newspa¬ 
per  was  due  to  a  change  in  Allied  strategy-.  Tlie  de- 
Lision  to  delay  a  1943  cros.v-channel  invasion  .md, 
instead,  invade  North  Africa  caused  some  US 


ietters-to-the-editor  section  that  aired  soldiers’ 
complaints  ;iKnit  the  Amiv.  From  complaining 
.ibout  strikes  in  the  United  States  to  griping  aKiut 
Stupes’  editorials,  the  "B-Bag”  column  reflected 
what  many  rnxips  thought  .iKnit  .Army  l,fc. 

M.iny  commanders  had  ,i  h.ird  time  coping  with 
the  newspaper.  Most  were  not  used  to  .in  official 
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publication  repcinin^  what  thev  considered  to  be 
sensitive  aspects  of  miliran'  life.  TTiey  complained 
about  everything  trom  the  leak  of  intormation 
about  the  newly  intnxluced  P-^7  TTiunderKilt 
fighter  airplane  to  corruption  in  the  rear  areas  of 
the  Italian  front  and  treatment  of  black  so!dier>. 
Mauldin’s  “Up  Front”  drawings  panicularly  in¬ 
censed  General  George  S.  Patton  jr.,  who  wanted 
Stripes  banned  wirhin  his  US  Third  Armv.  More¬ 
over,  the  Stripes'  staff  tended  to  ignore  suggestion'- 
for  articles  that  came  from  s'arious  public  affairs  of¬ 
ficers  in  the  European  Theater  of  Operations. 

This  tension  between  senior  commanders  and 
the  mainly  enlisted  editorial  staff  lasted  throughout 
World  War  11  and  w'as  never  tnily  resolved.  The  se¬ 
nior  commanders,  General  Dwight  D.  Ei.scnhowcr 
in  Northern  Europe  and  General  Mark  W.  Clark  in 
Italy,  tried  to  protect  Smpes’  editorial  independence. 
Intermediate  commanders  often  continued  to  trs'  to 
shape  Stripes  into  a  malleable  service  publica¬ 
tion.  One  attempt  at  this  backfired  badly.  Cok>- 
nel  Arthur  Goodfriend,  Stripes'  nominal  editor 
and  commanding  officer,  wrote  a  series  of  edironals 
designed  ro  "orient”  the  soldier’s  thinking.  His 
piece,  “So  You  Want  To  Go  Home.”’  (25  September 


1944),  berated  the  troops’  desire  for  a  quick  end  to 
the  conflict.  G1  comment  was  quick  and  damn¬ 
ing,  so  much  so  that  Eisenhower  pleaded  with  the 
newspaper  to  stop  running  such  writing.  Other  of¬ 
ficers  in  charge  of  the  enlisted  staff,  such  as  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Gslonel  Ensley  M.  Llewellyn,  were  mtire 
successful  in  shielding  the  newspaper  from  outside 
interference. 

TTic  size  and  spread  of  Smpes  made  it  similar  to  a 
newspaper  chain  rather  than  a  single  publication 
with  a  number  of  different  local  editions.  Coordi¬ 
nation  was  rather  loose  with  each  edition  having  a 
large  amount  of  autonomy.  During  perkxls  of 
movement,  such  as  the  amphibious  invasions  in  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  pursuit  of  German  forces  in 
France  and  Belgium,  editions  usually  packed  up  and 
followed  the  troops.  Printing  plants  were  “discov¬ 
ered”  or  “liberated,”  communications  with  upper 
echelons  and  with  other  Snipes  editions  were  estab¬ 
lished,  and  local  nationals  and  vehicles  were  hired 
to  distnbute  the  newspaper. 

Sometimes  these  editions  were  premature  for 
their  new  locations.  The  Liege,  Belgium,  edition 
had  to  suffer  through  V-2  rocket  attacks.  The  small 
staff  of  the  Strasbourg,  France,  edition,  not  hearing 
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of  a  withdrawal  order  during  the  Battle  of  the  Bulge, 
provided  a  “defense”  of  that  border  city  by  continu¬ 
ing  to  produce  Stripes.  During  stabilized  times,  the 
editions  in  the  big  cities,  such  as  London,  Rome  and 
^  Paris,  provided  direction  and  help  to  the  ones  closer 
to  the  fighting  lines. 

Much  of  the  Stripes'  success  can  be  attributed  to 
its  reporting  staff.  Many  had  been  in  the  news 
business  and  showed  the  initiative  that  successful 
journalism  demanded.  They  also  were  gcxxl  role 
models  to  the  younger,  less  experienced  reporters. 
The  military  training  that  all  ot  them  had  to  un¬ 
dergo  gave  them  crcdibiliry  when  covering  front¬ 
line  troops.  Their  writing  was  direct,  lacking  the 
grating  flamboyance  of  much  wartime  journalism, 
and  it  was  appreciated.  Most  ot  the  staff  had  pro¬ 
ductive  journalistic  careers  after  the  conflict.  Two 
of  the  most  prominent  are  cartixinist  Maudlin  and 
“60  Minutes”  commentator  Andy  Rixmey. 

Equally  important  were  the  efforts  the  Stripes’ 
circulation  staff  displayed  in  getting  the  newspaper 
to  the  soldiers.  Trains,  trucks,  jeeps  and  even  mules 
were  used  for  circulation.  Oftentimes,  the  news¬ 
paper  was  sent  to  fixxi,  ammunition  and  fuel  depttts 
to  ensure  its  easy  access  to  the  units.  Sildiers  m 
the  rear  areas  had  to  pay  for  the  newspaper,  while 
frontline  troops  received  free  copies. 


The  end  of  the  war  saw  Stripes  printing  editions 
in  the  heart  of  the  Third  Reich,  Japan  and  China. 
Unlike  its  Great  War  predecessor,  the  Stripes  of 
World  War  11  was  not  demobilized.  US  troops 
would  remain  overseas,  and  the  military  decided 
they  would  continue  to  need  a  newspaper. 

Beginning  with  the  early  postwar  period,  critics 
contend  that  Stripes  is  not  the  newspaper  that  it  was 
during  World  War  U,  and  in  a  sense,  they  are  cor¬ 
rect.  The  conditions  under  which  the  newspaper 
operated  were  unique.  With  a  worldwide  fighting 
Army  that  had  rapidly  expanded  to  several  times  its 
prewar  strength,  it  was  much  easier  for  that  free¬ 
wheeling  organization  to  find  and  keep  an  audience, 
especially  since  it  had  the  backing  of  senior  com¬ 
manders.  Now,  with  close  to  50  years’  experience 
with  in-house  journalism,  the  Armed  Forces’  senior 
commanders  should  ensure  Stripes  has  the  credibility 
it  enjoyed  during  World  War  11.  MR 
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April  1942  Compiled  by  Major  George  J.  Mordica  11,  Combat  Studies  Institute,  USAC6SC 


Wednesday  1 — ^Japanese  forces  begin  landing 
on  Dutch  New  Guinea. 

Friday  3 — In  the  Philippines,  Japanese  renew 
attacks  on  Bataan.  US  and  Filipino  forces  there  are 
battle  weary,  sick  and  short  of  rations. 

Wednesday  8 — US  11  Qtrps  disintegrates  un¬ 
der  sustained  lapanese  attack  in  Luzon,  Philippines. 
Of  the  78,000  men  of  the  Luzon  Force,  2,C)00  es¬ 
cape  to  Corregidor. 

Thursday  9  — Bataan  falls  to  the  Japanese  after 
a  13-week  siege.  Major  General  Edward  P.  King  Jr. 
surrenders  his  forces  unconditionally  on  Luzon. 
The  infamous  Bataan  Death  March  follows. 

Tuesday  14  — In  France,  Pierre  Laval  forms  a 
new  government  in  Vichy,  France.  Henri-Philippe 
Petain  remains  its  head  of  state. 

Wednesday  15 — French  Resistance  Forces  at¬ 
tack  German  headquarters  at  Arras,  France. 

Thursday  16 — King  George  VI  awards  Malta 
the  George  Cross  for  collective  gallantry  in  the  face 


of  Axis  air  attack.  FXiring  World  War  II,  Malta  will 
become  the  world’s  most  bombed  spot,  undergoing 
more  than  1,200  air  raids. 

Saturday  18 — Tokyo  and  other  Japanese  cities 
are  bombed  by  16  B-25  Mitchell  bombers  in  the 
daring  “Doolittle  Raid,”  which,  in  turn,  causes  Ja¬ 
pan  to  review  its  defenses. 

Monday  20 — French  Resistance  Forces  at¬ 
tempt  and  fail  to  assassinate  Jacques  Cbriot,  leader 
of  the  French  Fascists  party. 

Turaday  21 — The  Soviet  Union-German 
ptKket  at  Demyansk  is  relieved  after  being  cut  off 
from  air  support  for  over  two  months. 

Monday  27 — The  US  economy  is  placed  on 
full  war  footing  by  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

Wednesday  29 — Adolf  Hitler  and  Benito 
Mussolini  meet  in  Berchtesgaden.  Germany,  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  Axis  territorial  dispute  between  Hungary 
and  Romania  and  other  key  issues. 
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PANAMA:  The  Whole  Story  by  Kevin  Buckley. 

304  pages.  Simon  &.  Schuster,  Inc.,  New  York.  1991. 
$21.95. 

THE  NORIEGA  YEARS:  U.S.-Panamanian  Re> 
lations,  1981-1990  by  Margaret  E.  Scranton.  246  pages. 
Lynne  Rienner  Publishers,  Inc.,  Boulder,  CO.  Wl. 
$30.00. 

Both  these  books  contain  material  about  the  De¬ 
cember  1989  Operation  Just  Cause  in  Panama,  but 
neither  professes  to  chronicle  the  details  of  that 
military  enterprise.  Rather,  each  author  focuses  on 
internal  Panamanian  developments  and  the  deep¬ 
ening  crisis  in  US-Parranranian  relations  that  led 
to  the  invasion. 

Having  this  in  common,  both  authors  cover 
much  of  the  same  ground;  the  rise  to  power  of 
Manuel  Antonio  Noriega;  the  September  1985 
murder  of  Hugo  Spadafora  (an  outspoken  opponent 
of  Noriega);  Noriega’s  removal  of  the  “elected" 
president  of  Panama  in  the  wake  of  the  Spadafora 
affair;  revelations  in  TTie  New  York  Times,  followed 
a  year  later  by  the  accusations  of  a  former  crony  of 
Noriega  that  the  general  was  guilty  of  murder,  elec¬ 
tion  fraud  and  drug  trafficking;  the  merging  of  op¬ 
position  groups  in  Panama  and  their  taking  to  the 
streets  in  protest;  the  February  1988  indictment  of 
Noriega  by  two  US  federal  grand  juries  and  subse¬ 
quent  efforts  by  the  Ronald  Reagan  administration 
to  negotiate  the  general’s  retirement;  the  Panama¬ 
nian  election  crisis  in  May  1989  that  caused  Presi¬ 
dent  George  Bush  to  send  additional  US  troops  to 
the  country;  the  unsuccessful  coup  against  Noriega 
the  following  October;  and  the  events  leading  up  to 
the  invasion. 

Although  both  authors  address  the  same  cluster 
of  issues  and  events,  their  approaches  to  the  subject 
and  subsequent  analyses  often  differ,  Kevin  Buck¬ 
ley’s  journalistic  background  opened  several  doors 
for  him  to  obtain  government  documents  and  in¬ 
terviews  with  many  participants,  but  it  also  limited 
his  contribution  to  the  emerging  literature  on  the 
Panamanian  crisis.  The  book’s  subtitle  promises 
“the  whole  story,”  but,  while  Buckley  often  unco\’- 
ers  what  went  on  behind  the  scenes  in  terms  of 
personal  interactions,  his  episodic  narrative  leaves 
much  of  this  complex  affair  untouched  and  makes 
little  pretease  of  in-depth  analysis.  The  result  pro¬ 
vides  much  new  and  interestin;:  information  that  is 


necessary  to  read.  But  it  is  just  one  of  several  books 
that  must  be  perused  in  coming  to  grips  with  the 
multifaceted  nature  of  the  crisis. 

Another  one  is  Margaret  E.  Scranton’s  book.  A 
political  scientist,  like  Buckley,  Scranton  uses  docu¬ 
ments,  news  accounts  and  secondary  sources;  she 
simply  uses  more  of  them.  She  also  interviewed 
several  participants  in  the  crisis,  although  as  might 
be  expected:  far  fewer  than  Buckley  with  his  jour- 
rtalistic  contacts.  Her  book  lacks  the  breezy  style 
and  sense  of  intimacy  imparted  by  Buckley’s.  Al¬ 
though  The  Noriega  Years  is  often  unnecessarily 
dulled  by  political  science  jargon,  Scranton’s  at¬ 
tempts  to  assess  the  crisis  offer  a  broader  perspective 
and  more  penetrating  analysis  than  most  accounts 
published  to  date. 

Scranton  applies  (to  use  the  terminology  she  em¬ 
ploys)  system-level  analysis,  state-level  analysis  and 
decision-making  analysis  to  the  Noriega  years 
1981-1990.  In  doing  so,  she  by  no  means  down¬ 
plays  the  importance  of  personal  interaction  in  the 
crisis,  but  she  reminds  the  reader  that  larger  issues 
also  affected  the  unfolding  drama.  The  US  govern¬ 
ment,  for  example,  had  what  it  perceived  as  vital  se¬ 
curity  interests  in  Panama  and  the  region,  thus  war¬ 
ranting  close  relations  with  Noriega,  no  matter  how 
obnoxious  he  was.  Scranton  also  demonstrates  how 
the  Spadafora  affair — Noriega’s  “Watergate” — had 
repercussions  that  ultimately  led  the  United  States 
to  seek  Noriega’s  removal  (but  not  that  of  the  Pan¬ 
ama  Defense  Force  [PDF]  he  controlled). 

After  Noriega’s  indictment,  however,  infighting 
in  the  Reagan  administration  created  bureaucratic 
and  procedural  barriers  to  creating  a  coherent 
policy.  Only  after  the  May  1989  election  crisis  and 
the  October  1989  coup  anempt  did  the  affected 
agencies  in  Washington  reach  consensus  that,  giv¬ 
en  the  opportunity,  the  United  States  must  restore 
the  civilian  government  to  Panama  by  removing 
not  only  Noriega  from  politics  but  the  PDF  as  well. 
Scranton  unearths  little  new  information  about  the 
crisis;  her  analysis,  however,  is  often  crisper  and  her 
insights  more  penetrating  than  those  provided  by 
other  journalists  and  scholars  who  have  newer  in¬ 
formation. 

Readers  familiar  with  the  crisis  will  note  a  num¬ 
ber  of  factual  errors  in  both  books,  and  some  of  the 
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opinions  offered  by  Buckley  and  Scranton  will  no 
doubt  be  challenged  not  only  on  the  basis  of  exist¬ 
ing  information  but  also  by  that  which  has  yet  to 
surface.  Still,  thanks  to  both  authors,  we  have  a 
V  ^fuller  understanding  today  of  the  events  that  led  to 
Just  Cause  than  we  had  just  a  year  ago. 

Lawrence  A.  Yates, 
Combat  Studies  Institute,  USACGSC 


COCAINE  POLITICS:  Drugs,  Annies  and  the 
CIA  in  Central  America  by  Peter  Dale  Scott  and  Jona¬ 
than  Marshall.  279  pages.  The  University  of  California 
Press,  Beikeley,  CA.  Wl.  $24.95. 

The  US  national  security  establishment  emerged 
victorious  over  fescism  in  1945,  then  erected  the 
threat  called  “Soviet  communism”  to  maintain  its 
control.  When  this  exaggerated  menace  was  dis¬ 
covered  to  be  toothless  in  the  1980s,  the  “narco- 
terror”  menace  was  invented  to  “keep  the  national 
security  apparatus  powerful  and  well  funded.”  This 
is  the  thesis  of  the  latest  j’ accuse  in  US-Latin 
American  diplomatic  relationr,  written  by  Peter 
Dale  Scott,  an  English  professor  at  the  University 
of  California  at  Berkeley,  and  Jonathan  Marshall, 
editor  of  the  financial  analysis  page  of  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle. 

This  book  will  be  considered  respectfully  by  schol¬ 
ars  because  of  its  prestigious  publisher,  its  footnote¬ 
laden  format  and  the  fact  that  its  authors,  while  not 
Latin  America  specialists,  are  serious  researchers.  In 
fact,  Scott  and  Marshall  use  footnotes  showing 
events  that  were  incomplete,  and  they  ignore  critical 
events  that  happened  l«tween  1987  arfa  the  book’s 
publication.  The  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Terror¬ 
ism,  chaired  by  Senator  John  F.  Kerry  (D-MA)  is¬ 
sued  a  1989  “Report  on  Dmgs,  Law  Enforcement, 
and  Foreign  Policy”  that  also  figures  heavily  in  the 
thinking  of  Scott  and  Marshall. 

The  authors  lead  one  to  believe  that  all  Latin 
American  narcoterrorists  appear  to  be  still  at  large, 
protected  by  former  President  Ronald  Reagan’s  na- 
tiotral  security  leaders.  However,  when  checking  off 
the  roster  of  villains  with  a  pencil,  one  notices  that 
the  Latin  American  rascals  in  the  stoi^  are  all  dead 
or  in  jail.  As  for  Reagan’s  own  former  team.  Nation¬ 
al  Security  Adviser  Admiral  John  M.  Poindexter;  his 
assistant.  Lieutenant  Cobnel  Oliver  North;  Assist¬ 
ant  Secretary  of  State  for  Inter-American  Affairs 
Elliott  Abrams;  Iran-Contra  middleman.  Major 
General  Richard  Secord;  and  several  more  of  the  na¬ 
tional  security  policy  men  have  been  prosecuted  and 
punished. 

Nor  do  the  visually  voluminous  sources  in  Co¬ 
caine  Politics  make  a  convincing  case  that  Latin 


America’s  government  leaders  in  Colombia,  Pan¬ 
ama,  Honduras  and  El  Salvador,  who  were  involved 
in  the  narcotics  industry,  were  truly  under  the  “pro¬ 
tective  aegis  of  US  rtatioital  security  leaders.”  Fa¬ 
cially  cruel  is  the  assertion  by  Scott  and  Marshall 
that  Colombian  military  commanders  virtually 
sponsored  the  trarcotertorists  there.  The  record  of 
Colombian  military  and  law  enforcement  deaths  in 
battle  against  the  heavily  armed  narcotrc^icantes  and 
the  Colombian  armed  forces’  policy  of  bringing  to 
courts-martial  those  who  sulli^  the  military  profes¬ 
sion  by  connivance  with  the  drug  producers  is  well 
known. 

While  indicting  the  United  States’  highest  lead¬ 
ers  for  inventing  and,  then,  sponsoring  the  narcot¬ 
ics  menace,  they  also  exonerate  Fidel  Castro  and 
the  former  Sandinistas  in  Nicaragua  of  any  connec¬ 
tion.  Yet,  it  was  in  1989  that  (^tro  executed  his 
African  Campaign  war  hero,  General  Amaldo 
Ochoa,  and  three  others  for  alle^ly  dealing  in 
drugs.  Leftist  writers  have  stated  for  two  years  in 
such  journals  as  The  Progressive  that  Ochoa  was  a 
scapegoat  by  which  Castro  hoped  to  distance  him¬ 
self  from  association  with  a  drug-selling  policy. 

Professor  John  N.  Moore  in  his  The  S^et  War  in 
Centred  America  made  irrefutable  linkage  between 
the  Sandinista  government  in  Nicaragua,  Castro’s 
Cuban  regime  and  the  active  selling  of  narcotics  to 
raise  cash.  Daniel  Ortega,  then  president  of  Nica¬ 
ragua,  gave  well-publicized  qree^es  flaunting  his 
drug-selling  policy,  bragging  about  how  it  would 
“finance  his  revolution  within,  and  brirrg  (k)wn  the 
Yankee  war  machine  as  a  by-product.” 

Scott  and  Marshall’s  thesis  is  glib.  When  one 
examines  the  entire  story  of  what  was  known  from 
nonclassified  sources  by  the  authors’  final  press 
date,  their  villain  theory  collapses. 

Russell  W.  Ramsey,  Air  Command  and  Su^  College, 
Maxwell  Air  Force  Base,  Alabama 


THE COMMANDANTE SPEAKS:  Memoinof 
an  El  Salvadoran  Guerrilla  Leader.  Edited  by  Coun- 
ney  E  Ptisk.  145  pages.  Westview  Press,  Boulder,  CO. 
1991.  $25.00. 

Three  interviews  with  Napolfcn  Romero  Garcia, 
known  by  his  pseudonym  “Miguel  Castellanos,”  are 
combined  with  editorial  insists  to  make  a  solid 
profile  of  a  gtrerrilla  leader.  When  Castellanos  left 
his  position  as  a  leader  of  the  Faiabundo  Marti  Na¬ 
tional  Liberation  Front  (FMLN)  in  1985,  he  no 
longer  believed  the  violent  overthrow  of  the  El  Sal¬ 
vadoran  government  was  necessary  but  believed  the 
government  had  changed  enough  to  allow  for  sig¬ 
nificant  economic  and  political  changes  without 
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fighting.  For  these  beliefe  and  for  abandoning  his 
guerrilla  leadership  position,  he  was  assassinat^  by 
his  former  followers  in  1989. 

Castellanos  notes  the  positive  effects  of  US  sup¬ 
port  of  the  El  Salvadoran  government.  The  ebb  of 
rebel  capabilities  during  the  heights  of  US  support 
is  his  proof.  He  also  notes  a  negative  effect— ^e 
rise  of  terrorist  acts  rather  than  dangerous  rebel 
military  actions — ^and  documents  the  use  of  Soviet, 
Vietnamese  and  Cuban  training  for  Third  World 
revolutionary  leaders. 

That  this  account  gives  one  a  good  idea  of  the 
recruitment,  training,  development  and  life  of  a 
guerrilla  leader  in  a  Third  World  country  makes  the 
book  required  reading  for  the  serious  student  of 
low^intensity  conflict  or  of  El  Salvador.  The  casual 
reader,  however,  will  most  likely  bog  down  in  the 
myriad  of  revolutionary  groups  (each  with  its  own 
set  of  initials)  and  can  more  economically  spend 
reading  time  on  other  accounts  of  El  Salvador. 

2LT  William  K.  Everett,  ARNG,  Tucson,  Arizona 


CENTRAL  AMERICA  AND  THE  UNITED 
STATES:  The  Search  for  Stability  by  Thomas  M. 
Leonard.  245  pages.  University  of  Georgia  Press,  Athens, 
GA.  1991.  $15.00. 

In  this  volume,  the  first  of  a  projected  series  cov¬ 
ering  the  relations  of  the  United  States  with  the 
Latin  American  republics,  Thomas  M.  Leonard  ana¬ 
lyzes  two  centuries  of  the  interplay  between  the 
United  States  and  the  countries  of  Guatemala,  Hon¬ 
duras,  Nicaragua,  Costa  Rica  and  El  Salvador.  The 
story  is  told  in  an  engaging  manner,  with  Leonard 
touching  on  points  not  often  considered.  Of  partic¬ 
ular  interest  is  his  demonstration  that  US  interven¬ 
tion  was  often  at  the  request  of  either  the  native  lib¬ 
eral  or  conservative  political  party,  solely  as  a  means 
to  obtain  or  retain  power. 

Leonard’s  central  theme  in  his  treatment  of  the 
early  period  of  these  relationships  was  the  accom¬ 
plishment  of  three  foreign  policy  imperatives  fot 
the  United  States — a  transisthmian  canal,  new 
markets  and  opposition  to  the  intervention  of  a  Eu¬ 
ropean  power  in  Central  America.  Later,  new 
forces  would  drive  our  relationships,  such  as  suppon 
for  US  companies  (particularly  the  giant  United 
Fruit  Company),  anticommunism  and  the  balance 
struck  between  dictatorships  that  supported  US  in¬ 
terests  and  the  quest  for  open,  democratic  societies. 

The  series  hi  made  an  impressive  start.  Other 
titles  in  the  series  now  available  are  Chile  and  the 
Uruted  Stales,  Panama  and  the  United  States  and 
Cuba  and  the  United  States.  Due  out  in  the  spring  is 
Colombia  and  the  United  States.  These  combined 


volumes  should  be  of  great  interest  not  only  to  his¬ 
torians  but  also  to  policy  makers,  who  all  too  often 
have  not  put  their  actions  in  Latin  America  into 
historical  perspective. 

MAJ  James  J.  Dunphy,  USAR,  Fairfax,  Virgmia 


SETUP:  What  the  Air  Force  Did  in  Vietnam  and 

Why  by  Earl  H.  Tilford  Jr.  307  pages.  Air  University 
Press,  Maxwell  Air  Force  Base,  AL  (Available  from  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government  Printing  Of¬ 
fice.  Wadrington,  DC)  1991.  $12.00. 

“By  late  1971  the  enemy  in  Hanoi  and  the  air 
power  leaders  in  Washington,  Honolulu,  and  Sai¬ 
gon — the  former  who  refused  to  lose  and  the  latter 
who  did  not  know  how  to  win — were  both  defeat¬ 
ing  the  Air  Force,  and  by  extension,  US  objectives 
in  Indochina.”  Earl  H.  Tilford  Jr.  joins  a  very  select 
group  of  qualified  authors  rendering  frank  assess¬ 
ments  of  air  power  in  Vietnam.  In  so  doing,  he  re¬ 
vels  how  the  US  Air  Force’s  heritage,  doctrine 
and  myths  ensured  (set  up)  the  overall  US  failure 
of  strategy  in  Southeast  Asia. 

There  is  much  to  like  about  this  book.  It  is 
well-written,  documented  and  illustrated.  If  it  has 
any  shortcorrrirrg,  it  is  that  it  could  use  more  analy¬ 
sis  and  less  description.  Nonetheless,  Setup  is  a 
sledge  hammer  that  hits  the  air  power  enthusiast 
right  between  the  eyes. 

To  develop  his  thesis,  Tilford  begins  in  the  early 
years  of  the  Air  Force — “the  time  of  atomic 
plenty.”  He  postulates  that  the  Air  Force  was  a 
victim  of  its  own  brief  history,  wedded  to  an  inflex¬ 
ible  warfighting  doctrine.  This  doctrine  called  for 
total  war  using  strategic  weapons  of  mass  desnuc- 
tion  against  the  industrial  centers  of  modem  na¬ 
tions.  Such  a  doctrine  could  not  and  did  not  work 
in  limited  wars  against  agricultural  societies  such  as 
North  Vietnam. 

As  doctrine  begets  weapon  systems,  so  Southeast 
Asia  begot  the  development  of  tactical  platforms 
and  high-technology  weapons.  Tilford  emphasizes 
the  military’s  foscination  with  technology  and  its 
natural  ofispring — the  managerial  mind-«t.  In  his 
view,  neither  the  piarent  nor  the  child  proved  a 
suitable  substitute  for  strategy — statistics  became  an 
end  unto  themselves  and  produced  a  perception 
that  air  power  was  winning  the  war. 

One  of  the  greatest  losses  during  the  1960s  and 
1970s,  he  asserts,  was  the  “intellectual  acumen”  of 
the  Air  Force  leadership;  he  points  to  the  abdica¬ 
tion  of  strategic  thinking  to  civilian  “think  tanks,” 
and  the  steady  decline  in  the  intellectual  quality  of 
writing  by  Air  Force  officers,  especially  general  offi¬ 
cers.  "In  Vietnam,”  according  to  Tilford,  “the  Air 
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Force  along  with  the  other  services  was  rarely  out¬ 
fought,  but  like  the  other  services  it  was  often  out- 
thought.”  In  his  view,  most  Air  Force  generals  were 
not  masters  of  the  art  of  war — a  fector  that  ulti- 
-jnately  led  to  the  United  States’  defeat. 

It  is  painful  for  one  steeped  in  the  traditions,  doc¬ 
trine  arid  myths  of  one’s  service  to  accept  judgments 
that  run  contrary.  To  some,  it  is  anathema.  Setup 
made  this  reader  reexamine  his  view  of  air  power  in 
Southeast  Asia.  For  those  outside  the  Air  Force,  it 
provides  one  of  the  most  even  treatments  of  dre 
subject  available.  That  one  comes  away  from  this 
work  with  mbced  feelings  about  the  efficacy  of  air 
power  is  a  strong  indicator  of  good  history. 

LTC  Jeffrey  C.  Prater,  USAF,  Headquarters,  VS  Air 
Force,  Washington  D.C. 


TO  SHINING  SEA:  A  History  of  die  United 
States  Navy,  1775-1991  by  Stephen  Howarth.  620 
pages.  Random  House.  Inc.,  New  York.  1991.  $25.00. 

British  historian  Stephen  Howarth  has  undertak¬ 
en  the  herculean  task  of  writing  a  one-volume  his¬ 
tory  of  the  US  Navy.  To  Shming  Sea  is  a  narrative 
account  that  meets  the  author’s  goal  of  chronicling 
“the  rise,  and  fall,  and  rise  again  of  the  US  Navy — 
a  naval  history  of  a  nation  progressing,  sometimes 
unwillingly,  from  colonial  to  superpower  status  . . .” 

Howarth  logically  divides  his  history  of  the  Navy 
into  two  books  covering  1 1  rather  arbitrary  time  pe¬ 
riods.  The  first  book  describes  the  “wood  and  can¬ 
vas”  Navy  and  encompasses  four  timespans — Re¬ 
striction,  1775-1793;  Reaching,  1794-1815; 
Respectability,  181^1865;  and  Reaction, 
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ARAB  NATIONALISM, 

OIL,  AND  THE 
POLITICAL  ECONOMY  OF 
DEPENDENCY  by  Abbas  Alnasra- 
wi.  221  pages.  Greenwixxl  Press,  Inc., 
Westport,  Cr.  1991.  $45.00. 


MEMOIRS  OF  THE  SECOND 
WORLD  WAR;  An  Abridgment 
of  the  Six  Vohunes  of  the  Second 
Worid  War  by  Winston  S.  Churchill. 

1 ,065  pages.  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  Bos¬ 
ton,  MA.  1991.  $14.95  paperback. 


THE  PRESIDENCY  OF 
DWIGHT  D.  EISENHOWER, 

Revised  Edition,  by  Chester  J.  Pach  Jr. 
and  Elmo  Richardson.  283  page.s. 
University  Press  of  Kansas,  Lawrence, 
KS.  1991.  $12.95  paperback. 


The  author  traces  the  development  of  Arab  nations’  dependency  on 
the  West  for  economic  development.  The  latest  example  is  oil,  which 
IS  usually  the  sole  export  for  the  few  Arab  nations  that  possess  it.  The 
military  reader  should  examine  this  inextricable  linkage  between  the 
US  economy  and  Middle  East  oil,  heeding  the  lessons  of  the  epilogue 
that  details  the  ecological-political  events  leading  to  the  invasion  of 
Kuwait  and  their  implications  for  future  US  involvement  in  the  re¬ 
gion. — Aaron  A.  Danis,  Navai  Investigative  Service,  Washington,  D.C. 

This  abridgment  of  Winston  S.  Churchill’s  enormously  influential 
memoirs  was  produced  under  his  supervision  and  so  is  wor^  noticing  if 
onlv  to  see  what  he  wanted  to  retain  for  the  wider  audience  that  ^e 
abridgment  would  presumably  reach.  Churchill’s  version  of  the  ap¬ 
peasement  years,  the  fall  of  Hance,  the  Battle  of  Britain  and  the  al¬ 
liance  politics  of  1941-1945  make  up  this  volume,  while  much  military 
detail  is  dropped.  Left  is  the  core  of  the  Churchillian  version  of  World 
War  11.  TTie  curious  will  note  that  in  his  brief  “Epilogue.”  covering 
1945-1955,  he  is  still  lamenting  the  loss  of  India. — Raymond  Callahan, 
University  of  Delaware,  Newark,  Delaware 

Chester  J.  Pach  has  completely  revised  an  error-filled  book  by  Elmo 
Richardson  both  to  correct  the  errors  and  to  make  it  more  readable. 
Incorporating  information  from  previously  unavailable  sources,  Pach 
argues  that  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower’s  presidency  was  neither  the  abysmal 
failure  described  by  the  earliest  assessments  nor  the  glowing  success 
presented  by  revisionist  historians.  Yet,  he  also  accepts  the  basic  revi¬ 
sionist  argument  that  Eisenhower  was  a  thoughtful  and  skillful  leader. 
This  balanced  approach  to  the  Eisenhower  era  makes  the  work  valu¬ 
able,  and  Pach’s  style  makes  it  readable.  This  is  an  excellent,  concise 
assessment  of  the  Eisenhower  presidency. — LTC  Richard  L.  Kiper, 
USA,  Combat  Studies  Institute,  USACGSC 
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1865-1881.  Development  of  the  “steam  and  steel” 
Navy  is  chronicled  in  the  second  book  of  seven  time 
periods — Reconstruction,  1881-1897;  Reveille, 

.  1898-1918;  Restraint,  1919—1933;  Reluctance, 
1933-1941;  Renown,  1941-1945;  Reshaping, 
1945-1%3;  and  Reckoning,  1964-1991. 

In  any  subject  of  such  broad  scope,  the  author 
may  choose  specific  eras  or  operations  tor  emphasis, 
and  Howarth  admits  to  doing  this.  His  book  is 
comprehensive,  however,  and  its  style  is  readable, 
anecdotal  and  includes  numeroas  quotations  from 
leading  naval  personages  of  the  day.  Howarth’s 
stated  objective  is  to  “present  a  panorama  (usually 
sympathetic)  of  the  US  Navy,  with  most  of  its  fa¬ 
mous  highlights  and  some  of  its  infamous  lowlights, 
both  for  those  who  have  spent  their  life  on  the  sea 


and  those  who  have  never  smelled  a  salt  breeze  . . ." 
In  general,  he  achieves  his  objective. 

As  perhaps  is  inevitable  in  a  history  of  this 
scope,  but  still  regrettable,  factual  errors  do  intrude. 
For  example,  the  highest  professional  pirst  achieved 
by  Thomas  H.  Moorer  was  not  chief  of  Naval  Op¬ 
erations  but  chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefr  of  Staff 
(1970-1974).  And  the  USS  Vincennes  (CG-49)  is 
not  a  guided  missile  frigate  but  an  AEGIS- 
equipped  cruiser. 

Tile  US  Navy,  of  course,  is  a  subject  about  which 
countless  pages  of  history  have  been  written  and  for 
which  source  documentation  is  voluminous.  Ho- 
waith  has  impressively  consulted  much  of  this  mate¬ 
rial,  as  evidenced  by  his  “Source  Notes”  covering  23 
pages,  followed  by  a  bibliography  of  an  additional 


DESERT  STORM  by  the  editors 
of  Military  History  Magazine.  1 76  pages. 
Empire  Press,  Leesburg,  VA.  1991. 
$34.95. 


THE  COMING  WAR  WITH 
JAPAN  by  George  Friedman  and 
Meredith  Lebard.  429  pages. 

St.  Martin's  Press,  Inc.,  New  York. 
1991.  $24.95. 


AMERICAN  INDIANS  AND 
WORLD  WAR  II:  Toward  a 
New  Era  in  Indian  Affrun  by  Alison 
R.  Bernstein.  175  pages.  University  of 
Oklahoma  Press,  Norman,  OK.  1991 . 
$21.95. 


This  is  a  compreheasive,  illustrated  history  of  the  Gulf  War  from  the 
Iraqi  invasion  of  Kuwait  through  the  air  and  ground  campaigns.  Its  14 
authors  cover  the  efforts  of  all  US  services  and  some  allied  forces,  quot¬ 
ing  extensively  from  eyewitnesses.  As  might  be  expected  for  a  book 
published  just  six  months  after  the  war’s  end,  there  is  not  much  analy¬ 
sis.  The  price  may  seem  high,  but  it  is  justified  by  the  excellent  color 
photography. — SSG  T.  George  Gray,  VSAR,  8Ist  Amy  Reserve  Com¬ 
mand,  East  Point,  Georgia 

“Preposterous  expectations”  is  an  early  phrase  in  this  book  and,  on  the 
surface,  that  japan  should  declare  war  on  the  United  States  is  indeed 
preposterous.  The  authors  tell  how  the  economic  problems  between 
Japan  and  the  United  States  will  result  in  strained  political  relations 
that  will  degenerate  into  military  actions.  This  is  classic  Clausewitzian 
verbiage.  Japan  has  no  other  options  in  seeking  secure  sources  of  raw 
goods  and  protected  sea  lanes.  This  book  provides  a  starting  point  in 
the  debate  over  Japanese-US  policy  development. — MAJ  Itovid  A. 
Rubenstein,  USA,  Medical  Service  Corps,  Falls  Church,  Virginia 

This  extremely  well-researched  book  covers  the  dynamic  World  War 
11  period  of  US  Indian  Affoirs  policy.  To  fully  understand  these  poli¬ 
cies,  one  should  understand  the  tremendous  impact  the  Great  Depres¬ 
sion  had  on  Indian  Affairs  policy  development.  The  Indian  New  Deal 
under  the  direction  of  John  Collier  and  related  legislation  by  Congress 
laid  the  framework  for  a  policy  that  influenced  wanime  measures.  The 
war  years  and  the  efforts  to  mobilize  the  country  did  not  pass  the 
American  Indian  by  quietly  but  thrust  him  into  white  society  as  never 
before.  These  two  events  in  history  shaped  the  policy  and  views  we 
hold  today  of  the  American  Indian. — MAJ  William  T.  Bohne,  USA,  Na¬ 
tional  Simulation  Center,  Combined  Arms  Command  Training,  Ft  Leaven¬ 
worth,  Kansas 
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eight  pages.  From  this  plethora  of  background  in¬ 
formation,  he  has  written  a  detailed  but  interesting 
history  spanning  over  200  years. 

On  telance,  To  Shining  Sea  is  a  readable  and 
^  xomprehensive  history  that  can  be  absorbed  and 
enjoyed  by  readers  with  little  or  no  maritime  back¬ 
ground.  Perhaps  its  most  significant  impact  is  to 
demonstrate  how  the  history  of  the  US  Navy  re¬ 
flects  the  close  relationship  between  the  fleet  and 
the  society  that  it  has  served  since  1775.  Thus,  in 
a  broader  sense,  this  book  is  not  merely  a  narrow 
history  of  the  US  Navy  but  a  more  comprehensive 
naval  history  of  the  United  States  since  it  chroni¬ 
cles  most  of  the  nations  major  social,  economic 
and  political  changes  from  the  Revolutionary  War 
to  the  present. 

RADM  William  H.  Langenberg,  USNR,  Retired, 

Alamo,  Caltfomia 


MOVING  TARGETS:  Nuclear  Strategy  and  Na¬ 
tional  Security  by  Scott  D.  Sagan.  237  pages.  Pnncewn 
University  Press,  Princeton,  NJ.  1989.  $25.00  cloth- 
bound.  $9.95  paperback. 

Many  works  on  national  security  written  two 
years  ago  are  already  obsolete.  Major  transforma- 
tioirs  in  the  Soviet  Union  undercut  all  assumptions 
and  most  conclusions,  thus  forcing  strategists  to  jet¬ 
tison  old  ideas  and  themes.  The  international  se¬ 
curity  environment  foundation  is  so  altered,  in  fact, 
that  many  strategic  theorists  are  seeing  their  life’s 
work  grow  rusty  and  meaningless.  Bemuse  of  the 
enduring  relevance  of  its  subject  matter,  Scott  D. 
Sagan’s  Moving  Targets  bucks  this  trend.  Even  a 
Soviet  Union  stripped  of  offensive  conventional 
capability  will  retain  a  powerful  nuclear  capability. 
For  this  reason,  Sagan’s  study  warrants  careful  con¬ 
sideration. 

The  core  theme  is  the  “usability  paradox’’  that 
surrounds  nuclear  weapons.  In  order  to  pursue  the 
twin  goals  of  deterring  aggression  and  preventing 
accidental  war,  the  United  States  must  craft  a  strat¬ 
egy  that  makes  nuclear  weapons  “usable,  but  not 
too  usable.”  The  divergent  nature  of  these  two 
goals  leads  to  tensions  and  trade-offs,  and  nuclear 
strategy  attempts  to  ameliorate,  balance  or  mini- 
mi2e  such  problems.  As  the  title.  Moving  Targets, 
implies,  nuclear  strategy  is  also  characterized  by 
constant  charvge.  Even  its  most  time-tested  ele¬ 
ments  must  be  continually  reexamined  and  ana¬ 
lyzed.  Sagan  has  made  this  task  his  lifework. 

Moving  Targets  includes  chapters  on  US  nuclear 
doctrine  evolution,  countetforce-based  deterrence, 
limited  strategic  defense  and  accidental  war.  From 
these,  Sagan  draws  a  number  of  sound  and  work¬ 


able  recommendations,  all  based  on  the  fragile  and 
changing  balance  between  the  dictates  of  deter¬ 
rence  and  crisis  stability.  He  describes  a  doctrine 
and  force  posture,  tor  example,  that  would  preserve 
deterrence  by  threatening  Soviet  leadership  targets 
and  holding  a  reserve  for  a  retaliatory  strike  while 
augmenting  crisis  stability.  Sagan  advocates  a  high¬ 
ly  restricted  strategic  defense  aimed  at  reducing 
both  the  chances  of  decapitation  through  a  Soviet 
first  strike  and  accidental  war.  He  also  suggests  a 
number  of  arms  control  measures  that  could  lower 
the  chances  of  accidental  war  without  reducing  the 
US  deterrent. 

Earlier  in  his  career,  Sagan  coauthored  a  primer 
on  nuclear  strategy  for  the  intelligent  layman,  Liv- 
mg  With  Nuclear  Weafxms.  Moving  Targets  demands 
greater  expertise  from  the  reader — it  is  not  in¬ 
tended  as  an  introduction.  Those  who  have  such 
expertise  and  agree  with  Sagan’s  contention  that 
nuclear  deterrence  requires  careful  management, 
even  after  the  conventional  military  and  ideological 
dimensions  of  the  Cold  War  fade,  will  find  many 
provocative  and  well-reasoned  ideas  in  the  book. 

Steven  Metz,  Department  of  Warfare  Studies, 

Air  War  College,  Maxwell  Air  Force  Base,  Alabama 


THE  ROLE  OF  INTELLIGENCE  IN  SOVIET 
MILITARY  STRATEGY  IN  WORLD  WAR  H 

by  David  M.  Glantz.  262  pages.  Presidio  Press,  Novato, 
CA,  1990.  $27.50. 

This  is  an  important,  new  contribution  to  the 
study  of  strategic  intelligence  and  its  role  in  the  an  of 
war.  Glanu,  a  noted  Soviet  military  scholar,  has 
tapped  newly  available  German  archival  material  and 
collated  other  sources  to  analyze  systematically,  in  a 
single  work,  the  strategic  intelligence  relationship  to 
national  strategy  and  military  operatiorrs  in  the  So¬ 
viet  experience  during  World  War  11. 

The  author’s  principal  contribution  is  an  analysis 
of  the  Soviet  concept  of  rozvedka — strategic  intelli¬ 
gence  collection  and  analysis — prior  to  and  through 
three  phases  of  Soviet  military  operations  during  the 
war.  Soviet  military  strategy  prior  to  and  at  the  start 
of  World  War  II  was  hampered  by  the  Stalinist  purges 
of  the  late  1930s,  inexperience  at  the  strategic  level 
and  Stalin’s  own  personality.  The  Soviets  improved 
their  capabilities  as  the  war  proceeded  and  the  inexo¬ 
rable  pace  of  the  war  changed  in  their  favor.  Glantz 
details  the  factors  involved  in  the  evolution  of  this 
symbiosis  between  razvedka  and  strategy,  through  ex¬ 
tensive  examination  of  German  and  Soviet  strategic 
and  tactical  archives. 

As  his  examination  of  this  important  strategic  case 
evolves,  he  correctly  notes  the  disparities  in  skill  in 
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intelligence  collection  and  skill  in  strategic  analysis. 
He  adroitly  illustrates  the  relationship  between  intel¬ 
ligence  collection,  intelligence  analysis  and  political- 
military  decision  making.  Each  step  depends  directly 
on  the  preceding  step,  and  failure  in  the  process  in¬ 
evitably  affects  the  succeeding  elements.  Soviet 
problems  early  in  the  war  gained  respite  after  Stalin¬ 
grad  and  between  March  and  July  1943;  after  that,  as 
the  war  progressed,  rasiuedka  became  a  refined  and 
matured  process  contributing  to  strategic  successes. 
More  important,  the  experience  sharpened  Soviet 
appreciation  for  the  process  in  the  postwar  period,  es¬ 
pecially  as  it  applies  to  the  critical  period  before  war 
begins. 

Glantz  has  provided  a  wealth  of  detailed  analysis 
that  will  be  of  particular  value  to  the  Soviet  specialist 
and  the  serious  student  of  the  strategic  art.  This  is 
not  a  book  for  the  casual  reader,  but  it  is  an  extremely 
significant  addition  for  serious  research  and  scholar¬ 
ship  on  the  subject  of  national  strategic  plannirtg  and 
the  role  of  intelligence  in  national  strategy. 

Colonel  John  B.  Haseman,  USA,  American  Embassy, 

Jakarta,  Indonesia 


THE  CONTROL  OF  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 
ARMS  RACE  by  Geoffrey  Kemp  and  Shelley  A.  Stahl. 
232  pages.  Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace, 
Washington,  DC.  1991.  $11.95. 

Written  since  the  Gulf  War,  with  a  new  region¬ 
al  strategic  balance  but  a  less  stable  environment 
in  place,  this  reasonably  priced,  informative  book 
examines  the  geopolitics  and  economics  of  arms 
sales.  Geoffrey  Kemp  and  Shelley  A.  Stahl  argue 
very  persuasively  that  arms  control  in  the  Middle 
East  is  increasingly  tied  to  the  political  instability 
and  weapons  proliferation  in  South  Asia  and  So¬ 
viet  Central  Asia.  At  this  period  in  time,  not  only 
the  Middle  East  but  also  India  and  Pakistan  must 
enter  into  the  arms  control  equation  because  of 
the  large,  complex  arms  sales  occurring  between 
the  regions. 

Two  new  systems  have  entered  into  the  arms 
race  that  may  complicate  future  agreements — long- 
range  missiles  and  weapons  of  mass  destruction 
(chemical,  biological  and  nuclear).  Most  of  the 
technology  for  these  weapons  has  come  from  two 
sources— thina  and  the  West  (including  the 
United  States  and  Europe).  While  Iraq  must  now 
submit  to  United  Nations’  inspections  under  Secu¬ 
rity  Council  Resolution  687,  other  countries  are  ex¬ 
panding  their  arsenals  and  may  form  a  greater 
threat  than  Iraq  did  at  the  beginning  of  the  Gulf 
War. 

After  a  brief  overview  of  previous  Middle  East 


conflicts,  Kemp  and  Stahl  examine  how  different 
Middle  East  countries  view  their  national  security 
objectives.  Chinese  geopolitical  interests  in  the 
area  deserve  heightened  interest  since  the  Chinese 
will  attempt  to  step  in  and  export  arms  aggressively 
to  those  countries  where  Western  ideology  prevents 
such  sales  or  to  those  countries  that  need  a  new 
supplier  as  the  Soviet  Union  withdraws  from  the 
region  due  to  domestic  and  economic  constraints. 

The  distribution  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction  is 
widespread.  Discussions  of  the  construction  of  a 
Chinese-supplied  nuclear  reactor  in  Algeria  and 
Germany’s  help  to  Iran’s  nuclear  project  serve  to  il¬ 
lustrate  how  up-to-date  the  book  is.  Chemical 
weapons  are  spreading  and  are  known  as  the  poor 
man’s  nuclear  bomb.  All  the  powers  have  precursor 
chemicals,  and  most  have  weapons  such  as  battle¬ 
field  rockets  and  missiles  to  deliver  these  munitions. 

The  authors  conclude  that  the  best  hope  for  the 
Middle  East  is  a  sound  security  structure  for  the  re¬ 
gion  as  a  whole  and  negotiations  between  the  re¬ 
gional  antagonists.  CXitside  intervention  will  be  of 
limited  use,  but  international  organirations  do  have 
a  role  to  play. 

CPT  Gilles  Van  Nederveen,  VSAF,  Defense  JnielUgence 
Agency,  Washington,  D.C. 


MY  TURN  TO  SPEAK:  Iran,  the  Revolution, 
and  Secret  Deals  with  the  U.S.  by  Abol  Hassan  Bani- 
Sadr.  224  pages.  Brassey’s  (US),  Inc.,  McLean,  VA.  1991 . 
$19.95. 

The  opportunity  for  an  inside  view  into  the 
dealings  of  those  who  ruled  Iran  in  the  late  1970s 
and  the  1980s  is  not  to  be  taken  lightly.  That  piv¬ 
otal  era,  beginning  with  the  fall  of  the  Shah  of 
Iran  and  canying  into  the  end  of  the  Iran-lraq 
War,  formed  much  of  the  background  against 
which  current  US  foreign  and  defense  policies 
have  been  formulated.  It  also  set  the  stage  for 
events  of  pressing  and  significant  impact  on  all  of 
us,  not  the  least  of  which  was  the  Gulf  War.  A 
book  such  as  this  one,  based  on  a  series  of  inter¬ 
views  by  French  journalist  jean-Charles  Deniau 
with  the  former  president  of  Iran  while  the  latter 
'••  as  in  exile  in  Paris,  promises  a  rare  and  fascinat¬ 
ing  insight  into  the  mac  ''nations  of  government, 
such  as  it  was,  in  that  troubled  land  during  those 
troubled  times. 

The  promise,  unfortunately,  goes  largely  unful¬ 
filled.  This  bottk  is  so  blatantly  self-serving  that 
the  reader  will  be  unable  to  accept  anything  at  face 
value.  While  this  fact  does  not  distinguish  the 
book  from  many  memoirs,  its  style  makes  it  read 
like  a  leftist  Arab  newspaper,  and  none  of  Abol 
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Hassan  Bani-Sadrs  multitude  of  allegations  have 
any  supporting  evidence.  The  most  damning  of 
these  is  the  “October  Conspiracy”  theory  in  which 
Bani-Sadr  claims  that  associates  of  then  presiden- 
'--tial  candidate  Ronald  Reagan  entered  into  secret 
agreements  with  the  mullahs — ^who  were  the  real 
power  in  Iran  at  Jte  time — to  prevent  release  of 
the  US  Embassy  hostages  prior  to  the  presidential 
elections  and,  thereby,  ensure  the  failure  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Jimmy  Caner’s  reelection  bid. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  book  is  without  value. 
Bani-Sadr  was  incontrovertably  one  of  the  key 
players  in  Iranian  politics  during  the  period  the 
book  covers.  He  was  a  confidant  of,  and  in  almost 
daily  contact  with,  the  Ayatollah  Khomeini,  a  fig¬ 
ure  that  will  certainly  stand  out  in  the  history  of 
the  20th  century.  He  led  his  country  and  its  army 
in  the  early  days  of  the  Iran-lraq  War  and  offers  a 
view  into  the  world  of  conspiracy,  deceit  and 
treachery  that  was  Iranian  politics. 

As  we  are  learning,  “government"  in  that  region 
of  the  world  is  a  concept  that  bears  little  resem¬ 
blance  to  our  understanding  of  the  term.  Let  the 
principle  of  caveat  lector  rule  in  accepting  the  au¬ 
thor’s  conclusions  and  protestations  of  virtue,  but 
imagine  what  his  position  must  have  been  like  if 
only  a  fraction  of  his  claims  are  true. 

LTC  Thomas  J.  Costello,  USA,  3d  Battalion, 
320th  Field  ArtiUery,  Fort  Campbell,  Kentucky 


FERE  IN  THE  STREETS:  The  Battle  for  Hue, 
Tet  1968  by  Eric  Hammel.  371  pages.  Qmtemporary 
Books,  Inc.,  Chicago,  IL  1991.  $24.95. 

Fire  in  the  Streets  is  a  comprehensive,  semianalyti- 
cal  review  of  the  US  and  Vietnamese  efforts  to  re¬ 
take  the  city  of  Hue  during  the  Tet  offensive  of 
1968.  Eric  Hammel's  review  of  the  conditions  prior 
to  the  offensive  and  North  Vietnam's  strategic  and 
tactical  objectives  for  the  Tet  offensive  allow  the 
reader  to  fully  understand  the  importance  of  the 
city.  Hammel  approaches  the  narrative  through 
the  eyes  of  the  fighting  men  in  and  around  the  city. 
His  primary  focus  is  the  conduct  of  combat  opera¬ 
tions  inside  the  city  by  elements  of  the  US  Marine 
Corps. 

In  addition  to  being  a  detailed  narrative  on  the 
battle  for  Hue,  the  bixrk  captures  some  significant 
lessons  learned  by  the  Marines  who  fought  in  the 
city.  The  Marine  leadership  quickly  moved  to 
employ  the  tactics,  techniques  and  procedures  that 
were  being  developed  during  the  fighting.  Of  par¬ 
ticular  note  is  the  employment  ot  the  106mm  re¬ 
coilless  rifle  and  3.5-inch  riKkct  launcher  in  the 
strongpoint  reduction  role. 


Hanunel  also  addresses  command  relationships 
and  Marine  command  and  control  throughout  the 
battle.  It  is  clear  that  there  was  a  major  gap  be¬ 
tween  what  the  Marines  in  the  city  were  encoun¬ 
tering  and  the  situational  perception  in  their  con¬ 
trolling  headquaners.  Task  Force  X-roy. 

This  is  the  best  book  on  fighting  in  a  built-up 
area  I  have  ever  read.  It  is  a  textbook  on  city  fight¬ 
ing.  The  Marines  quickly  adjusted  to  the  urban  en¬ 
vironment  and  defeated  a  numerically  superior 
force  of  North  Vietnamese  regulars. 

The  book  is  well  written  and  easy  to  read.  The 
table  of  contents  reads  like  a  list  of  objectives  in  an 
operation  order  published  in  Hue.  Hammel  skill¬ 
fully  integrates  the  names  of  rhe  key  leaders  and 
Marines  into  the  events  of  the  banle.  He  high¬ 
lights  the  key  personalities  and  what  they  brought 
to  the  operation. 

Fire  in  the  Streets  is  a  historical  narrative  of  the 
highest  order.  For  professionals  in  the  Armed 
Forces  or  students  of  the  Vietnam  experience,  this 
book  will  capture  the  events  in  the  battle  for  Hue. 

CPT  Mark  List,  USA,  Combined  Arms  Command 
Combat  Developments,  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas 


BATTLE  OF  THE  BISMARCK  SEA  by  Lex 

McAulay.  226  pages.  St.  Martin’s  Press,  Inc.,  New  York. 
1991.  $19.95. 

Although  Japanese  forces  had  been  checked  at 
Coral  Sea,  they  still  occupied  most  of  New  Guinea 
in  early  1943  and  threatened  Allied  toeholds  there. 
In  March,  japan  sent  a  convoy  of  eight  transports 
carrying  7,OCO  men,  protected  by  eight  destroyers 
and  100  aircraft,  to  reinforce  l^e.  With  these 
troops,  the  Japanese  hoped  to  push  the  Allies  off 
New  Guinea.  The  destruction  of  this  convoy  by  air 
power  was  known  as  the  Battle  of  the  Bismarck  Sra 
and  is  related  by  Lex  McAulay,  a  histonan  and  for¬ 
mer  intelligence  analyst  in  the  Australian  army. 

Allied  intelligence  knew  the  Japanese  were  send¬ 
ing  a  resupply  convoy  from  Rabaul  to  Lae,  but  na¬ 
val  assets  were  too  few  to  intervene.  General 
Dougin  MacArthur,  therefore,  tasked  his  chief  air¬ 
man,  George  Kenney,  to  use  air  power  to  stop  the 
Japanese.  Depicted  as  a  tireless,  tough-minded  and 
innovative  combat  leader,  Kenney  planned  to  cut 
Japanese  supply  lir.es  to  southern  New  Guinea  by 
first  striking  airfields  whose  planes  would  provide 
air  cover  for  the  convoy.  After  gaining  air  superior¬ 
ity,  Allied  aircraft  attacked  the  ships  with  massed, 
low-level  attacks.  The  results  were  spectacular. 
All  eight  transports  were  sunk,  as  were  four  of  the 
destroyers,  while  over  50  enemy  aircraft  were  de¬ 
stroyed  in  the  air  and  on  the  ground.  The  air  vic- 
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tory  in  the  Bismarck  Sea  was  a  turning  point  in  the 
New  Guinea  campaign,  ending  japans  offensive 
plans. 

McAulay  has  written  a  good  yam  complete  with 
accounts  by  participants  on  both  sides.  His  research 
into  US,  Australian  and  Japanese  records  presents  a 
relatively  balanced  account.  A  major  flaw  is  the  au¬ 
thor’s  unwarranted  attacks  on  MacArthur  for  not 
giving  credit  to  his  Australian  hosts,  on  Winaon 
Churchill  for  deserting  Australia  in  its  time  of  need 
and  on  the  Australian  Labor  Party  for  moral  bank¬ 
ruptcy  in  not  preparing  the  country  for  war.  Worse, 
the  ruthlessness  of  the  Allied  aircrews  who  repeat-' 
edly  bombed  and  strafed  defenseless  survivors 
aboard  lifeboats  is  described  with  cold  and  dis¬ 
concerting  detachment.  War  is  certainly  a  bloody 
and  miserable  business,  but  simply  stating  that  the 
Japanese  had  been  equally  barbarous  on  previous 
occasiotrs  and  that  it  was  more  efficient  to  kill  them 
at  sea  than  it  was  to  kill  them  on  land  is  not  good 
enough. 

Nonetheless,  this  is  a  good  book  with  insists 
into  the  fog  and  friction  of  war  as  exemplified  by 
the  bad  weather  that  hampered  air  operations  and 
the  US  torpedoes  that  failed  to  work  when  hung 
on  Australian  aircraft.  More  important,  it  sheds 
light  on  a  key  battle  in  the  Pacific  war  and  the 
central  role  played  in  it  by  Kenney,  perhaps  the  top 
operational-level  air  commander  of  the  war. 

LTC  Phillip  S.  Meilinger,  VSAF,  School  of  Advaiuxd 

Airpawer  Studies,  Maxwell  Air  Force  Base,  Alabama 


SECRET  FORCES  OF  WORLD  WAR  H  by  Ihii 

ip  Warner.  245  pages.  Scarborough  House  Publishers, 
Chelsea,  MA.  1991.  $22.95. 

Secret  Forces  of  World  War  II  traces  the  deveic^- 
ment  of  special  forces  from  their  infancy  to  the  pe¬ 
riod  shortly  after  World  War  II.  Prior  to  1940,  spe¬ 
cial  forces  did  not  exist  as  we  know  them  today 
and,  as  with  any  new  organization,  they  had  grow¬ 
ing  pains  and  a  continuous  battle  to  justify  their 
existence.  Despite  setbacks,  by  1942,  special  forces 
were  working  in  close  liaison  with  more  orthodox 
arms. 

The  author  makes  a  valid  attempt  to  recognize 
the  efforts  and  sacrifices  of  the  men  and  women  of 
special  forces  organizations  that,  because  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  their  work,  have  had  to  remain  silent  all 
these  years.  In  addition,  large  quantities  of  docu¬ 
mentation  have  remained  classified.  To  this  end, 
Philip  Warner  does  a  creditable  job.  Some  of  the 
major  accomplishments  credited  to  special  forces 
organizations  of  Wor'd  War  II  were:  denial  of 
heavy  water  to  Germany;  the  taking  of  Ems  Emael 


Fortress  and  Crete  by  German  airborne  units;  sabo¬ 
tage  by  the  British  Special  Air  Service  Regiment  in 
the  Western  Desert  of  North  Africa;  commando 
activities  in  Norway  and  France;  operations  by  the 
Special  Operations  Executive  (SOE)  in  both 
France  and  the  Balkans. 

The  book  has  three  segments.  The  first  focuses 
primarily  on  the  exploits  of  special  forces  in  the 
North  African  and  European  campaigns.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  reason  special  (secret)  forces  came  into  exis¬ 
tence  was  the  string  of  defeats  suffered  by  the  Allies 
in  the  spring  of  1940.  These  setbacks  made  the 
British  r^ize  that  it  would  take  time  to  reconsti¬ 
tute  its  army,  and  to  ensure  they  had  sufficient 
time,  the  SOE,  parachutists  and  commandos  were 
formed. 

Initially,  secrecy  shrouded  these  orgaruzations 
and  their  mission,  sometimes  to  the  point  that  it 
actually  hampered  their  operations,  but  their  ac¬ 
complishments  quickly  outwei^ed  the  hinder- 
ances.  Organizations  such  as  the  Long  Range  Des¬ 
ert  Group  and  SAS  received  their  baptism  by  fire 
in  the  desens  of  North  Africa.  The  author  pro¬ 
vides  detailed  accounts  of  the  Special  Boat  Section, 
Popski’s  Private  Army,  the  Office  of  Strategic  Ser¬ 
vices,  the  Abwahs  and  the  SOE  as  well  as  other 
organizations  that  operated  in  the  shadowy  world  of 
unorthodox  warfare. 

The  second  segment  deals  with  systems  and 
equipment,  as  well  as  the  countermeasures 
employed  by  both  sides.  Warner  explains  the  use  of 
Enigma  by  the  Germans  and  Ultra  by  the  British,  as 
weU  as  the  many  ruses  attempted  by  both  sides. 
The  third  and  final  segment  focuses  on  the  Far  East 
and  depicts  the  exploits  of  such  men  as  Walter 
Retcher,  Wendell  Fertig,  Jim  Wright  and  (Zblonel  L 
T.  Ride,  to  trame  only  a  few.  It  also  addresses  the 
many  personality  conflicts  such  noted  gendemen 
as  Generals  Douglas  MacArthur,  Joseph  W.  Stilwell, 
Claire  L.  Qiennault,  Tai  Li,  Ho  Chi  Minh,  Chiang 
Kai-shek  and  Mao  Tse-tung.  StiDtrg-willed  mav 
one  and  all,  with  difihrent  goals,  they  futKtioned  in 
an  all  too  hostile  environment — not  an  enviable 
situation. 

Warner,  who  concludes  with  the  role  of  special 
forces  as  the  war  drew  to  a  close,  writes  about  a 
phase  of  warfare  few  readers  have  the  opportunity 
to  study.  He  concentrates  on  factual  hJ^ory  and 
covets  a  broad  spectrum  of  unorthodox  combat 
during  the  Worid  War  II  era.  The  book  is  easy  to 
read,  and  Warner  goes  to  great  lengths  to  explain 
tetmirtology,  ploys  and  equipment  developed  arrd 
used  by  b^  Allied  atKl  Axis  powers.  I  would  rec- 
otiunend  this  book  for  anyotre’s  library. 

COL  C.  E.  Hatch,  t/SMC,  Marine  Barraeb, 
Yokomka,  Japan 
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KISS  THE  BOYS  GOODBYE:  How  the  United 
Suites  Betrayed  Its  Own  POWs  in  Vietnam  by 

Monika  Jensen^tevenson  and  William  Stevenson.  493 
pages.  Plume,  New  York.  1991.  $10.95. 

kiss  the  Boys  Goodbye  is  a  good  piece  of  investi- 
■^tive  reporting  that  provides  disturbing  informa¬ 
tion  about  US  soldiers  still  alive  in  Southeast  Asia 
after  the  Vietnam  War.  The  reader  will  be  familiar 
with  many  of  the  names,  places  and  events  used 
throughout  the  book.  The  authors  give  a  detailed 
account  of  the  five-year  investigation  into  the  sta¬ 
tus  of  these  prisoners  of  war  (POWs)/missing  in  ac¬ 
tion  (MIAs). 

The  authors  are  husband  and  wife.  William  Ste¬ 
venson  is  a  former  war  correspondent  with  a  vast 
knowledge  of  World  War  II  espionage  and  the  au¬ 
thor  of  12  books,  including  A  Man  Called  Intrepid. 
Monika  Jenserv-Stevenson  is  a  journalist  and  was  a 
staff  producer  on  the  CBS  television  magazine  “60 
Minutes”  from  1981  to  1986.  This  book  grew  out 
of  a  “60  Minutes”  story  she  produced  on  missing 
POWs  in  Vicmant. 

TTie  authors  report  that,  as  late  as  1989,  US  in¬ 
telligence  agencies  continued  to  receive  locational 
information  on  soldiers  captured  in  Vietnam,  Laos 
and  Cambodia.  In  spite  of  this  information,  the 
US  government  still  maintains  that  there  are  no 
POWs  remaining  alive  in  Vietnam.  The  recent  re¬ 
lease  of  photographs  of  missing  POWs,  the  resigna¬ 
tion  of  the  chief  of  the  Pentagon’s  office  for  POWs/ 
MIAs  and  a  Senate  hearing  on  the  subject  of  the 
POWs  further  support  the  authors’  theory  that 
there  are  US  soldiers  alive  in  Vietnam. 


The  authors  ctmtend  that  a  deliberate  covert  ac¬ 
tion  exists  to  silence  and  discredit  anycme — frxmer 
POWs,  family  members — trying  to  investigate  the 
possibility  of  live  soldiers  left  in  Southeast  Asia. 
For  example,  Robert  Garwood,  the  Marine  private 
who  came  out  of  Vietnam  in  1979,  was  court- 
martialed  and  convicted  of  collaborating  with  the 
enemy.  It  took  seven  years  for  the  government  to 
fully  debrief  Garwood  arvd  document  his  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  location  of  other  POWs.  Former  POW 
Major  Mark  Smith  also  gathered  information  on 
live  sightings  of  POWs.  He  presented  this  informa¬ 
tion  to  his  superiors  and  was  told  to  get  rid  of  it. 
He  later  filed  a  lawsuit  to  protect  his  character. 
The  book  claims  that  hundreds  of  refugees  have  re¬ 
potted  seeing  US  prisoners  in  Vietnam  since  the 
war’s  end. 

The  authors  also  allege  a  global  conspiracy  by  a 
second-layer  government  to  conceal  the  existence 
of  POWs^IAs  in  Southeast  .Asia  to  cover  up 
many  other  illegal  activities  such  as  drug  trafficking. 
This  covert  organization  has  the  capability  to  look 
for  POWs,  but  any  successful  search  would  expose 
these  illegal  activities  and,  therefore,  disrupt  the  il¬ 
legal  business. 

Many  questions  still  remain  for  the  US  govern¬ 
ment  to  answer  Are  there  still  POWs  alive  in  Viet¬ 
nam?  Is  there  an  active  cover-up  to  protect  ques¬ 
tionable  operations  in  Soudieast  Asia?  Is  the  US 
government  using  the  POW/MIA  issue  as  a  political 
tool  to  keep  the  Vietnamese  government  in  line? 

LTC  Rudolph  E.  Garity,  l/SA,  Retired, 
Lacey,  WashmgtoH 


HEAR  YE!  HEAR  YE!  TEU  US  WHAT  YOU  THINK  ABOUT  LEADERSHIP 

M///ta/y  Re\dewisplanning  its  annual  “Leadership”  issue  for  August,  and  we  solicit  your  views 
on  this  universal  topic.  We  intend  to  compile  this  input  and  publish  it  as  a  feature  in  the  issue. 

Thus,  we  encourage  a//  readers  to  share  with  us  and  their  colleagues  a  few  thoughts  on 
leadership.  Entries  should  be  no  longer  than  100  words  and  may  address  one,  or  more,  of  the 
following  questions; 

•  What  is  your  definition  of  leadership?  Why?' 

•  What  “Great  Captain”  epitomizes  your  concept  of  a  leader?  Why? 

•  What  are  the  essential  qualities  of  a  successful  leader?  Why? 

•  If  you  do  not  like  one  of  these  questions,  make  up  one  of  your  own  and  answer  that. 

The  important  thing  is  that  you  take  a  few  moments  to  express  your  ideas.  This  is  not  a  con¬ 
test.  The  only  prize  you  will  get  is  the  satisfaction  of  participating  in  the  effort  and  in  seeing  your 
name  in  print.  You  should  mail  your  entries  to;  Military  Review  Leadership  Project,  US  Army 
Command  and  General  Staff  College,  Funston  Hall,  Fort  Leavenworbi,  Kansas  66027-6910 
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DOOLITTLE'S  RAID 


The  morning  ot  18  April  1942  dawned  gray 
and  cold  over  the  USS  Hornet  as  it  steamed 
westerly  650  miles  from  Japan  in  a  heavy  sea. 
The  sound  of  general  quarters  at  0730  sent  the 
carrier's  crew  into  a  frenzy  of  activity.  As  the 
escorting  cruisers  and  dive  bombers  attacked  the 
Japanese  picket  ship  Nitto  Maru.  the  task  force 
commander,  Admiral  William  "Bull"  Halsey,  and 
Lieutenant  Colonel  James  H.  Doolittle  held  a  hasty 
meeting.  Their  decision  was  to  go  now.  even 
though  it  would  mean  that  the  16  specially  modi¬ 
fied  North  American  B-25s  might  run  out  of  fuel 
before  they  reached  their  final  destinations.  The 
deck  crew  of  the  Hornet  adeptly  pushed  and 
pulled  the  B-25s  into  position  on  the  stern  half 
of  the  Hornet’s  flight  deck,  leaving  little  more 
than  half  of  the  carrier's  length  for  the  aircraft 
to  get  into  the  air. 

Just  1  hour  later  the  Hornet  swung  into  the 
wind  and  increased  speed.  Doolittle  inched  his 
B-25  forward  and  pushed  its  throttles  to  full 
power.  The  pitch  of  the  two  Wright  Cyclone 
engines  split  the  air  and  held  for  a  full  minute 
before  Doolittle  released  the  brakes  and  began 
rolling  down  the  flight  deck.  Slowly  the  aircraft 
climbed  into  the  sky.  the  first  8-25  ever  to  take 
off  from  an  aircraft  carrier.  Within  an  hour,  the 
other  B-25s  followed  Doolittle.  Their  destination: 
Tokyo  and  four  other  Japanese  cities. 

Captain  Francis  S.  Low.  US  Navy,  first  proposed 
the  idea  of  a  raid  a  few  weeks  after  the  attack 
on  Pearl  Harbor.  In  those  dark,  uncertain  days, 
when  each  radio  broadcast  brought  more  bad 
news.  Americans  needed  a  shot  in  the  arm  to 
lift  their  sagging  spirits  and  instill  in  them  hope 
that  this  great  country  would  indeed  fight  on  to 
victory.  However  farfetched  the  idea  seemed— 
no  Army  bomber  had  ever  flown  off  a  carrier 
deck— there  was  just  a  chance  that  it  mijght  work. 
Low  took  his  idea  to  Admiral  Ernest  J.  King,  chief 
of  naval  operations,  who  passed  it  along  to 
General  Henry  H  Arnold.  Without  hesitation,  Arnold 
selected  Doolittle,  one  of  America's  most  Oa- 
perienced  aviators  and  an  accomplished  aero¬ 
nautical  engineer,  to  organize,  tram  and  lead  the 
mission. 


Four  hours  after  leaving  the  Hornet,  the  B-25s 
began  arriving  over  their  assigned  targets.  The 
raid  caught  the  Japanese  completely  unprepared. 
Only  a  handful  of  fighters  rose  to  intercept  the 
B-25s,  and  they  failed  to  press  their  attacks 
vigorously.  It  was,  as  one  crewman  wrote,  "A  nice, 
sunshiny  day  with  overcast  antiaircraft  fire."  Each 
plane  dropped  its  one  incendiary  and  three  500- 
pound,  high-explosive  bombs,  then  continued  to 
fly  east  toward  China.  None  of  the  aircraft  were 
lost  to  enemy  fire. 

Fifteen  crews  reached  China  that  night  and 
either  bailed  out  when  their  planes  ran  out  of 
fuel  or  crash  landed.  Three  crewmen  on  these 
planes  were  killed,  and  several  others  were  seri¬ 
ously  injured.  One  B-25  landed  safely  at  Vladi¬ 
vostok.  The  Russians,  officially  neutral  in  the 
Pacii.c  war,  confiscated  that  plane  and  interned 
its  five  crewmen.  Most  of  the  crew  members  who 
participated  in  the  Doolittle  raid  eventually  returned 
to  combat  units.  Eleven  of  these  men  subsequently 
died  on  active  duty,  and  several  others  were  shot 
down  and  spent  the  remainder  of  the  war  in 
German  prison-of-war  camps.  The  Japanese  cap¬ 
tured  eight  of  the  raiders  and,  after  a  mock  trial, 
executed  three  of  them.  One  other  died  in  a 
Japanese  prison.  Doolittle  received  a  promotion 
to  brigadier  general  and  the  Congressional  Medal 
of  Honor. 

Although  most  of  the  bombs  fell  on  or  near 
their  intended  targets,  physical  damage  to  Japanese 
facilties  was  slight.  The  raid  did.  however,  convince 
the  Japanese  to  reorganize  their  air  defenses, 
pulling  units  back  to  the  home  islands  that  would 
otherwise  have  been  used  elsewhere.  Nevertheless, 
an  official  Japanese  announcement  dismissed  the 
raid  as  "just  another  Yankee  joke  and  propaganda 
stunt  for  home  consumption  in  America."  It  was, 
however,  much  more  than  that.  It  was  an  omen 
of  the  future. 

Jerald  E.  Brawn 

Military  History  Instructor, 

Combat  StuduK  Institute.  USACGSC 


